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PREFACE 



The National Environmental Manpower Planning Conference was held in Phoenix, 
Arizona- on December 8-11, 1974 in an effort to assist State and local envir^ental 
agencies in meeting environmental manpower and training niaeds generated by/the dele- 
gated responsibilities to carry out environmental programs mandated by Federal Legis- 
lation, Planned and conducted by the Office of Education and Manpower Planning, Of- 
fice of Planning and Management', U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, in cooperation 
with the Arizona State Department of Health, the Conference provided the participants 
with an excellent opportunity to share information and take part in meaningful dia- 
logue aimed at acquainting each with available resources and Federal/State activities 
regarding the development and utilization of' an environmental workforce. 

Invitations were sent to over 300 persons; the 200 participants and 48 slpeakers 
represented the full range of Federal, State, local and private agencies, as well as 
professiontil associations, universities, colleges, community and junior colleges and 
vocational technical schools all with interests in ^environmental manpower development 
and training. The majority of the attendees were senior level policy making officials 
within their respective organizations. 

- Each session included individual speakers and/or panels with prepared remarks 
which addressed specific items relating to major environmental programs and the im- 
plleationG of those as they relate to the quantity and quality of the present work- 
force engaged in environmental -protection services. Needs, resources and problem 
areas were .considered both i% the presentations and the^ question and answer periods 
which followed each session. ^Audience participation reflected the serious nature 
of the Conference while the comments, opinions and suggestions of the participants 
proved invaluable in moving toward finding solutions to problems of both a general 
and specific nature. 

The response received from the participants indicated that there should be an- 
nual conferences of this nature, as it proved to be a worthwhile experience in terms 
of providing the open^fotum for exchange of information, problem solving and general 
advancement of the otatc of the art of environmental iaanpower development and train- 
ing which is critical to accomplishment of legislated environmental program jrequire- 
ments. 
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GENERAL SESSION 
JAMES p. GOFF, Panel Moderator 



MR. GOFF: Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. It is my pleasure to serve as 
moderator for the opening session. For those of you who do not Tcnow me, my name is 
Jim Goff, now residing in Phoenix and. serving as Assistant Director of the Arizona 
Department of Health Services. We are pleased to serve as your Phoenix hosts. My 
staff and I ar^ available throughbut your stay to assist you in any way possible*. 
The Valley of the Sun'offers many interesting places to visit, shop and just plain 
have fun. , 

At this time, I would like to introduce Mr. Art Vondrick, Director of Water and 
Sewers Administration for the City of Phoenix, representing your host city, who will 
welcome you* " 

MR. VONDRICK: Thank you,' Jim. Good morning everybody. I hope you all got up 
to see our sun this morning. How does it look? Any different? At least, you could 
see it. Right? 

Obviously, the first" words I should utter here today are:- Welcome to P.hoenix 
•atid the? Valley of the Sun. I've looked forward with some anticipation to this oc- 
casion, because this affords me the opportunity to repay some of you for very simi-- 
lar courtesies that you've extended to me in thq past when I was doing some trav- 
eling, and that's another way of saying getting even with you. 

I'm glad to seia Sam Warrington here from Texas. How can you have a training 
program, a meeting, without good old Sam? Wlien I went to Texas a couple of years 
back, Sam took me ^ to a place called Snook - that was a place in Texas. 

Jam, we have a place here that's something like Snook, but we call it Gave 
Creek. It's just like Snook almost; only the people in Cave Creek don't like 
Texans , ,so in case you go up there , keep that in mind . 

Iflien I was in Georgia a couple of years ago, someone took me to Atlanta Under- 
ground once, and what happens" in Atlanta Underground at night happens here in 
Scottsdale at the- Fifth Avenue shops in the daytime, and if your wife wants to go 
there, please relieve her of all her credit cards first. 

_ Speaking of Scottsdale, which is the West's most western town, you fihoin^^ be 
aWtre while you're here that horses have the right-of-way. If you get in trouble 
with a horse, don't come to me to jet your ticket fixed. Can't do it. Jim might 
be able to, but I can't do it.. ^ " - 

When I was in Montana, I was taught to ask« f or a Bourbon and ditcl\ which 
turned out to be Bourbon and water. In the South, I was taught to ask for Bour- 
bon and branch water whl^h also turned out to be Boutbon and water. The nearest 
I ve been able to figure out all by myself is that branch water is the clear, 
cool,, clean I sparkling water from a branch of the main stream which is likely to 
be polluted,^ and I thought a ditch perhaps had a same connotation in Montana, be- 
cause in Montana, *liey brag that all water starts in Montana, and there ain't no 
such thing aa dirty water, so if I can get you two guys together today, I'd. ap- 
preciate that. 

^ But no matter where you go - North, South, East or West - all the super- 
markets you know carry labels on their products that say, ''Just add water and 
serve." ^ <^ 

Wliat kind of water is that in Montana or Georgia or Alabama, I asked myself. 
I don't know, so I kind of need your help. I hope you gentlemen and ladies that 
don't Jiave that kind of trouble in communicating with yourselves in any of your 
sessions here, but maybe I do hope you have a little trouble communicating, 



because that makes life interesting and keeps you alert, and that way 4:he speakers 
Willi have someone to talk to. " 

^Jlow, if the instructors and the program leaders can't communicate, it leaves • 
very little hope for the students. 

* Now, you'll find a lot to do here in your spare time I'm sure - if you have 
any. Are they gping to have any spare time, Jim? No/ No spate time. 

You'rc5\going to have a go6d=.,time probably because of our weather. The Cham- 
h%t of Commerce has a slogan that says, "Come to Phoenix and play golf in the 
seventies." That's not strokes - that's Fahrenheit. ' 

And, as you might g^iess, the Chamber of Commerce is against the metric ^stem 
unless someone can' come up wit^i a way of counting golf strokes in meters or liters 
or in metric ■ tons or something. Maybe you can solve ^that while you're here, too. 

.Now, during your .stay here, we encourage you to drink water, along, with any 
other beverage that you may prefer, whether it be coffee or tea or soda pop or 
fruit juice or. whatever. The water tastes good standing alone, on ita own merits, 
or diluted by other liquids or solids that you may run into from time to time. 

Our water is also safe, and I*say this not because we have a relatively un- 
civilized water shed or that our laboratories are certified or because we have a 
reputation for conducting our affairs in a businesslike manner, but also because 
we paased the tlcCall'.^'^gazine test as wiall* as a self-imposed examination that 
was sent to us iby' RalplLJjader* 

We try to conduct our wastewater^activities in much the same fashion. As you 
may or may not Icnow, Phoenix and all the Valley cities liere are involved in what 
we call a MultirCity -Sewerage- Plan. We sell all our effluent from our two acti- 
vated sludge plants. 

I might add that our system is so simple and effective and uncomplicated that 
sometimes EPA has trouble understanding it, but the affluent that we have that is 
not actually j^euOed at the present time is undercontract for future use and is 
paid for under an option agreement, so when I encourage you to drink water, I have 
a double purpose in mind. I'd like to encourage you to use the plumbing facilities' 
often. In fact, it wouldn't hurt if each of yau, each morning, would give it a 
couple of more flushes for good measure. Now, maybe I shouldn't have said that. 
If the news media is present, and considering the nature of tftia meeting, I can 
just see the headlines: -"Vondrick Gives A Lesson In 'Toilet;, Training." 

But, we do believe in training of all kinds, because it works, and I'm. sure 
Jim Goff and his staff have made ample provision for you to take eare of your i 
every want while you're in town and to satisfy all of your needs while ygu're with 
us, but let me add my own offer. ^ 

In the event you get lost while you're here, please call Jim Goff. But," if 
you have a desire to GET loot, please don't hesitate to call me. I am known to be 
an acknowledged ejipcrt at that. All kinds of people always keep telling me to get 
lost anyway. I hope you have a wonderful conference, and I'll be d'eeing you later 
on through the meeting. ^ 

MR. GOFF: Here with uq this morning to relate the goals of the conferenee is 
Mr. Alvin Aim, the Assistant Administrator for Planning and Management with tho 
Environmental Protection Agency in the Washington Headquarters Offices. 

In this position since July 1973, Mr. Aim is responsible for Agency evaluation 
of programs, standards and regulations and policies. He is also in charge of re- 
sources management, including planning, budgeting and progress reporting and many 
other related activities. 

From 1970 to 1973, Mr. Aim was Staff Director for Program Development with the 
Council on Environmental Quality, where he supervised most of the professional 
staff of CEQ. 

His responsibilities include staff coordination of legislative and administra- 
tive initiatives, preparation of CEQ annual reports, management of the study program 



and oversight of the impact of federal ^programs. ^ 

Prior to that time, he was with the U.S. Bureau of Budget, now the Of f ice of - 
Management and Budget, for seven yeats as a budget examiner. 

From 1961 to 1963, Mr. Aim served as a management Intern and contract ad- 
ministrator with the U.S, Atomic Energy Cqmrnlsslon* 

He received his B.A. degree from the University of Denver In 1960, and his 
Masters of Public Administration degree from Syracuse University in 1961. Now, 
it is my pleasure to present to you Mr. Alvin Aim. ' . o-^ 

MR. ALM: Mr. Goff, Mr. Vondrick, ladiei^ and gentlemen, I am delighted to 
J>e here at this conference. I must say that Mr. Vondrick/ls going to be a hard 
act to follow. ^ . • 

I'm going to try to make my remarks relatively brief. I'^ reminded of Will 
Rogers' comment - that, "No speech can be completely bad, if it^s short." 

I'll begin briefly talking about my perceptions' of how the environmental 
movement has developed, and discuss a^ew og the major programs directed at ac- 
tually achieving our -environmental objlctives. - . 

Water pollution programs tend to be our oldest' environmental programs, gome 
of them dating back to'^the 19th Century. But ^.t wasn't until recent years that . 
the Congress enacted demanding statutory deadlines, detailed statutory^ require- 
ments, and greatly increased funding. * 

In the Clean Air Act, you have somewhat the same situation. That Act estab- 
lished statutory deadlines fot achievement of ambient air quality standards, spe^- . 
elfic limitations for automotive pollutants, and a requirement that Statep develop 
Implementation plans to achieve thB national ambient air quality standards. 

In the noise pollution area, there was ^ no national legislation until 1972 with 
the NoiriO Control Act. ' - 

In 1972 also there were major amendments to the FIFRA, the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodent iclde Act. These ^amendments for the first time focused .on the 
use of pesticides and on programs for certification of appllcatojrs. 

The legislative framework for this legislation grew out of the Concerns ex- 
pressed most dramatically in the first 'Earth Week in the spring of 1970. These 
concerns grew from a national consensus that pollution needed to be controlled, and 
tlmi:-<o do so, the Nation needed to set very firm deadlines and very specific pro- 

* grams f^r control. 

It Is cer^talnly desirable to set national policy through clear-cut national 
goals. On the other hand, the mandating of goals does not necessarily mandate suc- 
cess. We^'re finding in the implementation of all of these laws, especially the 
Water Pollution Control Act, and to a lesser extent, the Glean Air Act, a- number o 
of very difficult practical bottlenecks* 

Some of these include the need to develop, adequate technology to aehilive the 
goals. In other cases, pollution control expenditures will place a significant 
burden in certain areas of the country or in certain industries. Wc have a great 
deal of management inertia to overcome, at the Federal level and at the State and 
local' levels, as well as the priv^ate sector. 

We're all being asked to' do> (things differently. And we' re-being ask.ed to do 
them in a very short period of titae. 

And, finally, there was not full consideration given, in these various legia- 
lative enactments, to the manpower requirements. This /is what I wanted to basical- 
ly focus on: the manpower requirements to meet our environmenta^L goalG. 

Some have argued that we merely need to pass environmental control laws and 
then the market will react and somehow the trained manpower will readily appear. 
I don't agree with this view. While the manpower will ultimately be available, 

• this will take a great deal of time. This time can be very expensive,, especially 

, considering the very major investments society Is making in water pollution control, 
air pollution control, solid waste, and .the like. Trained manpower is necessary to 
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achieve our environmental goals in the most cost-effective manner. In some cases, 
as in the pesticides program, we won't achieve our goals at all unless we have 
adequate training programs. 

' Traditionally, EPA and its predecessor ^agencies have had a number of tools 
to provide manpower training. We have conducted direct training programs, as you 
all know, which are currently in th*e process of being phased out- over the next few 
years. • , 

Another mechanism for traini^ng is assistance through State program grants. 
EPA is making a major effort to increase the support for our State and local air 
and water pollution program grants. 

^e have conducted a number of programs with direct EPA training of sewage 
treatment operators. 

And, finally, we'Ve used MDTA and other Federal program's, ouch as DOD's Pro- 
ject Transition, to greatly augment our training activities;"; / 

The most critical training needs are in the water polluttou^ area. The 1972 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act amendments require permits for all municipal 
and industrial discharges, a greatly increased funding level, a nationwide com- 
pliance monitoring system:, the list could go on and on. 

The point is simply this: we're going to have to have trained manpower if 
we're going to fully meet these legislative goals. In many respects,- we have not 
yet face^d the really tough challe^nges. The 1977 statutory deadline ^ssumes a 
greatly increased number of personnel to operate treatment plants, assure com- 
pliance, and the like. 

Since 1969, the EPA has been cooperating with the Department of Labor on 
several interagency agreements. These agreements have been extremely important 
in expanding the supply of trained jnaripower. ^ 

In the spring of 1973, EPA agreed with Labor to^begin to disengage from fthese 
categorical programs and participate in the Comprehf;nsi^e Employment and Training 
Act (CETA). ^ * / • " 

Initially, I think all of us faced this new program with a certain amount of 
trepidation. We had grown accustomed to a categorical program, in which we knew 
clearly how much money was available. With CETA, we are now required to compete 
with other programs. But, actually C^.TA has been extremely successful from EPA'g 
point of view. Already $15 million has been tapped by prime sponsors for environ- 
mental, programs, c . ' ^ 

For example, through Bob Knbx's efforts,* $4 million has become available for 
environmental trainii^g in EPA's Region II. 

Some of the States- have been very successful^ Chris Beck, Deputy Commissioner 
for Connecticut!' s environmental agency, has been successful in attaining $1.5 mil- 
lion for training within Connecticut. ^ , * ' * ' 

The purpose of this Conference is* to provide a foru^ for information on -how 
these programs work and what the possibilities are -^^f or environmental training. 
Others on the program will ob\riously discuss these programs in much greater detail. 

'I merely wish to impart to> you my sense of the importance^ o^f this activity/ 
I plan, after the meeting, to get a summary of the meeting and to provide it to 
the Administrator. I think it's important he "be fully aware of this effort. Ao 
you know, he has sent out letters to each Governor and 1-Iayor as CETA prime sponoors 
urging greater efforts in using CETA funds for environmental training. Our Re- 
gional Administrators will follow up I^r. Train's letter with letters to each public 
works director. . . ' ^ ^ 

The next new yeaj is going to bo a Teal testing groi^nd whether we can aetur 
ally achieve the very' comprehensive goals that , the Congr^ass has set for ug. 

Often we think only of the environmental issues as those receiving* current 
QttentioQ, such as the potential conflicts between environmental roquiromento and , 
the energy crisis or economic problems. I believe, howev(^^]i^,;/these issues are 



really ephemeral compared with the ofen£ral management issue. The reaL chall^ge 
^ is whether EBA, the States and local/^ governments have the manageinejit capapdity to 
make the^e programs work. Manpowe^^ a very key ingredient and it must/ have a 
very high priority in ou/ effort:^ IdO achiev^ oirr environmental objecti^^s. - 

I appreciate this opportunity to speak to you. I think the Cor^ference has 
been extremely well-rdfeslgned and I am impressed with the' represen^ion. I wish.- 
all of you the best of luck. Thank you. - / 

MR. GOFF: Next on our program this morning^' is^Mr . Clyde D.i^Eller, repre- 
senting Mr. Paul DeFalco, Jr., Region IX," EPA Administrator, who was unable to be 
with us today. ' ^ * . * 

Mr. Eller is the Director of tlie Surveillance ^nd Analysis Division of EPA's 
Region IX, with offices in San Francisco. This Reg^n covers the^States of Arizona, 
California, Hawaii and Nevada, and the Islands of the Pacific. 

Prior to his appointment in his present job, on November the 1st, 1974, Mr. 
El^er h'kd served the Regional EPA Office as the Director of the Categorical Pro- 
gra^^^^^^ion and ajs Deputy Director of the Air and Water Programs Division. 

P^^^otis to the creation of EPA in December 1970,, Mr. Eller was with the U.S. 
Public Health Service, wi£Kregi^n^^^ offices both in San Francisco and Cincinnati. 
Before going with t:he Fed€^r"government , he worked for a number of years in «local 
and state health departments.* 

Mr. Eller has a B,S. degree in Engineering from Iowa\ State University, ob- 
tained in 1942, and a Masteris of Public Health from the ^University of Michigan, 
obtained in J947. He has been a member of a number of professional organizations, 
including the American Public Health Association and the Conference of Local Health 
Environmentml Administrators.. 

He wa# responsible for the development of the Public Health Service Manual on 
Environmenial Health Planning. Mr, filler, we. appreciate you being with us today. 
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MR. HLLER: ,Mr^J.:Goff, Mr. Vondrick, Mr. A1&, ladies and gentlemen,' I'd like to" 
add Regioii tlX- So welcome, - 

_,A quick Scanning of the topics on the program indicates that this Environmental 
Manpower Plan^ing Conference hopefully will bring uV/:Som6 practical answers to prob- 
lems we are all well ^are 6|, problems concerning .th^ need to provide sufficient 
numbers of well-trained petfeonnel to carry out our environmental programs. 

Manpower needs in environmental protection af^e;?urgent needs and represent se- 
vere deficiencies t These needs must be met through combined Federal, State and 
^local efforts, . . „ 

As you recall, 1970 was hailed as the year of the environment and was the peak 
of public expression about how our resources were being badly managed. The decad^ 
of the sixties saw a slow but distinct build-up to the fervor of the 1970' s, and 
this fervor was evidenced fn the passage of several environmental laws that Mr. Aim 
has described, and evidenced particularly in the accelerati-ton of Federal funding of 
wastewater treatment facilities-. 

^ Spending more and more money at both the Federal and local levels obviously 
> called for better facilities planning. However, in the area of planning, the govern- 
ment was caught ishort, Bas^i.c planning at the Federal level represented some of the 
first efforts and pointed^ up. the heed Bor more local involvement in planning and 
cpnimitment tp its implementation. . 

The whole planning process went through a process of evolution^ so that today, ' 
with state leadership and much local input JLn plan developments, we now hope to wit- 
ness .significant progress. 

In spite of this tremendous thrust forward made in environmental planning at • 
the State and local levels, there remain'^/ a planning element inadequately covered 
in the overall planning process, and that's the area of manpower planning. . 

• ; .; 6 ■ . ■ • ■ ^ 
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Manpower planning, as^we're all aware, is as important a plan element as any 
other in the cl(^sely connected scheme to get the job done, and we need to stress 
this no furthlar. - 

At the professional manpower development level, the Federal Government has ^ 
provided scholarships and training grants to train hundreds, of people who 'are now 
assuming lead roles in environmental jobs. This has been a high accomplishment, 
and while there is much support within EPA tdday to continue this academic support, 
it's doubtful that the Federal Government will- be able to continue in this program 
beyond June of 1976. y ' 

. At the subprofessional level, we iri EPA haVe^ltiad to depend primarily on the 
Department of Labor Manpowei^ Development and Training Act, MDTA funds, for training 
water works and waste treatment plant operators and, more recently, landfill .opera- 
tors, vehicle inspectors,- instrument' techni<;:ians and pesticide applicators. 

I think we all agree that there have been some excellent training programs in 
these fields. So, with the passing of MDTA and what appeai?is to be little funding 
directly available through EPA authorizations, we must look l^o other funding sources, 
and^ this is the main theme of our Conference. x \ - 

MDTA included a collection of various categorical programs that were admii^is- 
ter^d in a highly centralized manner at the Fesderal level. The siibprof essional 
training activities which EPA carried pfi with limitedxMDTA funds were not intended 
of course to meet our massive environmental . training needs. Rather, these programs 
were really designed to develop ^^tate and local training Capabilities to the point 
where most jurisdictions could have an ongoing environmental training delivery sys- 

tem. , . . ' 

The commitment of the states tQ environmental manpower development will in- 
crease in direct proportion to the implementation schedules of Federal and State- 
environmental ^compliance requirements. The precedent set by EPA in utilizing hu- 
man resource fiinds, coupled with the relative success of the MDTA on-the-job .train.- 
ing programs lends validity to the EPA's desire to continue this training ^effort - 

On December ?8th, 1973, the^resident signed' the Comprehensive Empjoyment and 
Training Act , CETA;. the eriactm'ent -of this legislation was the culmination of a three- 
year administration effort ta achieve comprehensive manpower reform. 

Since the President vetoed the Employment and Manpower Act of 1970, no other 
manpower proposal has advanced beyond Congressional Committee levels. 

CETA is now the principal legislative vehicle for support of federally assisted 
manpower programs, replacing the Manpower Development and Training ^Act of 1962. 

Essentially, the law provides for special revenue sharing with Federal funds 
going^ directly to' more than 500 StateNand local governmental j'urisdictions. This 
represents a considerable degfee^of HianpWer program decentralization and decate- 
gorization. Although the law lprovides forVertain national programs to. be retained 
at the. Federal level, the bulk of available funds will go to the 500 prime sponsors 
'^as block grants for a wide array of manpower services tailbred to community ^eeds. 

Since manpower revenue sharing is a relatively new concept, especia>Uy in the 
area "of environmental manpower,, the State and local environitiental agencie\\^y be 
uncertain of the potential impact it could have ip their individual situati^^-and 
it should be sL goal of our Conference to seek out such a possible avenue of ^lund;^ 
tailored to fit community needs. ^ y^t^' / 

Other avenues of funding will also be discussed here, sudh as vocationa;!/ i 
adult education sources and the agency grant mechanism. Decentralization a^^ /e- 
\categorization are the key words of these times. The Federal Government w^ ^not 
be able to provide direct contracts and grants for- education and training(j^ the. 
degree- that it did in the past. . . 

EPA's role will be to stress and technically aid the planning process, pro- ^ 
vide policy guidance and offer staff expertise in its own area of competence. Not , 
beiSfe able to directly provide money for training and manpower development, EPA willis^v 
assik^e a catalytic role. We are not lessening .our Efforts to obtain financial X 
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technicians , and/ >xoiJct,uuj.B m 
WOfild be ;inv9?<^d with nucl^" 




support in Congress to carry out a more effec^r-^ .i training program but in this era 
of inflation and tight mcnejr, .we must be more creative and look to available 

alternatives to get the job done.' X ' ?.( 

Let me mention certain specif i^r^ -^np^wer needs which should be considered at 
this time. (1) The training of ^i^' and wastewater treatment! plant operators at 
bdth the^ entry and the upgrad^^^el. (2) Training of instrument technicians in- 
volved with ambient air qu^^y^y monotoring and training of vehicle inspectors for 
mobile source^control. The traindjig ^ sanitary landfill operators and others 

handling and disposiij*^ ii.solid and l^fiii^^iazardous waste. (4) 'Training of pes- 
ticide users at va^ns l^^is of ^t^ -.,,^L: (5) Training of noise monitortog- 

.iSpectors.«6:J^^;.../.-\ ^J^ngjo emergency response perivniflel wh9i> 
. . . ■ with micl^/^^'::: J,^^^^^ are many others^ "course. .-^"^^ 
• In «.f!??>?^.r /i^^hat more det-.4i , ' the manpower, ie4ds 

in wat^.p.optlon5«'--*t|^ *.^ip^se greatly in the years^^-'ead. 

/^peVifiwJ3^r , -th6Je^4,1;' ' ..<fp>'t>-4-rt.' Control Act of 1972 rented in 

;?^"^'^?Jit'<1 ^^f^i-^^^^^ ^y"^---' >^ fiscal years 1973, 74^d 75 for. con- 
^l^ruct^oj. of i^^,i^M^>- ^om this and other auth^gations are 

/<.'runp%ag betweep-^2,^ , Jt3<^p^X ' ^n' yearly. x^-'' \ ■ 

In a «5iet^^ r^^Q^t,.'., Congress on water poi3^ion control and ori'the 

, - mnpow^r dev^^ activities, it staj^-^^hat even Iwith a vigorous 

f J^" '^ttc- of new plants, waste may>^te ^r^^^ted at planned levels 

due^^3.rt.^^7r.^:/to/Shq,rirges of well-trained persoi^^^l^.: ' : ■ - > i 

>/';-'5i?f^f'"^f'^ increasing numbers in the^^M^forvi'e will result, in specific 

both entry-lfevel and upgraded^ining. In order to meet this demand 

i^'^^^ ^T^^^^l increased operat^raWng programs both i'n the classroom 
^^•f,fif ,/3n-the-26h will be needed. ^ - . 



Th^./need is riot only to t^y^^TQ of new plants but also for improving th^ 
effectiveness of existing ^^^-^.nel plants with ope;-ation and maintenance de- 
xiciencies. * 

Let u|^look briefl^^t the need in the air Dl|3.ution fiel^^ As you know, ^ 
present Fe^l actinias derive from the Clean Air Act of 1970 which directs " 
^PA to '^o^au^^es^ch and investigate t/ays^.^b control air pollution and provide 
technical and\N|^cial assistance to, State and local air pollution contkol agen- 
cies. Feder^J^-lnteragency cooperatidn is- encouraged and EPA's own' research is 



! Afwi:^^ specific areas such as health problems, cost benefit studies and 
'n«r^,]^/*^chno4ogy. With the increased need ^pr monitoring of ambient air quality 
prospect of. more stringent standards, manpower development becomes in- 
d^ngly more important for effective implementation of the air, legislatibn. 
'^.i— f implications are present in the drea of motok vehicle pol- 

,^t.cjn alone. At present, 26 air quality confctol regions, in the United States ' 
haye incorporated mbtdr vehicle inspection and maintenance progtams into' their 
tr^ngpQtgt ion .control >aans. These are^S involye some 68 million people 'and an 
estimated,*^ mlUlpn priv%ly qwned ^I'dtos. v 




Full-^^^al^ training i^jremisslf-a control technicians must occur before inspec- 
tion-mainteti^nc^ programs i^an b>>vproperly implemented. ■ Several vehicle inspector 
,trainitirp|Pgrams have alrea^> been instituted, such ak the one initiated b? EPA's 
Region/ VIII, in, Denver. Tjj'i Arizona State Department of Health has identifeijd the 
need for, vehicle inspec^^r training and has developed a curriculum to this Ld. 
.A !f ■ mo^^^essing needs in the fulfillment of the national and state 

. fJ^^f '"'"^'^^ strategies is the training of instrument technicians, aimed 

\\i ^^f8hteAxnet>i(r^ data,, quality assurance. Those of you in the air pollution field 
""^^ VS^^f^^ ^" obtaining adequate equivalence in ambient air quality data. 
\Some of tlj^difficulty lies witU the lack 'bf , the standardizatidn of methcxds but much 
• ^"^^ inadequately trained field technidl-^s. These are areas in which Federal", 
btat^i^nd_local agencies must devote much mor^ cooperative attention." ' 
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Another major are.a is that of solid and hazardous waste. In 1965 Congress 
enacted the Solid Waste Disposal Act and by 1970, the far--reaching itip^lications 
of disposing of used resources and waste products werfe recognized* Congress a- 
"^mended the '65 Act with the Resource Recovery Act of 1970 whicli officially recog- 
nized the potential economic benefits of recovering waste. 

EPA is making specific nationwide training efforts in the area of toxic and 
hazardous materials. The responsibility is by necessity shifted to the State and 
local governments who must provide financial assistance to implement thi$ impor- 
tant training program. \ 

"^The area of hazardous waste management is particularly requiring of manpower 
development and training. At present in Region IX, we might very well be ^building ^ . 
envlrotuaental time bombs in the burying of some of our hazardous materiaisi 

How to handle,' transport and dispose of, detoxify, reuse or otherwise >neutra- 
lize such "substances as "agent orange", "tri-arsenate", nerve gases and 800\ other 
hazardous materials involves not only good top-level policy development but also 
trained workers who can safely. *deal with these substances. 

Likewise, the hazard of" increased, indiscriminate and improper use of pesti- 
cides has increased in recent years due to their intensified use by agriculture, 
by industry, by hbusetiolders aiid* by the governmet^t. Although pesticides are of 
great benefit t'd man in controlling disease-carryitig insects, crop pests> weeds, 
plant diseases, Irodents and other pests, it also is important to prevent pesticides 
from adversely affecting the health of our society and our environment; 

The purpose of the Fedejal_Jtodxonmeatal-^^ Art of 1 ^72 is to 

meet. L h ls ' chaUengeT'^his Act extends Federal control in regulating the marketing . • 
of pesticide products and to the actual application of the pesticides by, the |a$era[^^ 

Finally j let me not neglect two often overlooked training challenges: ndiif^/r'^ 
control and radiation survei^LUnce. With the adoption of noise ordinances by more 
and more local communities,, there is a growing need- for technical expertise in noise 
monitoring and inspection, particularly %n instrumentation. In the area of nuclear 
radiation Region IX is currently working with several, Federal and State agencies in ^ 
developing emergency response training systems in relation to nuclear accidents. 

In summary, and in conclusion, our Conference will deal with manpower training. 
^ and development implications 6f all our environmental programs. The thrust of the 
Conference, however, is to makfe you aware of possible iavenues of funding for manpower 
development anS training, avenues taildjred to the. needs of your community. 

We have extended invitations to those people we feel are in a position to take 
the revenue-sharing ball and run with it: the decision-makers, the people who Mil. 
""be dictating wTiat course each State and local agency will take in the area of environ 
mental manpower. 

Thank you, and our best wishes for a very si^iccessful Conference. 

•MR. GOFF: I wish 'to thank our General Session guest speakers that were with 
us this morning and turn the program over to Mr. Frank Lostumbo, Assistant Director 
of the Office of Education and Manpower Planning, who will moderate the first pan^l. 
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. , , V , MANPOWER IMPLICATIONS QF FEDERAL 

■ " - V ■ , ,/ . . 'A' 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAM STRATEGIES 
FRA^IS J. LOSTUMBO, Panel Moderator 

MR. LOSTUMBO: It is interesting to^ note that four years ago this months EPA was 
formed from many diverse organizational units. A most' difficult task that the agency 
faced at that time was to pull together those_ many diverse componerita ihto a cohesive 
whole, and achiovement of that cohesion still eluded us. 

Today, we have a panel representing those components drawn together by a common 
concern — the manpower implications of their respective program strategies. Hopefully, 
this Conference will initiate a 'communication link that will move us a step closer to 
achieving that cohesive organization. This pffcnel^and each succeeding panel, hopefully, 
will be an open cqimnunications forum. As a result, the speakers have promised me that 
they will limit their discussion so tliat we will have a lengthy question and answer 
period after the' last speaker. 

The first speaker -today will be Dr. Fredorick Whittemore, who is the Deputy ; . ' 
Director of Operations x^ith the Office of Pesticide Programs. Fred jqin^ii the EPA 
back in 1973, and prior to his appointment spent ten years with the Food -oCnd Agti- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, Rome, Italy. . He has his Ph.^0^ i from 
the University of /Massachusetts, and has brought "quite an international; flavor --to 
the Agency. Fred? • . 

DR. WHITTEMORE: . Thank you very much, Mr; Lostumbo. My particulur interest, of 
course, is with applicator certification and t](ie implementation of the ametided Federal 
Insecticide, .Fungicid*^, and Rodenticide Act. Now, the enactment of this particular 
legislat'ion introduced a number of new implications with respect * to the haridXing of 
pesticides in this country. . ' 

For one thing, the Act provided for the first titae for intrastate registration of 
peaticideo. Pri^or to the enactment o£ 4:he Act, pesticides which wpre fo'rmulated, dis- 
tributed, and used witrhin a state were not subject to federal regulations. The Act 
changed: this. - ' \ , 

Furthermore, it became a felony to use a pesticide inconsistent with the label. I: 
the past, this ha4 not been true, and this phraseplogy, "Use inconsistent with the label 
is causing a number of j^roblems within the Agency witk respact to interpretation of just 
what this means. .> ' . , 

Third, and most important, theJVct provides for the classification" of pesticides 
into general 'and restricted use, and^^it is this section of the Act,. Section 3> which 
leads directly to Section 4 of the Actv, the certification of applicators to use 
restricted-use pesticides. ■ . ■' , 

1 have "distributed in the foyer some publications which may be of interest to you. 
I'll hold them up at this time so that you^can see them. The orange one is on, "Some 
Answers on the Certification of Applicators." The pink one is on, "fhe Federal Environ- 
mental Pesticide Control Act of 1972." And tb^ blacjc one is on, "Standards for Certifi- 
cation of Pesiiicide Applicators." If there are insufficient copies, you have. my name 
in the program, and I*£l bO glad to send ypu additional copies at your home address i£ 
you will let us know\ - . . 

But to deal with this matter of classification of pesticides into general and 
restricted use, the Act provides that, if the hazard is an acute toxicological hazard*, 
the ^-pesticide use will be classified for restricted use and can only be used by a certi- 
fle^ applicator. ^ . v 

■ ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ 11 



If, on the other hand, the basis ©f classification is the environmental ^^nse- " 
quences of the use, those particular pesticides can be used only by a certified 
applicator or subject to such other regulatory restrictions prescribed by the 
Administrator* " ■ \ 

Now, it' is* this phraseology which has caused great difficulty in some states. The 
legislative history stateg specif ically that the Administrator is authorized to employ 
other regulatory restrictions with respect to the use of restricted-use pe^^ticides; but 
dn the law itself, this enabling part of the lav applies only to those pesticides ^^^hieh 
are classified for restricted ^se because of. their environmental consequences, and this " 
wording causes sonie difficulties in soma states which wish to go the permit route • But 
^.t does not appear at this time thdt this is a possibility,^ We will probably have to 
have certification of applicators to use restricted-use pesticides. 

Tlie Act provides for two groups of applicator^, commercial applicators and private 
applicators.^ Within the meaning of the law, the private applicator virtually equates 
with the farmer, and the commercial applicator consists of all others. Now, this again 
causes some problems,' because we have public , health applicators; we have many people who 
are in the true sense not commercial applicators, and yht they must fall into the commer- 
cial applicator category because they are obviously not farmers. 

The definition of the, word "farmer" t One who produces an agricultural commodity, 
a pi?ivate applicator. This sometimes raises some difficulty. For example, what is the 
status of the private cemetery owner? He is not producing an agricultural 'commodity, 
and therefoi?e must be classified as a commercial applicatbrj but he is a private cemetery 
owner, and wa have a number of other cases that are vary difficult to handle. 

We .have\|aiblished standards fa$^^^ certification of applicators in the Federal 
Register, and copies of tpis |n the foyer. ' « \ 

With respc^ to the numbers o^^^applicators who we estimate must be trained in order 
to be competent am, certified, this is the key to the law. A person must be determined 
to be competent to use icestricted-use pesticides, and having been determined to.be com- 
petent, ^he must ^eh be' certified. 

How many of these are involved? This is what this meeting is all about. Wliat are 
the manpower trainlnjg requirements for tfiesa persons? Ladies and gentlemen, I wish I 
knew. I wish I knew.' We have estimates of this number, but I will be the first to admit 
that our crystal ball is rather cracked and ;cra2ed. We have} come up with some estimates, 
and^I 4iope that we are somewhere in the ball\»ark with respect to these estimates, j 

,The estimates, as we see them, are 100,000 commercial applicators and something on 
't:he order of 2,000,000 private applicators, but this again will be determined later on — 
now, this is one of the difficulties in the implementation of this program at this time.* 
Wlien we know the full scope of the number of restricted-use pesticides — this we do^inot 
know at this time because pesticides have not yet been classified. 

However, all is not lost in this respect, because we do know the general basis for 
the classification which I referred to earli'er, acute toxic hazard or environmental 
consequences. And when we look at some of the pesticide uses that we have in this 
country today, and wp consider such compounds as* parathion, with its very acute toxic 
lizard, aitd we consider tha pattern of use of piarathion in agriculture, it is quite 
probable that a very large portion of private applicators will have to use parathion and 
will therefore have to be certified. 

Now, I'm not saying at this time that parathion will be classified for restricted 
use. Certainly, in my mind, this is a very likely candidate for restricted use. ' ' 

Possibly some of the environmental pe"sticides - those which produce long- term 
effects - may, if the current courses of action are pursued, almost disappeaj:, especially 
with this most recent cancellation — if it stands up — on chlordane and heptachlor. 

However, the fact remains that we will have a number of restricted-use pesticides. 
Persons, to be able to use them, must be certified to be competent. If they are going 
to become competent to use them, in many instances they Will have to receive training; 
and if they are not certified, the use of these pesticides will be denied. Tliey simply 
will; not be able to use them, either for agricultural production or for the protection 
of the public health. " / 
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How i/uch training x^ill be required? Again, x^e have estlk^tes. We are thinking 
in terras of something in the order of eight hours of training for private applicators 
and something in the order of 4p hours of training for commercj^ial anjplieators. 

Now, you might ask, why the difference between the private (^pplibator and the 
commercial applicator. If you will recognize the fact that fclfe private applicator is 
a farmer who, in many instances, has worked his o\m land for a long rmmber of years, 
xdio is thoroughly familiar x^ith the crop pests and diseasQs which he^st control, 
has had experience x^ith the compounds and the materials over the past years, it 
becomes quite evident that ha does not have to receive the scope of training x^ith 
respect to the numbers of different pesticides that x^ould be required of the commer-o 
cial applicator'^X'/ha must of necessity, particularly in the agricultural field, deal 
x\rith a x;idex variety of crops, crop pests and diseases. This is th6 explanation of 
x;hy x^e think that the private applicator, although he must know just as. much as the 
commercial applicator about certain products, x^ill not have to have the broad general 
knox^ledge of a large number of products that will be required of the commercial 
applicator. 

We visualize this certification program, and it is mandated by law,' to be a 
state progr^am, a state certification program, and a number of the states arts noxi; ^ \ 
developing their state plans as' is required under Section 4 of the Act for approval 
by the regions of EPA.^ All plans must be submitted to EPA by October of 1975, there- 
by allox'7ing one year for reviex^ and approval of the state plans to meet the mandatory 
date of October 21, 1976. , ' . " 

In summary then, in the pesticides area we have a nev; program in many senses.. 
We have a new program iti the sense that we will be classifying pesticides for general 
or restricted use fpr the first time, but those classified for restricted use can 
only be used by certified applicators \jho must in turn be determined to bq competent 
and, in many instances, will require training* 

' In this effort there x^ill be little federal assistance. We have tried to 
obtain funding for this virtualljr x/tthout success. Therefore, this particular con- 
ference is apropos to the probrbm that we have hef ore us, that x^e must uncover other 
sources of funding for the training an^ the certification of pesticide applicators if 
we are to meet the, mandatory date of October 1976, Tind have these materials available 
as they are required for agricultural production afid for the protection of the public 
health. 

MR. LOSTUMBO: Thank you very much Fred. ' . 

Our next speaker, Wendell McElwee, is a ge'nipr Sanitarian with the Office of 
Solid Waste Management Program, EPA, and Wendell has 14 years! experience with the U.S. 
Public Health Serviee and related programs - many of those with solid waste. He has 
a B. S. in education from Kent State University, and his M. P."H.- from the Univer- 
sity of California. Wendell? 

MR. tlcELWEE: Thank you, Frank. I might elaborate just a little bit on the 
last nine years. Frank did not mention it, mainly because I didn^t ask him to, but I 
have been involved in training in one aspect or another for about eight-and-a-half of 
those years. For four-and-a-half yaars, as many of you know, solid xi7astG training 
x^as located in Cincinnati, xdiere I x/orked for the illustrious Dr. Wilcomb. The last 
four years I have been involved x^ith the federal solid waste training grants - both 
the university training grants, and the state training grants, x^hich were initiated 
in Cincinnati. 

To understand our present situation, x/e really need to consider-noed to con- 
sider the past. I think most everyone been doing that this morning on the pro-* 
gram. I x7ould like to continue that for just a fex^' minutes also. 

The federal solid xmste program originated x;hen the Solid Waste Act x-7as passed 
in 1965. We did recognize the state and local needs for training. We knew that this 
v/as needed very badly, but had little idea as to the magnitude of the need for solid 



waste training. We 'did not havq survey data available for guidance. Information was ' 
obtained from various sources and later surveys, which did emphasize the need for 
training, \ ^ 

Along with the direct training short courses in Cincinnati, there was addition- 
al need for these courses in the states. The need for courses to be presented away 
from Cincinnati became apparent by 1970, when class attendance fell and we Were 
informed; that people, at the local level particularly, could not travel out of state 
•for training. , ' " 

At this time we also planned and 'initiated a state solid waste training grant, 
program whereby we could provide fundp for the states to establish a training program 
to fill the needs in their state, particularly at the local level. This was a very 
modest program, with only a total of 12 states that did receive training grants, 
which existed fbr two years.'^ Some of them — two, in fact—-are .still in existence due 
to. extensions of time to give them al:i opportunity to utiliz,e all the 'funds which 
they had been awarded. ' 

Mow, before the state -grants weye award /d in 1970, the Univer^sity Solid Waste , 
Graduate Training Grant Program had originated^ when the federal solid waste program 
started in 1965. Those grants began in 1966 with a total of 16 universities Receiv- 
ing awards. These grants supported graduate-level training. To date,; there are 
still six, of the universities operating. Similar to the states, they are utilizing 
the funds which were originally awarded to them. Our budget cutbaclcs and restric- • 
tions started about 3,972, and consequently, these grant programs began to phase out 
'at that time, and then technically close out during July of 1973. Also, about that, 
time the. Mission 5000 program was phased down. This occurred when our office in 
Cincinnati was moved td Washington, D. C. 

Final results of the university and state training grant programs can not be 
determined. The granto are not completed, and it is very difficult to conduct sur- 
veys of an ongoing training program and produce realistic figures. Concerning the 
state .grants, I can estimate from the final, reports received from ten states com- 
pleting their grants, |hat over 7,500 people havq rece±\fe4 training at the state 
level from state pers^^dnel, and that is just a small mapsiire of what we feel those 
grants have accomplisj^^ad. / ' 

With the university grants', it is even more difficult to estimate results. 
That program had^been in existence for a number of years before 1 became involved 
with it, and somel tjf the universities had already been" terminated. We have an esti- 
mate of the number of graduate , students produced which is approximately 200 who have 
received a- Master's degree in solid waste management*. 

There has been sonTe controversy concerning the university grant program, and I 
feel that it becomes a matter of viewpoint^'^in evaluating this program. • Some people 
have felt that results were not worfch the money spent to develop these grant pro-- , 
grams at the universities. Comments are that the graduate students are not necessar- 
ily going to the area of need. It was one^of our goals in this program to have 
graduates go into federal, state, or loaal government. In these three categories, 
federal, state and local government, the graduates employed have been about equal to 
the number of graduates employed by consulting firms. . - 

Ther<2^are some who felt that this was not &ur purpose - to provide graduates 
for consulting engineering firms. Here -is where I think it depends upon your view- 
point. If you are considering the environmental needs of the'' country, what is the 
difference whether a man goes to work for a federal, a state, a local aj^ency, or 
whether he is employed by a consulting engineering firm? If they are working in 
solid waste management , ^ and it is our goal to improve the conditions of the country 
in this field,^ we felt that this was being accomplished, regardless- of where the 
graduate was employed* 

That is just a little bit^ of the background on solid waste training, and brings 
us up to today and our program. ^ We still know there .is a tremendo.us need for 
training at the state and local levels in the area of ' solid waste. / 
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We have some rough estimates, and as previous speakers have mentioned, we also 
do not know exactly what the training need is. Particularly,' we do not know what the ■ 
nee<J is because of the emerging hazardous waste program. At our. own level, the fed- 
eral level, we know that virtually all of us' will need some training in hazardous 
waste management. Our lack of budget and manpo;?er X^stricts the amount of assistance 
which can be* provided at the state level. 

As far as legislation is concerned at the federal level, there is legislation 
pending in Congress. A bill befdre the Senate Public Works. Committee does include 
training. At this point, we can only guess' as to what will actually happen with this 
legislation. "Apparently^ this legislation will not be passed until next year. Even 
with the money in that bill and the inclusion of training, passrage of the bill next . 
year still means that the money will have to be authorized for purposes of training. 

In the ar(>a of training al^ds, we still have some training aids that are avail- 
able. One is ^''O^eration Responsible," and the other is on actual operator training. 
Both packages include films, slides, manuals, and are available from the National 
Audio-Visual Center in Washington, D: C» 

In summing up, I am trying to tell you that we recognize the need for training 
at the state and local levels. We know there has to be funds for this training, and 
I emphasize to you that if you have an opportunity to work wi^th regional offices and 
. utilize the CETA funds, we urge you to do so and to use these funds for your training 
in solid waste management. « ; 

I'd like to mention also that very shortly- your problems are going to be my 
problems. I am in the process of being detailed to work with a state for two years, 
and; so I feel like I am wearing two hats this morning. I am speaking from the fed-' i 
eral level, and I will be working very shortly at the state level with state problems, i 

** . ■ . . 

MR. LOSTUtlBO; Thank you very much, Wendell. Our next speaker is the Chiefs of ] 
the Water Quality Training Branch, Municipal Permits^ and Operations Division, Office 
/3f Water Programs. 

Joe Bahniek has a B.S. in chemical engineering from P-^nn State', and he has 
served for 12 years with th^ duPbnt Company in supervisory .and management positions. 
He has been with the Federal Water Pollution Control Administration since 1968, and 
subsequently, with EPA where he has developed a number of operator training courses, 
^ \l\d current position is Chief, Water Quality Control, Manpower Training Branch, 
Municii^l Permits and Operations Divi6fion, GOTO, EPA. 

^« MR. BAHNICK;' Thank you, Frank. I'm going to cover the manpower implications • 
of the EPA water strategy and prograiA^ for Public Law 92-500, the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. / ^ 

Programs tinder this Act include the Construction Gi?ants Program - that billion 
dollar effort to build water pollution control facilities - the National Pollutant 
Discharge Elimination System (NPDES), permit compliance, operation and maintenance of » 
wastex^ater treatment plants, and manpower training* Due to time limits, I-^m going to 
cover the manpower requirements of operating municipal wastewater treatment plants, 
the operator training program. Direct training, professional training, and the 109(b) 
state training center sections that are also authorized by our PL ^-500, ^will be 
covered in panel sessions on Tuesday. 

The needs for manpow;(ar at municipal wastewater treatment facilities are, to say 
the least, very large. This past year, our Office conducted a survey to estimate 
these needs. The survey was conducted by our regional manpower people in conjunction 
with state agency people. We have data from about Al states, and in summary, the 
survey indicated that the curi^ent employment in these plants is at 67,000 to 70,000 
people. 

The people who cinade the. survey made an estimation that to meet NPDES secondary 
. effluent limitations, we should have around 85,000 people in those plants;right now. 
•There is a shortfall of about 18,000." . 
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Based on this survey, a guesstimate was made that new-entry requirements for 
growth, new plants, and turnover is about 10,000 operators per year for the next three 
or four years. Upgrading bf about 35,000 people is required to get these plants into 
operating condition to operate under NPDES permits. Copies of this survey report are 
on the table back in the registration section, and if they disappear, you can get 
extra copies from me or from the Regional Manpower Offices. * 

Now, in addition to that survey, our 0 & M people conducted some studies on 
water pollution control plant operating conditions. This study indicates that approx-^ 
iraately 50 percent of plants designed to provide secoi\dary treatment, and recently 
constructed - within the last couple of years - wi\;h construction grant funds, could 
not meet secondary effluent limitations. 

Now, ^both the survey and this study pretty much indicate the magnitude of the 
manpower problem and training needs resulting from Public Law 92-500. To * what * degree 
does manpov/er affect the National Water Program Strategy? Well, the answer to that 
is very simple. Without trained manpower, the Strategy^ just is not going to. work. 
Without trained manpower, municipal water pollution control plants, and for that 
matter, private industry plants, are not going to be able to c6mJ)ly^With the NPDES 
permit effluent limitations. These plants, large or small, have to have operators 
skilled in process control techniques and laboratory techniques. They've got to 
know their business, . ' 

The Office of Water Programs issued National Watet Strategies - we've had some- . 
thing called the year of the NPDES permit. We're starting^in FY '76 the year of per- 
, mit compliance. There is no question in my mind, the ,ye^ar of mnpower has got t& 
come along , soon. In fact, I think weM be a lot better off if the year of manpower 
had come before these others.* - ^* 

The third point I want to cover is manpower training activities administered by. 
our Office, and again *I'm going, tq concentrate here on operator training. For the 
past four or five years, our Office has administrated operator training programs 
funded by MDTA. Now, this program is primarily geared to entry-level training, and 
to meet the objectives of the Labor Department and the Manpov7er. Development and 
Training Act, and that's to find jobs for unemployed people. Unfortunately, this 
source of funding has been phased out. . • ^ 

The replacement program, the focal point of this conference - CETA - is geared 
to be covered this afternoon, but again, CETA is ^geared* to entry-level-type training, 
again to meet the objectives of providing jobs for unemployed people. In addition, 
our Water Programs Office has administered operator traitiing, authorized under 
Section 104(g)(1) of the Act. Now, these training funds arc used primarily for 
upgrade training of treatment i^lant operators. We can train people in laboratory 
controls. We' can do some supervisory training, some maintenance training, and 
training leading to operator certification. * 

In addition to those funds, we've used some for developing and administering * 
training for instructors, full-timd aiid part-time instructors, who conduct operator 
training progr,amo, both at the state and local levels. We've also developed a man- 
power planning manual and have conducted some training courses to assist states 
improve - develop manpower planning capabilities. 

The NPDES permit program has really magnified the need for upgrade training for 
personnel to operate thtase plants. We've got to meet secondary^ effluent limitations 
and we've got to start, meeting these so-called self-reporting requirements of the Act. 

For the self-reporting requirements part of NPDES, we are currently developing 
four levelD of laboratory-type^ training programs for operators. The first level is 
to. provide training in the ftindameritals of lab techniques. This is training for 
those operators who would have problems handling balances, using pipettes. The 
National Training Center has developed a second-level course, a one-week courde, in 
which we can help the operators to perform the five basic parameters-- BOD, SS, pll. 
Pee Colif. , *FLOW-'-that all municipal permits - all municipal plants have to report on. 



We will also develop courses on nutrient analysis and on metals analysis. Now, each 

of these courses will include an instructor manual, something we call a Trainee 

Effiuent Monitoring Procedure Guide, and audio-visuals. . 

» 

The second , course that Harold Jeter & Company have developed out at Cincinnati - 
tha instructor's^ manual and the monitoring guide will be available for distribution / 
in January. VJe'll.get copies of these things out to the states* The National Train- 1 
ing Center is goitrg to conduct a course for state instructors, those who conduct ^this ' 
kind of training, again, in January in Cincinnati. Word of these courses will come 
out through our regional manpox<rer people. ' . * 

The instructor's manual,. and also some training materials for this first course 
t.hat I've talked about, will also be available for distribution in January or Febru- ^ 
ary. Currently, we have three training centers:' one in Maryland, one in Florida, 
and one in Missouri conducting pilot efforts in these courses. Wa have some trai.ning 
-funds to fund- three more sites this fiscal year, and, hopefully, we can* get one of 
thesii demonstration grants in each region.. 

This effort is keyed to effluent monitoring and the compliance assurance pro- 
gram. The v7hole effort is based on the NPDES self-reporting requirements, and if the 
lab data is not reliable, the V7hole program is going to be in trouble'. To assist 
plant operators in me^eting effluent limitations, we're going to develop similar-type 
'programs in process control techniques-. , ' • ' ^ 

By April 1975, we hope to complete some mod!el standard operating job procedures 
for treatment plant operations. These operating procedures will contain some control 
technology developed by Al West and used in the Seattle metro plant. Again, we'll 
try to get these materials ljut to the state agencies and to the instructor^. 

In addition to thesta types of prpgranis, we'll be working with ABC, the Associate 
Boards of Certification, to develop and improve operator certification, certifying 
programs, especially in the testing procedures. We'll xi7ork vith instructor training, 
.arid we'll provide some training for state* planners. 

Inv summary, our operator training strategy will focus on assisting states, to 
develop Opeirator training capabilities. We're going to provide $650,000 in FY ^75 / 
6f 104(g)(1) state gfants funding -to state agencies. This will go through pur 
regional manpower people to Regional Administrators to award these grants, We'll 
continue to develop courses, curriculum, training materials, and audio-visuals to 
support these* training programs. We will continue to train instructors, and xi7e will 
continue the demonstration grant fpr short periods to get some of the new programs 
gding. We feel at this point in time, with these limited resources, that this, strat- 
egy is the most cost-effective way of trying to meet some of these needs of PL 92-500c 

MR. LOSTUMBO: Thank' you very much, Joe. And now, we'll hear, from the clean 
water man, ttm Chief of the Special Studies Section in the Water Supply Division, 
James E. Warren. He is a commissioned officer of the Pilblic Health Service, and has ' 
been involved vjith water supply and pollution control programs since 1963. Jim has 
a Bachelor of Engineering degree from Vanderbilt University. 

MR. WARREN: The remarks that I'm going to make ate going to differ slightly 
from those that you've heard from the pollution control people. We are not operating 
ail up-to-date legislative mandate that includes positions for manpower development, 
but I hope that the efforts that we have made in manpower planning will be of inter- 
est to you, and perhaps you might be able to offer us some suggestions a^^ we get into 
this new legislation. 

•1 Prior to 1900, the epidemics 6f water-borne diseases in the United States were 

commonplace. With the introduction and use of .filtration and chlorination at the 
turn of the century, the incidence of disease fell rapidly. These epidemics were 
virtually eliminated. 

It's not surprising, therefore, t^at a complacency with the quality of drinking 
water arose. This complacency was f elt%t the state level of government in terms of 
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insufficient resources to provide an adequate program of water supply surveillance 
training, and technical ajssistance. The growing national concern over other sectors 
of the environment, such as air and water pollution and solid waste disposal, has 
placed water supply at 4 competitive disadvantage for resources* 

In recent years, however, many sanitary engineers and health professionals saw 
indications that 'this cofliplacency was resulting in a dangerous narrowing of the 
margin between a safe and an unsafe water supply. These indications took the form 
of failure to meet constituent limits, poor operation and maintenance of facilities, 
inadequate bacteriological and chemical Siurveillance, infrequent sanitary surveys, 
and inadequately trained "system operators* " 

Frequently', these deficiencies led to sporadic disease outbreaks which are how 
occurring at the rate' of one reported outbreak per month, and have resulted in. an 
average of four-to-five thousand cases of illness each year.- 

Of greater significance, however, was the realization that reported outbreaks 
represented only about dne-tenth of those that actually occur but are not reported. 
Furthermore, the role of drinking-water quality as a possible cause of chronic ill- 
ness, such as cancer anS heart disease, is just now being recognized. 

These determinations haven*t escaped the notice of Congress. Over, the last 
four years, legislation to ensure a healthful supply of^afe drinking water has been 
under develapment. In the past few TVeeks, the legislation has passed both Houses of i 
the Congress, and it's my understandings now that it's gone to the Wliite House to be 
acted on by the President. The Safe Drinking Water Act of 1*974 would Tluthorize EPA 
to establish drinking water regulations or stAidards which would be applicable to 
nearly all public water sup*ply systems in the country. The states' would fie responsi- 
ble for enforcement, with back-up authority vested in EPA. The legislation would 
also expand EPA*s research and technical assistance activity. This recognizes that 
a successful water supply program involves more than just the enforce;nent of the 
standards. ' . , ' . 

Grant funds would also be available to assist the stqt^ to expand their pro- 
grams,, and specific emphasis would 'be placed on programs for training persons for • 
.occupations involving the public health aspects of drinking water. 

Well, despite the current lack of a legislative mandate, . the Water 5ut)ply' 
Division hab been v/otking with the state.5J all along in an 'effort to upgrade the ' 
states' water supply programs. And we hope., that this will lead to improvement in 
this nation's water supply systems. 

For instance, our regional offices have completed, or have in-progress, jsompre- 
hensive evaluations of water supply programs in 13 otate^. These evaluations, which 
include a review of the state laws and regulations and administrative policy activi- 
ties and organization and resources, are'being used by the states to make improve- 
ments. They form the basis for justification of needed increases in funds and . - 
manpower* / 

During the course bf these evaluations, it's been necessary to define the 
essential program activities and to estimate manpower needs. Recently, the Water ^ 
Supply Division has developed, with the close cooperation o£ the Congress and the 
Conference of State Sanitary Engineers^ a manual for the evaluation of state drinking 
water programs. This manual builds upon experience gained during prior state evalu- 
ations, and forms a rational basis for estimating state water supply manpower needs* 
Wtile it provides an e.^timate of resource needs fot various activities, the form 
contained in the appendix to this manual provides an opportunity to customize man- 
pQx^ev needs to the particular state under study. This flexibility is essential in 
order -to account for differences' that exist from state to state. 

I would now like to outline that portion of the manual that relates to the 
development of manp'ower needs . . Rather than go through each of these activities and 
explain the rationale, I think I'll just briefly note them and then,-: if there are any 
questions about how we came up with the figures, I'd be glad to answer the questions. 
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The basic building block used to calculate manpower requirements "is^he number 
of public water supply systems. . We define a public water supply systota/us any system, 
that provides water to the public for consumption, ^nd this is exclu^t^ of.^ water 
that is sold in bottles or other closed containers. 

And we define two classes of public systems. One is the larger systems that 
provide water to ten or more premises, or to 40 or more resident individuals. Then, 
there is a large groiip of other public systems that^ also provide water to the public 
but are small, such as systems found at recreational areas, and self-stxpplied motels 
and restaurants. ' ' 

An effective state program must- conduct certain activities for each public 
system to determine compliance with state laws, regulations, and policies, and to 
provide- asGistantee to correct def icienci^ ,when they are found, and \^eVe categorized 
these activities, as you* 11 note on the screen, into five areas. 

One is tfie engineering and technical assistance activity; others are bacterio- 
logical surveillance,? chemical surveillance, laboratory evaluation and certification, 
and operator certification and graining. 

Based on these activities, we* (?'ame up with a system estimate of manpower needo. 
VJhile these national figures are of primary interest to us, the states quite properly 
have their own individual state requirements uppermost in mind. 

Each state may wish to use the manual as a tool to calculate its ovm individual 
needs, and although we feel our estimates of manpower nepds for various progr^s are 
reasonable, IM like to stress that when individual 'state needs are being calculated, 
the-evaluator should think through the conditions applicable, to its ov;n particular „ 
situation and develop different figures as appropriate. 

. Xo asaist in this process, the manual explains the assumptions dnd derivations 
that were used in reaching staffing needs, and it includes a form to assist in the 
calculations. By applying our per-system figures to the number of public water sys- 
tems in the country, the gross estimate of total manpower needs can be eaj.culated. 

At the present timCi, we are in the middle of an inventory of municipal water 
supply facilities. Tills is the first update of the last Inventory that was done in 
1962.. At that time^ there were slightly mora than 19,000 systems. Now, we estimate 
that^lt^s going to bje somewhere in the neigJil^rhood of 40,000. Based on this 40,000 
figure,, the statqs would require a staff of| s!«^proxlmately 1,600 engineers, chemists, 
bacteriologists, technicians, and other sup|^ort personnel* 

In addition to these community systems, we estimate that there may be as man'y 
as 200,000 of these other small public systGrns. These systems will be covered under 
the Safe Drinking Water Act. This will require nearly 2,900 additional state people, 
for a total of some 4,500 employees. 

We really don't have any accurate statistics on the current number of employees 
involved in state drinking water programs, but the best estimates we have indicate 
that there are somewhere in the neighborhood of 500, or only about 11 percent of the 
number that's needed. 

Most of the current state programs devote their efforts to the community sys - 
' tems; but, even so, the current manpower is less than one-third the amount that we 
^feel is needed for this class of system. So, obviously, the buildup of state staff 
is going to be a gradual process spread out over a number of years. We are highly 
encouraged by the progress that has already been made in the states that requested 
evaluations of their programs. Armed with the results of an irdependenf evaluation, 
many of these states have hired, or have been authorized, sizeable increases in their 
staff. We hope that this manual can be used by the other states as a tool to develop 
and support -resource 'needs, and that similar program growth will take place* 

IIR; LOSTUMBO:. Thank you very much, Jim. Our next speak(^r IsJ^Ir. Jean 
Schueneman, who is currently the Dircetor of the Control Programs Development Divi- 
sion in the Office of Air Quality Planning" and Standards down at Research Triangle 
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Pick in 'Durham, North Carolina. • / * . - 

. . Jean has been involved wit^.air pollution activities since, 1948 He began iti 
St. Louis in the Health Division ^ere he served as an Air Pollution cShtrol Engineer 
until 19^5. And after that he spe^t 13 years in the Public Health Se^ice. Prior to 
jjDining EPA^ he spetnt four years as Director of the Air Pollution Control Program in * 
the State of Maryland. Actually, Jean has worked so long and so well in air pollution 
act.ivities thati most recently, he returned from a technical assistance mission with 
the Pan American Health Organization down in Peru. 

MR. SCHUENEM^:" I first want to talk briefly about where we are in the air 
pollution field and how we. got there. We can^start with bid smoke abatement programs 
that^were operating about 1900 and thereabouts. The programs at that time were to 
tram boiler operators to burn soft coal in such a way that they would not make 
» smoke. They tried that approach for 40 years; after 40 years of trying to teach 
boiler operators how to fire coal smpkelessly, they gave up and took the bold approach 
and prohibited the use of high-volatile coal in hand-fired furnaces and solved the 
problem. . . - . 

I'm not sure that that's not going to turn out to be the case with some of the 
things that w^xe working on at- this time. The answer may be better technology 
^- rather than trmng to train people who often don't care to do things that they don't 
reallV want to do. It's a tough job. Maybe we carx do it. Later on came broader- - 
scale programs ^ the mid 1950s. Growth "began to happen-in the middle 60s in most 
programs^ wi If h s^^ except ions. But even in 1965, the^ were only 1,600 state and^ 
•local government al|^ p^ollution control employees. "^^ \. • 

Major growth has occurred siiice 1967 in various /federal grant programs in con- 
junction with the environmental awakening. But even in 1967, there were only 2,000 
people, and now there are about 6,500. We've about doubled the number of people in 
the past four years in state and local programs. ^ 
v The national air pollution program depends upon the performance of a particular 
ta'sk by well-trained people in almost every sector o^4gociety. It's the federal 
government; it's the state and local ait pollution control, agencies; it ' s polluting 
industries, control equipment manufacturer^ scientific instfuijent vendors, universi-^ 
ties, political bodies, citizen action groups, automobile manufacturers, manufacturers 
of basic process and combustion equipment, urban planning organizations, transporta- 
tion agencies, the automobile maintenance industry, fuel suppliersi- producers and 
converters, and coi;isul ting, firms. . 

So, all we have to do is get all the people involved in air pollution activi- 
ties trained to do wha^t the^should do, and the problem hopefully would be solved. * 
That doesn't seem to be whamsxgoing on/ howe-^er. 

• The overall scheme, ds rar government at the various levels to identify air ^ 
quality goals, to develop overall management plans, to adopt laws and regulations and 
then to enforce these laws and regulations and evaluate status and progress. 

The commercial and industrial sectors are called upon, with som^e hdj^p from the 
government, to provide the tools needed to actually keep pollution out of the air, to 
apply, control equipment and to maintain and operate it,, to do research and develop- 
ment, and to develop be|:ter ways of doing jobs to make less pollutic^n. 

The general public and legislative bodies are expected to try to understand 
and support our progratmsY to adopt laws that we need, and to provide budgetary support 
for governmental activities. * • , 

The academic community is supposed to provide training and conduct some kinds 
of research. All' of these activities take trained manpower. The basic education is 
provided by universities, by higl^ schools and the primary schools, but these institu- 
tions do not provide people who are fully trained and "prepared to do the variety of . 
jobs that need to be done. There's a great need to adapt the liasic education that \ 
people receive in formal schools to those specific purposes and, jobs that we have to 
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do in the air pollutit^n control field at the professional level .\ 

. Since the field is relatively nfew and growing, a pool of- #ained manpower did 
not exist and does not now exist to which we can go and convert people over from what 
they were to some kind of an air pollution control speciali^, without* some kind of 
training and reorientation, <> " 

. In Hhe commercial ^nd industrial field,, the job of training seems to fall ' 
mostly upon the commercial\:^nd industrial sector, and *the. training must be done by 
them rather than by government. We hope that they will take that responsibility, and 
they seem to do fairly well, 

So, take a look «at the state and local governments. What are. they expected to 
do under provisions of the Federal Clean Air Act, which says .the state and local 
governments are primarily responsible for doing the job of controlling air pollution, 
as specified and identified .and interpreted by EPA? - f> 

They have tO measure air quality; they have to develop complex programs for 
managing the air resource in terms of identifying emission sources and cleaning tiiem 
up and finding ways ^d means t,o do so; they have to review environmental impact \^-\ 
statements; issue permits on new construction for thousands of different kinds of ^ 
facilities; enforce regulations; inform the public;* integrate air quality considera- 
tions in ^ the laud use and transportation plans, including the new goal of developing 
what. is known as a transportation control plan, which peans nothing more than revising 
the whole transportation system of a city so that air pollution will be reduced jSs^ 
well as move people from one place to another, » . * 

Xhey have to collect, store, analyze and report on masses 'of air quality and 
emission data, arid they are supposed to participate in motor vehicle inspection main- ' 
tenance programs, incliiding, presumably, training the people riecessary . to gefe the job . 
^lone,' < ; ' ■ • -^v /' ^ ,. T - " ^ ' ' 

Again I wduld'say that people, fully prepared to do 'this kind of wide-ranging 
and complex job just are not produced by uitLver^ities, and prpbably will not be pfa- ' , 
duped by universities since we haye so few^pdople on .a- national basis- — perhaps no ^ 
more, than 10,000 — engaged in government activities:. You just don* t haye the market 
nece&sary for uniTCrsitifes and others* to traili those people without federal support, ^ 

We know that more than half of the people who are nbw on-lDoard in air poM^tion 
control agencies have been. there less than four years, and it does take some time to ' 
understand the complex field- of air pollution control. We also know that state and ^ 
lopal .governments need an additional 3,000 people to dq the job in the complete air^ 
resource maiiagement field, and we don't see where these are coming from, nor who, will 
train them. We don't think the state' and local governments can do the air pollution 
control job without proper training for the people that they need. . 

'Some, pf the results of a lack of trained personnel in state and local govern- 
ments will be the development of poorly done comprehensive plans. There iust won't 
be a strategy-and-tactics document indicatingi where we're going and how we're 'going 
^to get^there, because it takes a irather vast knowledge to figure that ojut and to lay 
it out in such a way that it .will come to pass and liappen. 

We'll have inaccurate air quality data, resulting in large expenditures of ' 
money, for inappropriate purposes an'S'based oil faulty data with questionable outcomes. 
We'll probably have inaccurate e^nissiori measurements, because the staff and personnel 
are not properly trained to make them, making it possible far some sources to pol- 
lute withput getting caught, and resulting in court cases and long harangues. 

We'll have poprly directed programs because the administrators ol^ programs are 
not adequately prepared^ As far as I know, there is only one place in the United 
States that attempts to train the fellow who runs a control program. Where do pro- 
gram airectofs come from, unless someone does train him? ^Most Ag^ency people rise up' 
through the technology field apd end up directing a program with little or no know- 
ledge of the total impact-of it and how to integrate it into the community and how 
to take care of the budget, personnel, political relationships , pul)lic in-f ormatiph. 
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etc», which are. all new to the, rising technologist. - 

We'll find that abatement schedules which agencies develop, because of inade- * 
qu^t.e knowledge and training of personnel, will not be public interest abatement 
schedules, but rather, they'll be industrially oriented compliance schedules. We'll\ 
lose public. support and political support because of poorly operated and ineffective 
programs that may be expensive. ' 

We-il probably have more new sources that pollute unneces'Sarily because some- 
bQdy did a bad job of reviewing the. plans and specifications for new plants. And 
we'll have other kinds of various^ unmet goals in our programs. 

EPA.. has a direct training program that operates out of Durham, North Carolina. 
It conducts about 90 courses- a year - about half o£ them in North Carolina^ the 
other half ^'t various locations throughout the country, -in cooperation with our teti 
regional ojEfices and-|the states. ^.These cover about 34 subjects. Some 3,000 students 
attend each year, bu^ even at that, we expect that th^s fulfills less than 20 percent 
of the training nefta that has been identified through cofeprehensive studies. We do 
produce some' self- instruct it)nal courses so th^t people can teach themselves in their 
own of f x)s^es, and those materials can be used l?y^ control agencies in training their 
people. We provide training materials- and consultation to state and local agencies 
that want, to conduct their own training. ' . . 

, EPA has provided some support for universities to conduct graduate training' for 
personnel who want to. work in l^he air pollution field. We used to support 40 univer- 
* sities in?'''this work; we now suppdrt 18, with 180 people being trained\each) year. We 
•^Iso support consortia of universities and an Environmental Management\'Institute for 
training directors of control programs. The Of f ice. of Management and Bo^dget'has 
directed that this program be phased out^ with fiscal 1975 being the last year of , • 
funding, although as Mr,. 'Aim indicated, we are trying to get that, extended. 

. We provide fellowships for control agency personnel -to go* to graduate school 
and find out more about what they're to do and get them coapbat-ready arid operational 
in a shorter period of time. We now provide 70 of these each yegir. Hopefully, after 
they receive their training, they go back to work-in their home control agency. 

Our activities in thjs training of industrial equipment operators, who run the 
control equipment to, prevent pollution from going into the atmosphere, has been zero. 
. We expect and hope that»the industrial community will take car© of training those 
people / ' " ^ . i> . 

We have done nothirfg to train the people who operate the hundreds of thousands 
of air pollution sources, such as home heating plants, water heaters, automobiles, 
backyard trash burners, and all' the boilers in buildings. We don't think we can do 
much in this field because the people are so numerous, so diverse, and; generally 
unavailable for training. .We'll have to get at that problem through foolproof 
equipment that can't be improperly operated, and by technological change that will 
make the source or op'eratipn clean no matter what the operator does to it. 

We do see a limited role for state and local air pollution control agencies in 
training their professional staff s^ and certainly in training the technicians who 
work within state and local air pollution control organizations. And we think per- 
haps they can 5o something abbut training- the motor vehicle inspection stafrx if the 
federal government can'help them out to some extent. We don't believe it advantage- 
duis for state and local governments to do many\bf the kinds of professional training 
that need to be done. The federal government is in the best position to do it 
properly, effectively 'and efficiently, although we do see inadequacies in EPA's 
program in that field at this time. 

There 'ds much to be done in the field of' training motor vehicle mechanics. As 
you all know from' heaving taken your car to an automobile mechanic: rip-off man, ydu 
just don't get particularly good service. The fjederal government has done almost 
nothing about training automotive personnel, but we have promulgated regulations that 
say there shall be adequate automobile maintenance. Our actions seem to indicate 
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that this is sufficient; we don't have to do any more. It just doesn't Jiappen that? 
way, and you all know it. We've got^to get something tooled up; get i±e automobile 
industry, the oil companies, and vocational schools working with state and local- 
governments; we n^ed to^pfovid^ training materials; we need to get people in and gef 
the^n taught how to do what they ai;e supposed to do. ' . :^ 

Generally speaking, I think our' evaluation of our own training" program - and I 
may INmproperly reflect EPA' s views; these are my pd^sona^l views^ is that our train- 
ing program is totally inadequate to* 4o the job that it'^^suppdsed to do. ^ 

?iew is that if the federal government will set th,e .goals ^ and targets^, pro- 
vide information on methods and procedures, train the people wha are needed tQ do 
the jQb,\aAd then turn the-state and loc^l governments loose to do it, that the job 
will get oone with some policing and overview, hopefully a minimum, by the federal * 
government A The kev that seems to be lacking and seems not to be understood at the 
federal, state, and%Lbcal levels in government is the crucial need for manpower 
development a^d 'traiffi^g at the professional level, at least, and "perhaps a,t the 
operatiorfal and techw^^^ levels as well. 

/ This t^eiM the c^s^y perhaps this conference will help draw attention to that . 
need and -get somia rebrientation and redistribution of funds. I doubt that we can 
count on mtich increase in total available funds, but we've* got to identify tho^e 
things that are bel.ng done which are yiot as productive as manpower training, and get 
the money shifted from those things into manpower training. 



MR., LOSTUMBO: Well, now that Jearis has clfarged us all up with 4:hat stirring 
speech, I'm sure there are many questions from ^he audience* 

MR. MILLER: My name is\ Charles Millet;. * I'm wfth the Iowa Department of 
Environmental Qaality, and I have a pair of .questions for Mr. McEl^Sree that X would 
like tp ask him. in the jiatute <!rr* solid waste. Why does , the national strategy contain 
no specific manpower needs at this time? And the second one, with the first question 
in mind? I really don't understand why the Mission 5000 project was dropped'. 



MR, McELWEE: I'll answer the second one first . Mission, 5^000 — I think that 
this was a casualty of the budget cutback, "budget cutbacks invo;lvlng money and man- 
power which, as I mentioned, occurred last July 1. That --s when, our Office t/as moved 
from Cincinnati to Washington, P. C, and we experienced our biga sliceback. Would 
yqu tepeat the first one again? / \ 7 \ 
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' " MR • MILLER: Yes. The national strategy for manpower tjralning in ^olid waste - ^\ 
I wonder why you haven't got more figures on what's needed*. Why doesn't the national 
strategy contain more specific maiipower needs? 



MR. McELWEE: Well^ I mentioned that we '^have 3ome estimates on t^hat, and I 
must confess I wasn't involved with this* Jon Perry and personnel at Frank's office 
were involved with the survey that I mentioned, and we do have some figures. I have 
some tables with me, and Frank can correct me here .if I'm 'in error, that as of July \ 
1974, we, felt there was a need for 91,000 positions to receive upgrade-level 
training... ^ ' 



MR. LOSTUMBO: That's man-weeks, Wendell. Let me perhaps clarifjKthis a little 
bit, too. There was a study done by the Office ^of Solid Waste Management several 
years ago — I believe it was in *71 or '72--which indicated some manpower shortages. 

.The problem is, with 'that study and our most recent study, we don't nave a 
sufficient statistical sample to ^ lay on the line and say these are really wn^re the 
needs are. JToW, we're depending on you people in the ptates tojielp 'Us fill chose" 
factual data gap^ that we have. It is a major problem at the national level to\ 
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identify the specific needs when the data we h^ve does not constitute a- statistically 
valid sample. Does that 'ajtswer^ your question?' ^ * ' 

MR. MILLER J. Yes, it does. Thank, you.' 

MR* VASUKI; My name is Vasuki.., I'm with the Stfate of Delaware. I'd like to 
compliment Mr. Schueneman for an excellent summation of manpower problems faced in 
the ertVironment^l field. While I think he expressed very clearly what the states and 
local governments need, I'd also like to s\iggest that perhaps EPA does need some of 
that « trained manpower because of a* very vacillating policy, which indicates that 
sometimes they don't knbw what they're trying^ to direct. 

• ' . ■ ' • " * ■ 

A VOICE: The questioA I have is for Mr. Bahnick. He mentioned that many of 
the plants were not able to meet the secondary tre^atment standards, ^e^question is: 
Were the secondary treatment standards under Public Law 89-660, or i^ it Public Law 
92-500? ^' ■ ^ . . \ ' - 

^ ^MR. BAHNICK: Public Law 92-500.. . / 

A VOICE: Well, again, this points up a problem of changing federal standards 
and regulations.. The inertia of the political system to carry out some of these goals 
indicates that we should not have major changes in national policies^ anything less 
t^an a, decade. • \ « « 

MR. BAHNICK: "These plants were designed for ^secondary treatment. They should 
have been meeting the standards. It wasn't a situatiotx of primary plants not meeting 
the secondary treatment requirements. 

MR.'SUDDRETH: I'm Jim Suddreth from the Water Pollution Control Federation in 
Washington. I ^hav^ a couple of questions for Joe Bahnick, and one tjf them I think 
he answered. What is the current status of 104(g)(1)? When the amendment that 
carried on 104(g)(1) this year expires, what will happen? Will it be continued? 

MR. BAHNICK: We will have funding for ^ least on6 more year ending Jyne '76. 

MR. SUDDRETH: For one. more year you're^ going to have that funding. Is the 
C.E.W.T. Program and the TV Program in Wyoming going to. b^ continued? . What's the 
situation on the National Impact Programs?" * 

MR. BAHNICK: The TV Program in Wyoming was funded by the region. Development 
will stop' at this point, and^we'll be looking at what we're going to do with -the 
program as far as distribution and utilization are concerned. And which is the other 
one? 

MR. SUDDRETH: The Other one was the C.E*W.'T. Program. ^ 

MR. BAHNICK: We will fun' one of the three community colleges for at least 
one year. We're at the point now where the instructional materials, the curriculum 
and aLl associated Resources are ready. They should be ready ''for distribution by 
the end of this year.' to any community college that might want to put oji the course, 
without funds from EPA. ^ 

MR. SUDDRETH: OK, so after this one-more-year funding, you haVe other pilot 
programs you expect t9 go into on the National Impact? 

' ■ - ■• ■ ' r^-^ 
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MR. BAHNICK; '"The second pilot program^we- re developing is a program at the two- 
year Associate of Arts level being developed in New York- right now, geared to water 
quality, surveillance a;nd analysis, Hopefuliy,\we' 11 get two-year people out who can 
work for state agencies in this big job 6f water^iiality surveillance. 

, MR. SCHRADER;. Yes, J'm DalJ^e Schrader. I'm ^th the Environmental ^Protection 

Agency, and iVia on loan- to the State of Maryland^ ana\I >share that feeling of having 
a home in either place. ^ - 

^^lie question relates to National Impact Programs. We kn the State o'f Maryland 
"are very^u^ in favor of National Impact Programs. We like xd participa,t:e in them. 
We would likeNiLo know who determines the priority of what a National Impact Program 
is, where it shaliU be held, and what input the states shouIE^ have when ^ the major 
portion of a-Nfational Impact Program is going to be conducted in a state^ 

We're concerned because the question relates to a number of incidents oyer the 
last year where we'd g^t to the office in tha morning and have questions from the 
secretarial level, the Governor's office - wh^ is this national program going on in 
our ^tate? ^ And they've not ijeein clued in and neither, have we. We'd like to know 
how th^ regional office and the state office are supposed to fit into^that pi^ocedure 
in the past, and what's going to happen in the future. ' . 

Ite^. BAHNICK: On the priority for National Impact Programs, that's pletty much 
in our shop, Dave, with myself and my staff -and, of course, ray able leaders up above. 
We'rg ^oing. through this ^gain with FY '75, and we'll be doing it in FSf '76. Yes, 
we've had some problems, t think, j7ith coiranunicatlons once we have a program going in 
a state. ^ We' ll try' t^o improve this. 

A VOICE: * Bud Hovey, New York State. This is mainly directed at Jean, but also 
at everybody elW h^re . I get very disturbed when I hear that the. Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget is telling the li^PA to ''phase out this program and that program, partic- 
*.ularly phe training programs. - 

We have 250 people workihg just in our air pollution agency, alone, and it would 
become an Impossible task for us to train all of these people the way that EPA can 
provide the training, so we need the EPA training center^/available to us, particu- 
larly for our technicians' training. ' ■ . * 

Another thing t want to say to Jean id t^hat - he 'talked abdut training auto 
mechanics. We have a pilot ''program going on right now for the training of auto 
mechanics in the servicing and maintenance of the air pollution control systems on 
cars, and if anybody is interested in knowing anything about that program, they can 
get in touch Vith me in my office in Albany and I can send any of the information to 
them. • V 

■ - V • , V, . . - 

MR. SCHUENEMAN: I don't know how things operate in the national headquarters 
because I've never worked there, but we down at the working level — we work in North 
Carolina, as you know. But we at the working level understand ^that 0MB has directed 
this, that, or something else . Certainly, EPA is not without influence in 0MB, and 
certainly we do have some prerogatives to direct priority wl'thin EPA. 

One can debate, and I have debated unsuccessfully, ae to the relative importance 
of manpower and other program activities. Part of the reason for lower priority being 
assigned to training is that we don't get strong support on the need- for manpower 
training. It's a non-visible kind of thing, partly because Frank King and his groujp, 
I think, do it so well.. We almost never, get a complaint. All we get are letters 
saying, "Thank you so much for having conducted the program." 

But if people don't get trained > you don't' see headlines in the New York Times 
that say, '.'The XYZ Corporation Has^ lieen Thrown. in Jail." It's Just ,not a big public 
attention-getter. We -think that perlpps state and local governlents can assist by 
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making their views known more often and more^vociierously as to the merit, need for,: 
and usefulness of manpower training, so that we can develop a constituency that will 
assist EPA's management people In the upper echelons In assigning priorities to this 
progr^ or that program, and where you put a limited number of dollars, and what the 
most important things are. 

With respect to auto mechanic training, we don't see a great need for EPA' s ^ 
direct activity. We do see a supportive role in the development of channels of ^ 
communication, development of training "materials, and working with nationalr-level 
organizations. If EPA can sensitive them to the need for training, th§n when^state 
and local people try to get the job done^, they'll have support from the national-level 
.organization. . (25^ " 

. MR. BAHNICK: Let-me add something to wh^t Jean has said on professional -train- 
ing. We initiated fellowships for state agenc^ personnel two years ago. We had some 
43 felloi^shlps in '74 out, and- we'll continu^ that/ this fiscal year, in FY '76; 

We issued a grant to Utah State for Joe MWdlebrooks to survey state agencies, 
to get a handle on what impact the phase-out of the professional training grants will 
have on providing those professionals for ybur program^. When#it comes around to 
your agency, here's a chance to do what Jean was just saying. Voice your opinion one 
way or another on just what that phase-out of that program means to your agency. 

' . -MR. LOSTUMBO: I think the key point here, too, was stated earlier by Al Aim. 
The Agency is push?.ng very strongly to at least put the phase-but program qn a hold 
basis while we're acquiring datk. We are hopeful that our appeal will have'^ome 
success, at least keeping the phase-out* plan at a level that it was in FY '75.' In- 
the interim, we Expect to gather data to determine what the professional training 

situation lyill be a year or two from now. - " . - 

• . .. 

MR. BENNETT: Ernest Bennett, State of Illinois EPA. I, too, am disturbed when 
I realize that state and federal budgetary groups can make statewide, nationwide 
impact by deciding what will or will not be budgeted. I'm equally disturbed when I 
hear comments that we don't have the bucks at the federal level; and with that, we 
sort of seem to pass the buck to the state. 

I'm disturbed when I hear the naivete that industry will pick up or should pick 
up the tab for training their people. 'I don't know how it works in. other states, but 
I know that 'with the salary levels at municipal government, we train them at the 
municipality - industry hires them. And so, in reality, we have been training for 
the industry. And I think it's time we quit foollng< ourselves. 

But I think I'm most disturbed as I see the states beitig told that they are to 
take up the training endeavor. ' Some o£ us are achieving soma success in that, at 
least working'in that direction. I'll -be mentioning this tomorrow, at least for 
Illinois. I'm. disturbed when I see things like tuition games played with the national 
training centers. Today there's tuition, tomorrow there's not tuition., next day 
there '^s tuition. We play the game. 

I don't* know, again, how it works in other states, but I am now committed, and 
therels nothing ^I can do about budgetary changes until a year called FY '77. Now, 
'this mak^s it a little bit; rough when we play games. I'd like to direct this to 
Jofe. Just what are we going to do about Jeter's shop and being able to get some 
money in there so that we can get guys from our states- down to places like Cincinnati, 
get them trained, and get them back so we can make some use of that capability to 
carry on this training endeavor we are supposed to take up? 

I've got another important problem. In order to train in Illinois, I've got to 
have instructors. To get instructors, I've got to have some capability. I'm having 
problems gettit^g, J:hings, like a bopk from Ken Hay, as I'v^ indicated to you, Joe, 
personally. * . * 



MR. LOSTIMBO: i/ould you like me to start of on that, ^oe? We have two 
training centers, as a matter of fact* There's the trainings center at Research 
Triangle Park, which is managed by Frank King. And then there's the training center 
in Cincinnati, managed by Harold Jeter. ' ^ ' ■ 

With regard to ^ the tuition fee, once again we have a policy conflict where 0MB 
decreed that we would charge a user-fee or a tuition fee for agency direct training 
activities. Believe me, the Agency senior policy staff tried to do all they could 
do to overturn that decision, but tp no avail. However, we have gotten some relief . 
in the fact that waivers are" available through the next fiscal year on a ra:ther ^ 
liberal policy, provided you have a sufficient justification. Now, Joe, I'll yield 
to you. 

MR. BENNETT: Just a minute, Joe, before you start, because .it is the cruel hoax 
of this that I'm disturbed about. When ..you went from no tuition to 0MB' s tuition, 
that simply ruleid out for us any chance of sending people. The net result of that 
was that we did not budget something called travel and per diem expenses. You know, 
if you're not going to send anybody because you don't have tuition money, then you 
don't need travel and per diem. All right, so we have a budget sans travel, per, 
diem and tuition*^ 

Now, you come back^ to waiver, but I don't havfe travel- funds. Now, where am I 
going to get enough to have travel funds? You know, .the ball's got to stop bouncing 
somewhere, and I don't think you can abrogate your responsibilities away so easily; at 
the federal level, and just say, today this is what we're going 1;o do. 

MR. LOSTUMBO: Well^ the question - the core of the question is a deeper matter 
in terms of what federal policy is, and the Agency. has certain constraints which it 
tries to catry out and provide technical assistance the best possible way that it can, 
given those constraints. 

We here can't give you a policy decision or a policy ruling that EPA is suddenly 
going to shirk these constraints and reach its hand out and help you in the training 
area. That's why we've used CETA and other activities to get training through other , 
mechanisms, because there isn't sufficient resource support. We've also tried to 
package programs to give to states, so that in some states they could train theia-t 
selves a$ opposed to having to come to our activities, but even there, that's limited. 
So; it's not the kind of thing that we can say to you, yes, we're going to solve that 
problem and help you, because we can't ignore the policy constraints. 

* ■ 

MR. BAHNICK: : Probably the only way to make it settle down would be to put 
something in the, federal law that says, "Training ^hall be provided without tuition." 
Otherwise, it's going to do this same kind of oscillation again and again, for year 
after year. I just don't see it settling down. 

MR. KOSTUMBO; We're running out of time, but I see there's one more question. 
Joe, did you want to make a j very quick comment, 6tc did you want to pass. 

■ ^ ■• ' * . <^ . . ' ' 

A VOICE: Well, I was just going to say, on the strategy for our direct 
training, we're trying to move out of what's'been defined as basic courses. We're 
having a little problem with this because ori^e of the courses we wanted to cut back on 
or drop was an environmental statistics cours'e, and here we find Region IV wanted 
this thing, and we did put it on. So^ 'we're going to have to get some better defini- 
tion on just what are these basic courses tiiat we can drop and ones that we shouldn't 
drop, because they're required by state people. But I think the emphasis in our 
direct training will be for developing mat^jcials and training instructors, and hope- 
fully we can get into putting oti these advanced kinds of courses with the'^new treat- 
ment technology that might be coming out of our research. 



MR. LOSTUMBO: We have one more question, here on the. right, and then we're 
gping to have to wrap up, because we're running a little late. " 

• MR. O'NEIL: My name Jerry O'Neil, and I'm with^ the California State Air 
Resources Board^. which is about 320 people alone in just the air program. I think 
what disturbs me a little bit about the Conference is that you, for a national %v^nt 
like this , where you have a very limited opportunity ^for people to get together any- 
way - I think dt ' 8 a very limited scope. 

CETA funding is method. It's simply a tool, I'd like to find out* from the 
panel generally what is EPA doing about affirmative action? Where I .am, affirmative 
action is the name of the game. We're required to eome up with a plan in California^ 
to clean up our work force, not just our air. We have to integrate women and minor- 
ities, in our work force, and we have to provide for mobility. 

I haven't heard a word from EPA about asking us if we are a federally funded 
agency for an affirmative action plan. I think if CETA is simply a kind of a-ra sly 
tool to get us thinking about bringing in minorities and women, you ought to bring 
the whole issue out on the table. Are you really* serious about affirmative action? 
What are you going to do about it? 

... 17 „ 

MR. LOSTUMBO: Anyone on' the panel wish to voluntj^er that answer? I don't 
know, and I'm not sure anyone here really does know, the true answer to that question. 
That's a damned good question. Maybe it's the kind of thing that, during the course 
of the Conference, we'll be bringing out some perspectives of t;hat view and of that 
problem. 

MR. O'NEIL: I know other federal agencies are asking stqtes to come up with 
plans, and I know some.fiideral employees are asking their own agencies where is 
their plan. If you're planning on coming ou^ in one or two years and asking for it, 
I'd like to find out right now so the rest of us can start gearing up. We have one; 
we've spent five months developing it, over 2,500 people hours. If any of the agen- 
cies, here today are interested in talking to me a little bit about it, I will be 
glad to share with you what we've done. 

MR. LpSTUllBO: ^Fine. Hopefully, during the course of the Conference, we will 
be able to exchange some views on that with you and other people will, too. Thank 
you very much. I'd like to thank the panel for being present today, and I'd like to . 
thank this splendid audience for participating in the discussion. 
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MR.'LOSTUMBO: At this time, I M like to introduce our next speaker, Mir, 
Robert G. Ryan. ' * * 

Bob was educated at Georgetown University and New York Law School and is a 
member of the Bar in New York State and the District of Columbia, He is a former 
Foreign Service Officer with the U.S, Department of State. ^He has been engaged 
in the private practice of law in New York State for the past four years. He is 
currently the Director of the Office of Legislation of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency and he has been with us in that capacity since May of 1973. 

MR. RYAN; Sitting in the, audience this morn-li^jg, I reinember a day in the fall 
of 1972 when Bill Ruckleshaus was socked in at some lonely airport in the Pacific ' 
Northwest. He called me at the Washington office at 8; 00 in the 'morning and asked ' 
me to make a speech for him before the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce that after- 
noon at 1:00. , V. 

I got on a plane **but at National about nine. The weather was very bad ovet 
Indianapolis and we were an hour circling the airport. . Finally we got down and I 
dashed to the convention hall. I was ushered immediately up to the speakers' table 
and I told what I thought was a grand joke. I don't remember what it was right now, ' 
but it was a sensational joke or so I thought at the time. And I got absolutely no 
response from the audience. I thought, my goodness, these Hodsiers are flacking in 
a sense of humor. It turned put that two of the previous speakers that same day had 
told the same joke. ^ ^ 

\ thought of that occasion while sitting* in the audience today because I am the 
Director of the Office of Legislation. My bag is legislation and dealing with thco 
Congress, and it seems to me that every EPA speaker that we^ve had so far has touched 
on legislation in one way or another and stolen my thunder. - » 

I should tell you that when I did come to this post, I made it clear to every- 
one that I talked to that I needed all the help I could get. I ^hink my nostrum lias 
sunk In; I> getting more help than 1 expected in many of these areas. *^ 

But, I welcome it. I need it. I think the rule is and Qu'glit to be th^t Con- » 
gressional relations and legislative matters are everybody's business at the EPA. 
To the extent that everybody here has talked about legislation today, I hope I'm not 
going to repeat anything they said like my joke in Indianapolis.' Butj^ maybe I can 
make a few observations which are somewhat different from their comments. 

I am, as Mr. Lostumbo mentioned, a New Yorker, a New Yorker by birth and a resi- 
dent of Maryland by choice. I remember at/ the time my first child was hotn in 1963, 
I went to a conference on pollution at the Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York where a representative from the mayor's. office was answering questions about the 
environment in the 'city. 

One of the questions from the floor was: "Wliat about all that raw sewage that's 
being dumped into the Hudson River at 79th Street?" ' 

hnd this fellow said, "Well, you have to remember . that New York Harbor is tidal, 
and there is this marvelous flush action. The tid^eome up and it gets this foul 
waste and it scoops it out to sea. Next question." 

I think if a representative of a public body made a statement like that today, 
the kind of statement that Mayor Wagner's representative made back in 1963, he would 
be subject to verbal, if not physical, abuse. 

.30 



And I think, that's a telling lesson because it shows how far we've come. My 
daughter is now 11 years old and we have a 'new ball game in this country. , It's well, 
though, to remember that it's not so long ago that belching smokestacks and foul 
sewage being dumped raw into the rivers were looked upon by government officials and 
by businessmen ajike as some sign of progress. 

, Since those not-so-distant years of the sixties we've had, I think, an agonizing 
' reappraisal as John Foster Dulles, my former Secretary of State would:^ave said, an 
agonizing reappraisar of some of our cherished notions about progress and growth and 
the way things ought to be. 

It's clear to me that the environmental movement is here to stay. It is demon- 
stably true, as Time Magazine suggested in a recent issue that the environmental 
movement has become "institutionalized." You no longer hear talk about if we can 
or should protect the environment. Now we're down to very specific things. I no- 
ticed the questions to the last panel, very specific questions about how we do it; 
where we get the money; and how we carry it out and by what date. 

It seems to me that "what we have in our hands, and I think we're all part of it, 
and we should all be happy to be part of it,. is a movement which - with the possible 
exception of the civil rights movement - is the most important sustained and unifying 
concensus movement in our recent past. ' 
. Now, M Aim arid other speakers have talked to you about the legislation which 

Congress has enacted in the last feW years. Seventy-two was a fantastic year for us 
for legislative enactments, as you know. PL 92-500, the Noise Act, the Pesticides 
Act, the Ocean Dumping Act and so on. 
^ Congress did lay some groundwork for manpower concerns in previous enactments. 

In the Comprehensive Employment Manpower and' Training Act 6t 1973 - I suppose this 
.is on the tip of all of our tongues right now; we're going to hear more about it this 
af tetnoon. ' " . 

In 1966 Congress directed a complete investigation of environmental manpower 
needs at State and local levels to implement the provisions of the Clean Water Act 
of ' 66. The Congress also demanded an investigation of listing Federal programs"' 
for training needed personnel. ' * 

The report of these investigations,, submitted in JiriLy of '67, documented a cri- ^ 
tical need for subprofessional training \n the field of wastewater treatment. Fur- 
thcr, the report identified the Manpower Development and Training Act and the coopera- 
tive manpower planning system as the vehi61e for training these people. 

This report early on acknowledged the relationship between success in protecting 
our environmeilt and the support for manpower and training activities. 

The fundamental thrust I suppose, when you strip away all the verbiage, of the 
recent enactments is to put EPA in the role of a regulatory and enforcement agency, 
with the implementation and the actual day-to-day carrying out of the statutes left «^ 
to the stdtes, and that means the manpower development ultimately left to the states 

You know all about the disengagement of direct funding of State and* local pre-v^ 
grams. That decision means that State and local resources will have to be programmed 
through channels of other Federal agencies like HEM, Labor and Agriculture, and so on. 

And your state's responsibility, I think it's fair to oay, becomes to pick up _ 
where these Federal programs leave off. Your responsibility as manpower planners aild 
developers, it seems to me, is to lay out for your states an4 to your legislatures 
the plans to meet your needs for training and employment of State and local environ- 
mental manpo^^er. And we're going to help you do tfeat. 

In controlling water pollution the State's role,^ think you all know, is ex- 
panding on an almost daily basis. The '72 amendments mean that $9 billion in con- 
tract authority 'ultimately will go into the economy, and this at a 75 percent Fed- : 
eral share. That means that $12 billion in construction of municipal wastewater 
• facilities will be carried out in short order. That's a lot of money and it means 
a lot of people being employed, a lot of people doing good things. 
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I'd like to pick up on a themer. which Al Aim started ^'to develop this morning: 
;that^is to demolish some of the myths which are abroad in the land. One of the most 
widespread and most pernicious, in my judgment, is- that environmental programs ^re, 
somehow Inflationary and they are the cause of unemployment. It simply Is rtbt true. 

Administrator Train replied very well, I think, to this charge last month In 
testimony before Senator Proxmire's Joint Economie-etymmittee. Let me quote some of 
the things which he said then: C 

'"There is simply no evidence,"^ he i;ald, "that environmental 
requirements have had or will have a marked adverse impact on 
, . jobs or existing productive capacity, especially since Invest- 
ments in environmental protection create new markets and new 
, jobs and new profit opportunities." 

"'There are now," he said, "some 55,000 people directly em- 
ployed in EPA financed construction activity, and by the mid- 
dle of 1977, that number will more than double to approximately 
125,000."' • ' ^ /. 

And that's direct. If you consider the indirect employment, it is even greater. 

We are convinced at EPA that the inflationary effect of our activities -will be 
next to ni3.. A study by Chase Econometrics, by the way, will be available shortly, 
and I urge you to get ahold of it and read it. I can flatly make the 'offer to send ^ 
it to you if you'd let us know your addresses. ' 

The Chase Econometric Study forecasts - well, let me quote again: "Pollution 
control programs will eause an average annual inflationary rate of about three-tenths 
of a percent for the period 1973 to 1978 and two-tenths of a percent for 1973 to 1982. 

The next myth I think I'd like to puncture a. hole in is that ^unemployed persons 
are traditionally unemployable and untrainable. This might bfi true in a tin^^ per- 
centage of cases. For the vast majority, unemployed persons are unemployed through 
no fault of their own, and many are very well educated an^ petr'fectly suited for high 
levels of jobs that they're seeking. And others can be qualified for higher skilled , 
jobs. * , * ^ - * ' 

-And then there is the persistent myth that training costs are too much and de- 
crease' the productivity of a particular operation. ' , • 

In a study of an EPA administerpd public service careers program in Nor J:h Central 
Texas, performed by the Harbridge House, it was shown that for every one dollar . irt^c-'" * 
vested in treatment plant operator training, the incremental return in stock capital 
loss and equipment down time was $91. That's a pretty good figure. 

In another study, done by the manager of water distribution for the City of 
Dallas, we find that the retention rate for trained personnel was 40 percent higher 
than the retention rate for untrained. And in addition, the retention of trained 
personnel in an occupation with a career potential will inevitably increase thfe' tax 
base from which most of you as public administrators derive your operating budgets.. 
So, it's good. ^ * 

It appears then that there is a case where a skilled work force in environ- 
mental' programs, and it's to everyone's advantage and everyone's benefit. The ques- 
tion is, how do we reach the point of full and proper staffing with adequate, quali- 
fied personnel? And that, in essence, is really what this Conference is all about. 

As we go down the pike with the administration of so many of these statutes, we 
find that more and more people are needed. We've gone through with Mr. Schueneman 
the need in the air program, the water program, the solid waste. We have a Safe 
^Drinking Water Bill which is on the President's desk right now. There will be per- 
sonnel needed there. ^ 

Another area is recycling. By. the way, I should bring you up to date: the 
Senate Public Works Committee will be meeting in executive session tomorrow, and 
it may report out its solid waste byj. at that time. I'll keep you posted if you're 
interested. 



Of more? general Interest to you, I-thlrik; Is this proposed legislation speci- 
fically in the manpower area. Senator Taft has introduced a bill which is S4129, 
entitled the "National Employment Assifetance Act. The program is aimed at high unem- 
ployment areas. It would provide grants to the states by the Labor Department, 
including environmental improvement projects. It represents an opportunity for 
states to check unemployment while at the same time .protecting the environment. 

Last Thursday, the Educational and Labor CQmmittee"of the House approved a 
hill authorizing two billion dollars. in Fede^^l funds. for State and local govern- 
ments to hire jobless workers between now and June 30th. Reprdl^entative Marvin 
Esch has said that if the bill becomes law, the President will request an immediate 
supplemental appropriation in the amount gf one billion dqllars td get this pro- 

gram started. ' , , i v 

EPA has done some pioneering work, 'some of which ^you already know about, some 
of which you'll hear in the course of this Conference with. the human resources 
agencies, namely HEW. and Labor. We've shown that manpower and training programs 
can meet ^ome portion of the environmental manpower = needs that you have. Through 
interagency agreements and transfers of funds', EPA has piloted $15 million in pro- 
grams designed to develop the State and local manpower development capabilities. 

But, with the coming of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 73 
we're no longer providing the funds directly. We fully intend to keep working hard 
with Labor and HEW and provide techniea]^ assistance to you so that you can pick up 

this ball. " 

It's really "Up to you, in a way, to insure that the resources provided by the 
manpower revenue sharing are applied properly to meet your needs and similarly to 
insure that' the Federal and State vocational educational system responds properly 
to the need for occupational development, technical training, pollution control 

workers. „ 

As you will hear this afternoon, we've had significant success under CLiA. • 
In fact, the current fip^ures demonstrate .that by 1976 CETA will have provided more 
money for,, environmental manpower programs in one year than was provided in the five 
previous years under the old program. , , , 

So, if it succeeds, and I fervently hope that it will, this Conference should 
supply you -with enough' information so that you can go back to your states and do a 

good deal. ° ji 

I 'was pleased to hear ray friend from Albany over here talk about his pilot pro 

gram in automobile inspection and maintenance. I think that's one of the blessings 

of a conference like this: you can plug into other people's ongoing projects and 

save yourself a lot of work and false starts. 

If I may, before I get off and let you all go to lunch, I have a couple ot 

suggestions which I think you might consider: . ^ i 

—I would urge you to pull all stops out and get together with your states . 

resource development agencies and make your needs known to them. I know you have 

in many instances, but make it a point. Search out your CETA prime sponsors and 

make yourself known to themj , i £cj t 

—Actively develop and promote manpower programs through -your own oft ices and 
the offices which you serve and try to provide for manpower placement capabilities- 
in your 'own agencies through the state program grant; /, / , , ^ 

—Be. on the lookout for State legislation and monitor ^our state legislation 
which provides for training and education; / , i.. , ^ 

—Talk to your state assemblymen and senators./ -I know you do, but don t hesi- 
tate to make that effort. Mv own experience on tht/ Hill has been that the more 
diligent, and responsible the legislator, the more willing he is to listen to you 

and to hOed you; . 

• —If you haven't already done so, I think you ought to try to get representa- 
tion on the state manpower planning councils and vocational education committees 
and make your views known. 



—And finally-, make your views known to EPA and together, I think .we can do 
good things. , 

I said at the beginning that the environmental' movement has bedome ins^titu- 
tionalized and I stand by that statement. ,1 4orl't think there is -any 4oubt about 
It now but that«does not mean by any s;tretch of the imagination that the job is ' 
over or anywhere near completion. Al Aim was right when he said this morning that 
> 20 years from now we'll be looking back and we'll not be talking about' details: 
we ll.be talking about how w6 carried out the responsibilities that the Congress 
and the states had imposed upon us. In the long haul, we can do ifiuch together. 

Please know that we appreciate your dif f i(£ulties . We are not unmindf ul rof 
them. We are mindful of the ^act that we have made mistakes in the past at EPA. 
We are after all fallible hum^n beings like the rest of the world. We hbld out to 
you an unqualified pledge of cUperation, ^nd help wherekr and whenever we can give 

recognize, I think, that we need one another dnd that together we can do 
eno,fmously good, things for our country' " '^j' ! 

4.^: / ^hank you for your kind attention and I appreciate being here itf this -beau- 
tiful city today. ^ .; ^ . ' » 
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NEEDS CAN BE MET THROUGH .CETA 
JOHN M. ROPES, 'Panel Moderator 



MR. ROPES: We're going to ask our panel here, who are experts fn the field of 
labor, to give th& .environmental people a dose of their own medicine this afternoon. 

Seriously, I think that, because we-have a wedding or a marriage, we hope, of . 
people in Xhe environmental agencies who are, interested in the proper development . of 
manpower in their agencies and resource people who are here from the various manpower 
and education programs, we should take into consideration that we don't always talk 
the same language and that we're not always familiar with each other's pieces of legis- 
lation and the acronyms usled as shortcuts. " 

Let me also say at the very outset that in no way .do we mean to tell you today . 
that we're going to solve all "of your manpower needs with the programs that are going 
to be explained this afternoon. * 

We've been^very successful in the past in .the utilization of Manpower Development 
and Training Act Funds, and many of you here in the environm^entai agencies have used 
them, but we hope to also indicate to you how well we might use? the <;omprehensive Em- 
ployment , and Training Act . • - 

Is Mr. Bennett from Illinois here? ^ , ^ ./ . 

Let me tell ypu, Mr. Bennett, we agree with you, too^ about thjl user charge yo-yo 
that we've gone through with you on Direct Training. ' . 

For those . of you who are ^lott, familiar with Direct Training, the verbiage we use 
in EPA, that .just means the programs that EPA sponsors at various environmental centers 
around the country where our own staff provides very specialized training programs. 

And the user charge we refer to, for thosfe of you not familiar with the problem, . 
is the charge that we had to levy on people attending, the courses at the direction of 
people higher up. But, they were very appropriate, Mr. Bennett, and' the proceedings^ 
of this meeting are being transcribed and we hope that they are referred to the proper 
levels following the meeting. 

To the gentleman who macie the queries to ^the panel, this morning on affirmative ac- 
tiony we're going to look into that, and we're going to address'' your question before " 
this meeting is pv^r one way or another. Yes, we are interested and yes^, we are going 
to find out about it. * ' \ 

The panel this morning that dealt with the various program strategies dealt with 
tfie manpower implications of several pieces of legislafci^on, and -as you are aware, in 
some of the legislation and some of the programs we have very specific needs. We know 
what they are. We've been able to measure them. These programs are a bit more sophis- 
ticated in analyzing what th^lr manpower needs are at the state and local level. Others 
are in the process of doing that. But regardless of whether they have specific figures 
to give you, I don't think there should be any question but- what we could arriye at the 
conclusion that there is a tremendous manpower and training need out there in state and 
local governments. 

The Environmental Protection Agency has^ never involved itself and I don't think we ' 
will in the future, in the training of subprofessionals in any great numbers. Funds in 
small amounts are available In the various 'program activities for the development of 
curriculum, 'training aids and training materials that c^h assist you in the^evelopment 
of your programs. 

We've always taken the view - and properly so - that there are agencies whose pur- 
pose is training, whose purpose is manpower development. For EPA to build a super- 
structure on top of these would just not be good business. So we have identified ani 



worked ^with people in vocational education and in the Department of. Labor under MDTA 
and now CETA to pick up on these needs. The people^ that are going to be on the panel 
today and tomorrow on the .vocational education. .panel are here to try to impart to you 
who you will work with, who .administers it, where it's administered, where the pdint 
of authority is and some insight into the funding process* 

All these people here today I've worked with for many years now in Washington and 
they've been most generous. As has. been pointed out too many times, I guess, the .De- 
partment of Labor has given EPA over $15 million rin the past five or six years which 
has come Mown to you at the state and local levels for . training activities. 

\e regret on the one hand that they're not going to give us anymore money di- 
rectly but on the other hand they are helping us find the mechanism and identify the 
systeta to get more money from the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, 

So, without further Mo, the first panel member is Mr. Richard Brunner. He's from 
Region V in Chicago, with the Manpower Administration th^re and he's a specialist on ; 
polity issu^t so if any of you have questions, ask Dick. . . . \ 

He previously served as Regional Staff Coordinator for CETA Idiplementation Task 
Force and Coordinator for the Public Employment Program. He's a graduate of Heidelberg 
College and hoiks a Master of Science in Community Development f rom t^ University of 
Missouri. . ' * \ ~ , • \ 

Without further ado, Mr. Brunner. ^ 

/ ' - , ■ ' ' . . - V • . : I ' ' 

MR. BRUNNER: I know this morning we Vegan to hear a lot .about the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act and 1 think that it's probably approj^riate now - and I don't 
plan to waste too much of your time doing it - tq go over each and every one of the ba- 
sic provisions of that Act. ; ^ 

First of all, you already know that the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
"basically decategorized manpower programs funded by the Department of Labor. It' picked 
up where the Manpower Development a^^d. Training Act of 1962, the Economic Opportunity 
Act of '64 and '66 and the Emergkncy^Employment Act of 1971 leave off. In fact, CETA 
supercedes all three pieces of legislation. 

Basically, it's divided into six titles. I'm going to spfend most of my time talk- 
ing about Title I but ikt me go through all six so you can get a feel of what CETA does, 
and basically, I'm trying to give it to you from* the perspective of the Department of ^ 
^L^bor. ^ ^ 

In other words, the thrust of this meeting is obviously aimed at the environment 
and environmental agencies. "But let me give you an idea of how the Department of Labor 
§ees the six titles of CETA and we'll see if there's a match; there should be a pretty 
good match. ^ ' 

First,* Title I. Title I represents the basic multipurpose and flexible nature of 
' CETA, as envisioned by the Department; of Labor and provides funds to all cities and 
towns in each 'state. The population minimum is 100,000 to'be considered a prime spon- 
sor,. 

Basically, all the services including training, education, job creation, work ex- 
perience andX^upportive services provided by. the prior EOA and MDTA funds are possible 
under Title l\ \ 

The» service population - those who are going to receive service under Title I - 
must be ecotiomically disadvantaged, underemploy^ or unemployed ; there are definitions 
for each of these three categories. The prime sponsor has the option of determining 
the type and liatu^e of programs and services, he will offer in the CETA program. 

Now, the Department of Labor really takes this seriously. We are^not going to 
tell a prime sponsor, which is a local government or state, how to spend the money'. 
It's up to them (p^me. sponsors) to decide, which means for you people, it's up to you 
to get them to decide in your favor on certain kind^ of expenditures. 

In addition to t^e basic Title^I grant, which everybody ^ets, if it's got 100,000 
population, each governor receives a governor ' s special grant. The governor' s special 
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grant Is made up of three kinds of money. When I talk percentages now, I'm talking 
of percentage of the total Title I allocation. * ' . 

One percent monies, are monies for the State Manpower Services Council 
which is basically a council set up involving state' agencies, the governor's office 
and local jurisdiction along with certain specialized groups that are interested in 
manpower programs* . " ' 

The second kind of money is the four percent money which is money for state man- 
power services which is basically open-ended funds that the governor can determine 
to use at his discretion for creating. experimental programs, assisting in rural areas, 
quite open-ended. , * ^ 

Then there is the five percent money which is basically for vocational educational 
services across the state. Those are the threfe kinds of Title I funds. ' 

In Title II, using the same prime sponsors again, counties, cities and states, 
with 100,000 population, plus the added provision of 6.5 percent unemployment or more, 
prime sponsors receive .funds to create public service employment jobs. This will be 
discussed in more detail by another panel member. I'm sure you're all familiar with 
the EEA program and you're probably familiar with the Public Service Employment Pro- 
gram. Basically, it's subsidized employment. 

Next is Title III (a). Title III (a) is meant to assist special manpower target 
groups such as exof fenders, Indian and Alaskan native communities, migrant and sea- 
sonal workers and, finally, youth and special program groups. This title will also 
be discussed in more detail by another^ member of the panel. It should however be 
noted that this title describes a variety of program concerns of historic and con- 
tinuing interest to the Department of Labor, and I think to some extent, of interest 
to people in the environmental field. 

Now the remaining titles of the Act are of somewhat less interest to this dis- 
cussion but let me go through them quickly so you are aware of them. 

The Title Ill(b) section provides limited research, training and evaluation funds. 
If anybody here feels they can develop an experimental project that has some major im,- 
^plications for dealing., with manpoi/er programs, I recommend that you review Section ' 
311(b) of the Act. To my knowledge there has been no final decision made on who gets 
research money, although, I must tell you it's supposed to be quite limited in terms 
of the amount of dollars available. ' ^, 

Title IV continues the Job Corps Progtam. - 
Title V ejstablishes the National Commission for Manpower Policy. 
And finally. Title VI contains the general provisions and definitions to be used 
in operating CETA funds. 

Now as a final note, you should be" aware^ that generally speaking, any activities 
that are described in Title I, Title II or Title III (a) can be performed with, the funds 
received from the other two titles. 

In other words, if you want to run a Public Service Employment Program and you 
have Title I funds, no problem. If you want to run a training program with Title II 
funds, no problem. If you have Title III funds and you want to do Public Service Em-' 
ployment or Training, no problem. 

Now at this point in time, from the kirici of reviews I've had of prime "^sponsors' 
plans, I have not seen a lot of flexibility in terms of using Title I or Title II, 
although there is some of this going on, or using Title 11 for Title I. There hasn't 
been a lot of "cross-pollination" between the titles but the Act allows for i't and in 
the future we expect to see more of it. 

• But now let's return to what Titie I can do for you in tltjG environmental field.. 
First pf all. Title I is, I think, the basic vehicle for providing substantial 
environmental education, training and employftent needs as long as people are CETA 
eligible clientele. ' - 

The state as you know already is a recipient of two grants. The regular or \ 
balance of state grant for Title I serves the balance of state, meaning any area 



that is not in the property. of another prime sponsor; generally, it has a tendency to 
be the rural areas of the state. It is the basic grant I feel that a state agency in 
th^ environmental field should go after. The state environmental agency needs to know 
-»- and this has been brought up this morning, but let jne repeat it - the agency has got 
to know the director and the staff responsible for carrying out the CETA programs. * 
That'sxthe first touchstone to get into this program. ^ 

" The Act requires, as mentipned^ this morning, under the Ij^sic Title I grant that 
every state have a Prime Sponsor's Planning Council. As I read the regulations per- 
taining to the Prime Sponsor's Planning Councl,l, there is no question that the environ- 
mental agency has every right to sit on that council. I think you should be repre- 
sented. . ■ ■ , ^ 

The state environmental agency should, have already or be in the process\of sub- 
mitting plans and programs to the CETA staff aimed a t- meeting joint CETA environmental 
goals. Such programs and plans, and this will be disdussed I think a little later in 
the program, might include vocational training programs, on-the-job training programs, 
work experience programs or public service employment programs in the environmental 
field. 

Again, the decisions on what kind of programs will exist in the CETA^ plan are made 
at the state level or local level. The Federal Government is no longer determining 
what kind of programs a grantee will run. ^ 

The secopd Title I grant, the Special Governor's Grant,"" provides, as previously 
mentioned, three ^types of funds.; In r|03t states, the staffing for both* state grants 
overlaps. In o4:her words, the same people that operate the balance of state grants 
generally tend, to operate the Governor's Special Grant. However, there is a require- 
ment for a* State Manpower Service Council under the Special Governor's Grant. Gener- 
ally, this council does not overlap With the Prime aSpongbr's Planning^Council under 
the regular Title I grant. ' » 

- It is even more clear in the special grant that an EPA\ representative, an environ- 
mental state agency pefson, has an obvious interest in sitting on the Manpower Service 
Council • 

The special grant, uiilikc the. regular grant, is meant tp serve the entire state. 
It is i>ot limited to just the balance of state area or those areas that didn't have the 
population to qualify to get their own prime sponsors.' This' grant serves tha entire, 
state. ' ■ . . 0 

Of particular interest, I think, to the people in 4^he environmental field is that . 
four percent of the portion qf the grant aimed at manpower services, because this allows 
for the development of model training and employment programs among other allowable ac- 
tivities. 

The questions I think the environmental state agency has to ask itself if it wishes 
to 'be involved in the CETA process or already have asked itself, if it is involved are: 
(1) Do you know the state CETA operations director or staff? (2) Are you or did you 
attempt to be a member of the State Manpower Services Council or State Prime Sponsor 
Planning Council? (3) Do you have a plan, or did jjrQi^submit a plan to be involved in 

CETA? \ ' 

If you can't answer positively to all three of thiese questions, odds are you prob- 
ably are receiving little, if any, CETA services or fuiids. ^ * 

I have had an opportunity to look at a review conducted for EPA which will be dis- 
cussed later in this program. How much CETA money is being used for environmental needs 
(and again this was mentioned this morning)? The figure 'of 15.5 million dollars, on 
the basis of a partial review of CETA grants.^ These represent .- 15.5 million - less 
that one percent of CETA funds. While I think it's a pretty fair state in some areas, 
you'll notioe that this is not evenly distributed across the country. Certain regions 
-have more - others have very little. I think less than one percent,^ nationally, leavesN 
a lot a room for improvement. I recommend that there be a greater degree of coopera- 
tion and coordination developed at the following levels: 
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for one, as a regional per$^ in the Department of Labor, I recommend that - we 
started this In Chicago - there be\\more inter-relationships on issues and problems be- 
tween Regional EPA and manpower aifiministration staff. This' would benefit you in the- 
sense tHat your regional people, regional EPA staff, through discussions with manpower 
staff ca!^ provide you with, if you don't have it already, the names of contact people 
u/?*^?^?^'^^ organizations. Also with copies of CETA information and CETA policy, 
which will give you an idea of what direction the Department of Labor is going. 

_ Let me add a. note of caution. The Department of Labor has taken a definite hand's- 
>a£f posture in terms of what a prime sponsor chooses to do with his money. But by the 
/ ^^Yu^^ ' would like our prime sponsors to know. about every oppbrtunlty available 
In/ their area, so they design the most comprehensive programs .possible. 

My second concern is, I think the state environmental agency has to develop and 
continue a linkage between the state CETA operation and itself.' I think this is not 
a one-time shot to pick up funds but should be a continuing relationship so that yoii 
are aware of what the CETA staff wants and they're aware of what you want. 

CETA is still new enough to -accept new ideas and programs' in the majority of 
states. Remember whe^ you contact CETA counterpart staff in. your state, they control 
the money. This means that prior to your contact,' I think you should know Something 
about CETA.. I think you should know that what you're proposing makes sense from the 
CETA standpoint, not just your'own, and finally, I think you're going to have ^td ac- 
cept the reality of compromise because I think that some of you might have found out • 
already what the CETA staff wants is not necessarily just one hundred percent what you 
want. r- J 



If you talked with CETA people four to gix months ago and drafted some plans : you 
probably got pretty much what you wanted,. I think if you wait another four to six 
months, you have a good . chance of not- getting, anything. 

As far as the Manpower Administration Is concerned, the more proposals, plans and 
concepts that go to the CETA staff the better' and- more well-rounded the program. The 
primary CETA goal, as the Department of Labor sees it, is to create employment. 

In the long run we feel that environmentally related jobs, hoping that current 
economic conditions will change, represent a very promising area- for employment ex- 
pansion. 

Title I can pay for the education, training and hiring of enviroiimental workers. 
If you have not tried to be involved in CETA, or if you are irivoived - and on close 
review, it is really quite limited - I think you're missing a chance at the only sub-, 
stantlal Federal monies which are available' to cover these costs at the present time. 

J uJ^:. "^^^^ yo"' Diek. Our next panelist is Mr. George. Chartrand. George 

is the Deputy Director for Manpo^*6r Administration in Region III ffer the Stated of 

Maryland, Delaware and the District of Columbia. ' 

He is a graduate of New York University and has done postgraduate work at NYU and 
holds a degree in Vocational and Technical Education. 

.George is eminently qualified to speak on this subject because, like myself , 'he's 
a young fellow that's been involved in this program a long time, from its very incep- 
tion in fact, and he dates back to the Manpower Development and Training Act, you know. 

^ George is an educator who has been busy and effective in many private businesses. 
He s been Assistant Professor of Management at the University of Delaware and has 
served as a consultant to many industries in the Delaware area. 

. In addition, he has contributed articles on management and training to outstanding 
national publications prior to his joining with the Department of Labor in 1966 
It s a pleasure to introduce Mr. George Chartrand. 

MR. CIIARTRANB: It was agreed hy the panel that one of our objeatives really is to 
make certain that the aj^pointed EPA environmental officials in the state particularly, 
particularly the appointed officials of environmental departments in the various states. 



be made aware of the fact that they play a key role in getting CETA money to support 
environmental training in their respective areas. 

As Dick pointed out, you should be active, either on the State Manpower Advisory 
Council or the Prime Sponsor Planning Council. If you* re not, what part can you play? 

Number one, you can develop and you must develop a good working relationship with 
your prime sponsors through your Advisory Council - that's either the State Manpower 
Advisory Council or the Prime Sponsor Planning Council, and you can do this simply - 
as an appointed official, use your influence with the planning council to place CETA 
participants in various enviironmental jobs. 

■ You can survey the jobs that currently exi^t in ydur. department for projected de- 
mands, replacement needs and/or expansion in relation to .the projected supply of labor 
±n your respective area. >■ ^ 

You know, the planning councils need a lot of help, and only through your exper- 
tise in areas of environmental training needs and so forth can they gain from this • 
knowledge that you have and really be an effective pl^tnning council. 

You can also advise on current l^bor junion practices affecting industry, your up- 
grading of employees in various environmental occupations. 

Or you can inform the planning council and alQO prime sponsors inventory of man- 
power resources availaljle under the auspices of EPA, such as the scholarships that 
exist at the Greenville Technical Educaition Center or at Charles County Community Col- 
lege in Maryland, and/or there might be^'other air or, water programs being conducted by 
HEW and/or the state vocational educa^tion departments. 

You can let the planning councils know that these exist and, frankly, participate. 
There is a great need for the planning councils to' be educated. 

You can advise them on preferrect training conditions and design employment oppor- . 

tunities. , i.j i. 

You can identify those environmental occupations in your department which are 
Ikiardest to fill on a continuing' basis. Perhaps you might have to get into job crea-^ 
'Lion or job restructuring. Discuss this particular point with your prime sponsor How 
db they vLfewothis job creation and this job restructuring? Money can be made available 
f&r jot^^structuring and job creation. . '* 

In addition, you can advise on the quality and the acceptability of current i>an- 
pawer or other programs which exi«|t in your state that have an impact on environmental 

^ f^"TSes?are'only a few of the i^deas, a few of the suggestions that I wanted ttf share 
with you this afternoon. How can you become active, even if yoti are not ^n the planning 
council or the advisory council? You can be a resource person, and believq me, they 
need a lot of help and a lot of luck in their endeavors. { 

MR. ROPES: Our next panelist is a longtime friend of mine, a native jj^ the State 
of Iowa. ■ Shirley Sandage is the President of Shirley Sandage Associates,. IJticorporated . 
She is an officer at the National Center for Human Development and she servers as a con- 
sultant to the U.S. Department of Labor and the Special" Task Force on Rurhl\ Problems 
and Welfare Rjeform Planning. , * , , ^ 

She has been a consultant to State and local governments or rural and migrant .pro- 
blems and she has in the past been the Director of the Migrant Action Program in -Iowa 

and Minnesota. ' .. • . s.j i^v. 

She's the author of the book, "Child of Hope," and has written numerous articles 
in professional journals- on the problems of migrant workers and transitory workers. 

Shirley is a graduate of Cornell College in Mount Vernon, Iowa, and I could tell 
you, from many, many long years df experience she has run some very fine manpower pro- 
grams and human resources programs. She is most knowledgeable in the field of misrant 
. workQrG gnd for the utilization of migrant workers in the environmental field. Shirley 
Sandage. ^ ' 
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MS. SANDAGE: When I opened the door of my hotel room this morning, I picked up 
a complimentary copy of the Phoenix Republic. At the top, in the right-hand corner^ 
I saw Today's Chuckle." I would like to read it to you. It says, "The quickest way 
to become an old dog is to stop learning new tricks." 

I think what we might say to you this morning, "If you„ are to survive long enough 
to become an old dog, you'd better learn hew tricks." 

And that is what we're talking about today: new manpower -programs, and new ap- 
"■proaches to manpower programs. The passage of the decategorized and decentralized 
manpower bill generally called CETA meant that in the future we would look to State 
and local government sto provide the coordination of governmental resources and pro- 
grams that long have been lacking. 

As a part of the CETA bill. Congress provided for special target groups under 
Title III which included Federal administrative responsibility at ihe national level 
of programs for migrants and Indians^ ind- empowered the Secretary of Labor to estab-- 
lish programs to aid of fenders , ^youth and, older workers; to develop a comprehensive 
system of labor market information to develop computerized job placement - develop a 
- system to aid persons of limited English speaking ability and, as Mr., Brunner pointed 
out, establish research, experimental and demonstration programs. Prime sponsors must 
also provide for evaluation of all programs established under the Act. 

In short, I guess. Title III of CETA is a "catch-all" section in which we have 
identified perscms and programs with particularly difficult social and/or economic pro- 
blems for speci£:l national attention and have funneled reserved funds to^ serve these 
particular groups* We believe without an emphasis of planned intervention, entry^-leVel 
jobs with potentilal for career development and advancement would undoubtedly go to 
people who are presently entering the job market in increasing numbers due to disloca- 
tion caused by- tiheli current economic climate.. 

In truth, Wltll^in the next 30 months, we are going to see a revamping of the pris- ~ 
ent job market alnd of the labor market. However visionar-y the architects of CETA were 
initially, certainly today CETA offers the most' rational approach to determining how 
the disadvantaged will fare in the future job market. We are going to have to put 
away unrealistitj expectations and to recognize and determine the limited numbi 
and resources that aire available and identify just exactly what employment op 
exist .and how those options wjLll be utilized or distributed. 

Coordination of facts and utilization of resources is certainly going to 
tinued watch word. You who have addressed human problems before are going to 
a variety of difficulties ahd unmade decision that are different from'^ose f 
MDTA. You are now in what we Call bottoms up planning, where the sc6pe and t 
tion of the program is well developed from the local and from the state levels, ^^.^ 
pulled together in a comprehensive manpower program to aid and serve those gr3u|s you 
Idjentify as the most in need. ' ' . ' ■ 11 

As we look at EPA agencies, we look at you as a source of countless' numbkrs of new 
jobs. You identified to us this morning - in listening to your presentation - (that you 
are unique among most governmental agencies today, in that yqu are presiding over an 
expanding job market. It seems to me that there is a natural wedding then of CETA 
legislation and of the Environmental Protection Agency manpower needs. 

I thought Bob Ryan this morning discussed -this very well in bringing to your at- 
tention your need to become environmental manpower development specialists. Perhaps 
out of this Conference will come the new job classification of "environmental manpower 
development specialist," because in planning you will have to be very much aware of 
all the resources in your state; not just CETA but also educational resources sudti as 
vocational education and vocational rehabilitation. CETA canrfot take care of all of 
your manpower training needs. Your technicians and professional personnel needed at 
the state and local levels must be trained from these other sources of revenue as 
well as the established EPA training centers. EPA agencies" need to identify exactly 
^l^^H. ^^^^^ look at their state to determine how they can best integrate 

air such fi^aources into their over-all planning to meet manpower needs. 
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By endeavoring td have manpower capability established in each metropolitan area, 
EPA hopes to fix responsibility for a coordinated/ approach to cooperative manpower 
planning. Title III of CETA, by providing supplemental funds for training and assist- 
ing specific disadvantaged groups in relation -tof the job market should not be o^ver- 
looked by your agencies as you plan to meet your manpower needs* 

Because Jihe Environmental Protection Agendy in Washington is looking at trhe farm- 
worker grdup, I would like to discuss with yoi/ this afternoon specifically hoi/ environ- 
mental planners might work with their state dr with a Title III Section 303 CETA agency 
to develop a program to help allieiviate both your need for trained manpower and the em- 
ployment needs of this particulaxr group. 

Title III Section 303 CETA .programs may include the following major activities or 
services: it will pay for classroom training or on-the-job training, work. experience 
training and services to clients, which includes all supportive services, such as health 
and medical services, nutritional services, residential support, legal services, child 
care services, relocation assistance or other supportive services; and services, such 
as outreach, intake and assessment, drientation, counseling, referral to training, job 
development, job placement and transportation and other activities such as economic 
developments Now, there's a program mix for you! 

C^TA prime sponsors, as well as other public and private nonprofit groups are eli- 
gible applicants. However, the Act requires the Secretary, whenevet possible, to uti- 
lize Indian t;jib^s, bands or groups for provisiorTdf manpower services to reservation 
Indians. 

By this time. State environmental agencies should have gathered occupation -and 
manpower requirement Itif ormation and have avaiiable public and private ihaustrial pro- ^ 
jected needs. If you have not already identified the manpower training needs of your 
jurisrdiction by the four broad ^environmental classifications of equipment operation, 
technology, technology and education and science and research, you should do so. In 
addition, these should be further broken down into specific localized needs - needs 
that are mandated by. state and local laws and regulation, or by new plant construction, 
soil conservatioh projects, wastewater treatment programs, controlled use of pesticides 
and herbicides to meet the need for increased food production and land use and other 
activities undertaken that affect the environment. 

In other words, take a look at your specific manpower classifications, break them 
down to where you can project there will be need - manpower need - to whei^e there will 
be jobs. Once you have done this, evaluate the identified need fo;^ potential entry- 
level jdbs, since farmworkers - and that*s the group we're talking about this afternoon. 
- will have had little or no previous experience in related activities, yet do have 
demonstrated ability in farm related fields such as pest and we^d control. You will 
then need to acquaint yourself with the migrant and seasonal farmworker groups in your 
•jurisdiction. You will need to know something of the dimension of the farmworker prob- 
,JLems, because don't forget that CETA, under all three titles, is to serve disadvantaged, 
underemployed and unemployed. Title III recognizes migrants as on(i of the special tar- 
get groups* Therefore, you will need to become very well acquainted with th^e problems 
that are faced by this group. * 

Farmworker problems are compounded by the lack of any explicit Federal manpower 
policy for agriculture and the fact that a large portion of the farmworker force is 
still excluded from the benefits and protection of major labor legislation. However, 
I should like Co point out that enough statistical evidence exists to conclusively 
demonstrate that migrants and seasonal farmworkers are among the most disadvantaged of 
any group in the work forcS today. They are generally underpaid, undereducated, poorly 
housed, receive^'inadequate health care and have no occupational upward mobility. I 
cannot thfiikl^f a single ease where member of the migrant or seasonal farmworker 
group would not be qualified partieijiants in CETA. One of the important things that 
you should know is that members of the migrant and seasonal farmworker work force, by 
the very fact of their migrancy, are demonstrating a willingness to work, a desire to 
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work, and a. desire to work under very difficult conditions. Therefore, if you.el6ct 
to develop ^ CETA environmental manpower program to train migrant and seasonal farm- ., 
workers, the participants you are working with will undoubtedly show a high degree of 
success and a high degree of cetentioii in the program. 

. P.?°^^^"' with farmworkers is one of an unstructured and unstable work force, 
• working in labor intensive seasonal employment. Unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately, 
the increased exchange of capital for labor, changes in mechanization and increased 
technology in agriculture has resulted in a diminished need .for farmworkers. A study 
conducted jointly by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare and the Depart- 
ment of Labor in 1973 concluded that most migrants and seasonal farmworkers would 
prefer to move out of seasonal agricultural work if they had other options with re- 
spect to employment. " , 

A recent survey conducted by the Economic Research Service shows that out of 
1,037,000 farmworkers, both migratory and nonmigratory, whose major source of income 
is farm wage work, white farmworkers comprised 52.5 percent of that total; the re- 
mainder was made up of 18.7 percent Spanish-American; 16.3 black; and 2.5 percent 
other. ' . .. 

Of this total 169 ,"00p/ were from families "with incomes below the poverty line. 
Once your manpower needs are identified and matched with the potential skills of 
the available farmworker group, you should contact your" Governor's of f ice- and any prime 
sponsors in your area. If there is a migrant agency in your state, they will know 
about it and put you in contact with tha.t agency. Undoubtedly the migrant agency will 
have been designated the Title III CETA agency for your state and will already have 
submitted to the National Office of Programs in Washington, D,.C. a plan that they will 
be anxious to discuss with you. 

In addition, you should work with your state and local employment security office-. 
They -have placed a high national priority on providing the full range of manpower ser- 
vices to migrant workers, and arts under a United States District Court Order to provide 
outreach services to |Ln(form migrants of available manpower services and how they may 
benefit from participation. The employment office should also be a valuable resource 
for the recruitment, selection and referral process and can also provide assistance in 
task analysis an(J job restructuring that may be- involved. They may provide work ex- 
perience tests and other tests to "determine a particular applicant's or participant's 
potential for success in the training program. 

To a lesser degree, welfare food stamp offices may also, provide you with informa- 
tion as well as the Department of Agriculture' s. Stabilization and Conservation Commit- 
tee, " 

The important thing is to use your imagination 'in identifying the existing and 
potential Job opportunities that could.be available. to migrant and seasonal farmworkers 
with the training and supportive services available through Title Hi of CETA. Be- 
cause of CETA regulations the bulk of these funds must be available for direct services 
to migrants and farmworkers. Ferformance criteria for programs operated under S&ction 
303 are very high. Because of these per£orraane<J criteria, I believe you will find the 
Title III CETA agency very diligent in providing follow-up to training programs aU in 
providing the necessary supportive and manpower services to pnsure a jointly successful 
training and"" environmental placement program. 

Yoii should develop an employer relations program as well. You may ask the Title ° 
III CETA agency to develop the program, or you may prefer to develop it yourself. How- 
ever, the important thing is thdt you develop a cooperative program with the Title III 
CETA agency that ig. tailormade to meet your needs and the needs of the participants 
from the farmworkers group. 

Once you have agreed upon a cooperative programi you will want to design curricula 
that considers the probable limited use of the English language of the participants. 
Talk to your vocational education people and to your community colleges. Talk to other 
training resources aa well, public and private. Your State Manpower Planning and Ser- 
vices Council should be brought into your planning very early, as they may be able to 
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identify additional resources, . The national office can provide or arrange for addi- , 
tional technical assistance to help you design your trj^ining program. 

The national office of the Manpower Admitiistra-^on, USDOL is presently in the pro- 
cess of considering applications for Title III Section 303 programs. They have already 
identiiEied potential qualified applicants.- Forty-one are former Title III (b) Office 
of Economic Opportunity applicants; thirty-three are CETA Title I^ applicants, sik are 
community action agencies; and the balance are private, nonprofit organizations.' Vour 
State Manpower Services Council or yput Governor's office will he able to tell you who 
their agencies are 'in your state> . 

It is not too early for you to begin to plan to tnake application to the Manpower 
Administration for dirept Titl(? Ill funding in fiscal ye^ '77. However, if you *de- 
cide to develop a manpower program for farmworkers this year, you will have to tie in- 
to one of the Title III 'GETA agencies that have already been designated as qualified 
for FY'76. - 

Although we've been talking mainly about the farmworker group, we should remem- , 
ber that the environmental field* offers potential" for many part-time or half-time jobs 
that could be of interest to older workers or to youth, such as water testing and samp- 
ling EPA presently has. some projects with reservation Indians and there is great po- 
tential here. On November the 25th of this year, the Senate passed dnd sent to the 
House a bill to -provide an expanded health care pro^iram for American Indians at a cost 
of 1.6 billion dollars for five years. Among other provisions it provides for improved 
water supplies and waste disposal systems. If finally passed and signed into law, ther 
will be need for ^additional training programs for Indian workers f not only at entry- 
level, but also for upgrading, supervisory positions as well. \ 

Certainly if you are located in an area near reservation Indiatis, you will want to 
look into this, A- cooperative Environmental Protection Agency 'and Title III CETA pro- 
gram could provide the necessary training and certification for career employment and 
occupational advancement. , ^ 

It's clear in reviewing the wide range of possible program components and servicea 
-authorized and funded under CETA, Title III that a>J^kage With the ekpandingN^ob Wr- 
ket of the environmental field would b6 highly desirable and beneficial to. a la^e num- 
ber of workers who hav6 previously had limited access to the job/market. Just as^^- 
portantly, they of fer^ a valuable human resource to industry that is expected Xo require 
more and better trained people, and- industries who are already forecasting the availab:* 
supply of trained personnel as inadequate. The actual new efitry level for traiped per- 
sonnel apparently far exceeds the supply. Funds availableT through CETA can supply the 
training and supportive services to these special target groups, the voices at 'the back 
door. • ■ * 

MR. ROPES:' Our final speaker today is Mr. Fred C. Bolton. Fred is with the U.S. 
Department of Labor in Washington, D.C. He's been a teacher for 27 years in the D.C. 
Public Schools and the University .of Maryland and the University of Nancy, France. 

Fred operated the 6ED program which many of you oldtimers in the Army will remem- 
ber and it's still continuing; he still works with the Department of the Army and the 
GED people. • 

He's operated management training programs for the Bureau of Employment Security 
and the Manpower Administration for two. years. 

He helped jeqtablish the Deportment of Human Resources in the District of Columbia, 
and is head of the unit on DOL Welfare Reform Planning Staffs for Bob Paul who is now 
head of the Manpower Policy Commission. He's been with the Job Corps and with the . Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act from its very inception. 

MR. BOLTON: Thank ^^ou, John. I certainly appreciate the Opportunity you've af- 
forded me to come down to the fine State of Arizona and the great City of Phoenix and 
to partake of this marvelous sunshine and beautiful mountains, and its fine food. 



Also, I welcome the opportunity to appear with my colleagues. I've discovered 
that we're sort of - well, not incestuous, but we do work around together. George 
and I did tours in Job Corps; Shirley and I were on the Welfare Reform Planning staff 
together; and Dick and I have ^een working together in CETA. 

I shall endeavor to support those colleagues and try not to cause them too much 
trouble because they've gpt to stay and face you for the next few days, while 1 wing 
off to another conference. 

I'll hazard a few generalizations, venture a few homilies and talk to three points. 
As most national office people, I'll keep it general. I'd lik^ to talk a little about 
the state of the economy and the CETA program and people in CETA - which I consider 
very important. - 

It should be clear to you that we're in bad times in terms of the ecbnomy. Last 
Friday, BLS, a counterpart organization in the Department of Labor, announced a six and 
a half percent unemployment rate, and if you're familiar with their data, you are aware 
that that is certainly not an exaggeration. If it errs at all, it would be o^ the un- 
der side because of the nature of the data. . 

There are nearly six million Americans without work' in this country who want to 
work. There are more Americans out of work now than there have been at any other time ' 
since 1940/ Now, we're not at the fourfeen and a }^alf percent unemployment rate of 
1940. ^ But we're a much larger labor force and there's a lot more people put of work. 

Five hundred and sixty some thousand more workers have joined the unemployment 
roles in the last month. There are 1.9 million more unemployed than there were in 
November of '73. More job' layoffs have been reported since the data was collected for 
the month of November. " . ^ , 

\vq certainly the December unemployment rate might well approach the seven percent 

mar3c^./ The December figure was 7.1%. ^The January data will reflect post-Christmas sea- 
sonal lay-offs. God knows what it will be. 

There is^ a drop in total employment of nearly 800,000 so we're down to a working 
labor force of 85.7 million. ^ And. the civilian labor force has declined by three hun- 
dred and some thousand, and it goes* on and on. I'm quoting from an' article in the 
Dallas Morning News of last Saturday. That ''s a grim scene, ladies and gentlemen, and 
it's going to get grimmer. 

CETA has two and a half billion dollars to spend this year and it has about a bil-' 
lion of that in Title II, which is Public Service Employment and which is the primary 
concern of this Conference. 

There are plenty of PSE slots in this country unfilled. We^ estimate that of the* 
six million Americans unemployed, there are only about 60,000 who have found some sort 
of income under Public Service Employment. 

We estimate that with the billion d'ollars that we have put out since last June, 
there has been ah absolute minimum of 130,000^ positions available on an annual funding 
and if, as We prefer, all of the money is expended by June 30, we're up to 180,000 or 
190,000 slots, but only about 60^000 actually drawing a check under PSE. 

It's imperative that those jobs'be filled, and there'are a number of us wandering 
around the countryside trying to persuade prime sponsors to fill those jobs. It cer- 
tainly is a very opportune moment for me to encourage you to help get tliose jobs filled* 

The specifics of what jobs and what people must conform with the CETA design. It 
must meet the eligibility criteria and it must make sense in terms of the local prime 
sponsor's problems. 

But, surely, if you are seeking manpower,, and If there is a six^ and a half percent 
unemployment rate, a,nd if you cannot effect a marriage at the local level, somebody is 
not working very hhrd at it'. I'll return to that in a moment. 

^ Not only is there a billion dollars in Public Service money now in the pipeline, 
but' we anticipate that perhaps by Christmas, certainly in January, there's going to be 
even more money. 

There are various proposals on the Hill. The 'President has submitted the National 
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Emergency Assistance Act which would extend unemployment insurance to persons now un- 
employed and would certainly* if you will, itifiranchise or entitle, many of the people 
Shirley was describing, arid which will put mqitey in pciople's pcfckets. 

'Another part of that program will very definitely fund additional Public Service 
Employment programs. There is no partisan argument about the* necessity for more P .die 
Service Employment. j - 

Now, everybody's favorite game in Washington is second-guessing the Congress, and 
I'm not going to indulge in that. ' I don' t' know what , kind of ''trigger out" it's* going 
to be; I don't know whose bill will prevail or what the length of unemployment respon- 
sibility has to be'^.or what the PSE entitlement is and all of those, things. I don't 
know what the app^ropriation level ds going to be* X just know there's going to be 
more money out there because Public Service Employment is viewed by all members of t'he\: 
political spectrum as a necessity in coping with a sik jahd a half percent unemployment . 
rate that's on the rise. ' , 

We have a lot of people in our system who are concerned about the mortgage. They 
say, "Well, you know, I don't want to hire somebody for the. remaining five or sjx months 
of the year; what will I do after the, 1st of July?"^ 

I tliink it is fruitless to speculate £06 puch on just what form that' Public Service 
bill will take, but *th<! fact that there's a billion dollars out there and the fact that 
it is not yet being spent and that, there's more money on the way is amplte p^oof of my \ 
contention that there are plenty and\plenty of opportunities for you to help vith this ^ 
massive problem. ' -.0 
, We are, as I mentioned, trying to persuade prime ?por\sors to spend that money. We 
are doing ;Lt* several x^^ays. One is through direct .and informal contact. Another is that 
' we .shall very shoKTtiy, through national issaanQCS, be persuading prime sponsors to re- 
examine plans they put together last June. ^^.^ 

It's a perfectly logical assumption that a plan that was 'put together in April or 
May or June, under the economic conditions then prevailing, may not be absolutely ger- • 
mane and on target in January, 
c So it is logical that all CETA sponsors take the money they now have^ and "re-examine 

the intended use of that mpney in terms of^ the cl^anged economy. 

That gives you an opportunity, if you've ini^sed out on the first round of doling 
out the money at the local. level. It gives you^ another opportunity to try again. It 
. gives you another opportunity 'to help the CETA manager with his problem© which are to ^ « 
insure that the people of. that district are served and that; there :|^s an effort to help 
/with the tinemployment problem. , 

In addition to replanning, we're asking prime sponsors to engage in contingency 
planning. That's our way of saying we don'jt know what Congress is going to, do so be pre- 
pared" for ^anything. Again^ it's a common sense proposition. It might well be a worthy 
investment' of your time, as my colleagues, have suggested, to contact your local counter- 
part in the GETA program and say, "Hey, I know you don't know what they're going to. do 
next, but if something happens, I've /got a plan. Here it is. Put it on the shelf - 
not file 13 - and there may be a ch/nee for us to do something down the pike." ^ 

There is plenty of opportunity through CETA to meet many of the EPA manpower needs, 
plenty of opportunity. Let me suggest, again to reinforce my colleagues, that you foeus 
on\ the possible. Thfete 'is ap much that can be done within a clearly defined boundry 
th^t one should not waste time at^^ing about the outer limits of Federal policy or the 
outer limits of tlie local political options. ■ i 

I know *that you are very ifiuch concerned about ungrading.. I know that you are 
very much c&neerned about our ^definition of eligibility and our definition of unem- 
ployment. All right. Those arc policy questions that Congress is addressing; the ad- 
ministration will do what it can. 

But, aside from those, which really try to probe the frontiers of a legitimate 
use of this money, well within that perimeter is an enormous^ opportunity, at entry- 
level jobs, an enormous opportunity to train, an enormous opportunity to employ the 
unemployed. ^ 
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With luck the new bill that passes tttroligh Congress will relieve us periiaps -for 
a specified period of time of the disadvantaged unemployed problem. ■ I look'at that 
X! Jo>K 'l^f^ti""- /he primary purpose of manpower ..pijigrams is to provide ser- ' 
v;Lce to the unemployed and the disadvantagecF, .and that should and must remain the pri- 
mary purpose or focus of manpower programs. Title I-is f or ,thg disadvantaged: The ' 
people who do^not have the opportunities arid privileges that you and I, by virtue of 
our presence here, so obviously enjoy. ' ^ . . . y j^t^^u^ oz 

Now, in^a -declining economy^ Y^Hxobviously provide^alternative source^s" for "non- 
disadvantaged" people. vPerhapsi as I s^y, theU will be monies for that purpose Jn 
Sck3 For the moment, there are not. Please don't be too roujh on 

Dick and George as -they try to stick to that line. . 
Look within the art of the 'possible. There '.s plenty there^ to be done. * 
i 0 like to make one third point and> that concern^ people staffing the CETA svs- ° 
o^'sSd '^f -P-ifi<^ally includes you. We^re dealing with a system fh changet Lme-, 
chanSi i^ thfwf r^""'- " constant is change. We'v^ made enormous 

S^^^ V" f do business over the last year, and we '-re only hal€ Way through 

that. - We re trying to change people from' CAMPS planners into, program operators. We 
and S"^''"/^^"^^ regional people from compliance officers, irito technical assistants 
and we re trying to change, ourselves from dictators and meddlers into helpers 

. Jln-S°-^/' ^" ''^^"S^'' - at tiie risk of exaggerating 

iZr^^^l^. ^^^'^^f "t government in this country,. We ask that you he!? us wSh 
^ in T ^^^'^ Y^^h ^syt^^^t you tolerate us in our paranoia, in our egoLntrici-^ 
txes, in our frustration, and that you help all of us. Join the m^ve forward, 
grams lntriETr%h! ^^^"^^"gthe system, but just as we cha^ige the old categorical: pro- 
grams into CETA the economy is changing on us, sO. that^ some of the concepts on which • 
our program is built, which are very valid- in an expanding economy, perhaps need re™ 
examination in a contracting one. Now, that's tricky, ladies and gentlemen, and none 
of us pretend to know all of fHe answers.' • ■ \ , cina npn^ 

hl.n. ^Z'f'^ ^^^^ ^° ^^^1^" ^^lostvig that the people in this i^tejn have a joint prb- 
Sni a LSt r ^r- ,^^ times in the economy., and there aL . 

l.-irL if f °f People.who were on bad times when the rest of the economy was 

fiSs^ont l' " ladies and gentlemen, and if we keep ^he 

focua on helping those people, it. certainly will make lif^ better for all of ul. Thank 
you. • ^. , • . o 

. .' " ■ ' . . • . » ■ \ * ■ 

MR. ROPES: Thank .you, Fred. We will entertain . questions from the flbor now. ^ ' 

MR. LINDSAY: I'm Roy ^indsay from Jeff erson Parish, 'Louisiana. 

Mr. Bolton, you had mentioned,, insofar as the Public Service Employment I iust 

fundi^a wnTh^nd^^^^^^^ ^ the manpower 

funding .will handle Public Service Employment for one year, and '"then it would be up to 

emplo^Stf '° ' °' funding after that. Is that correct, insofar as " 

^' fO^TON: Well you're referring to transition. Incidentally, Dick knows much 
and '^f I do,, but you're referring; I believe, to th^ transition goal 

cm The IIZ- ^^"^^^^^ ^? There is no transition requirement ..nl' : 

cm. The prime sponsor is required to establish a goal for transmitting people from 
subsidized to unsubsidized employment. and that's what It is, a goal. 

MR. LINDSAY: In other words/there' s^ no - is there a limitation - there isn't a 
limitation of one year? . ^ \ * ■ ^^^^^ isn .t a 

MR. BOLTON: No, no. 
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MR. LINDSAY: So, conceivably, the Federal Government could foot the bill, for 
instance, on p^ogtp^s of this type for a number of years^ 

. MR. BOLTON: Let's take It -year by year. L^'s get that six and a half percent 

employed. ' ^ . ■ 

•* . « * . - * ■ 

MR. LINDSAY: OK. Fine, great. 

MR. ROPES : Yes, sir? " ' 

. . ■ - ' ■'. ■ ' ^- " 

MR. WRIGHT: My name is John Wright, from Santa Fe, New Mexico. My question is 
to Shirley Sandage. 

She mentioned four areas that the. Manpower Planning Report should cover. I 
caught technology, operational and scientific, but I couldn't catch the rest of that; 
I couldn't, quite get those four areas. Could you go over that again, please? . 

■ ■ " , • ■ ■ , ■ • • 

MS. SANDAGE: In addition that would be technology and education, and science 
and research. There are four broad classifications. that EPA designates in defining , 
the areas in which they work. Under each of £hese you break it down into job clas- . 
sifications, such as wastewater treatment - the kinds of jobs you/were talking about 
this morning. For your own jurisdietional are;a, you identify what ypur potential and 
actual manpower needs are as' a basis for any kind of planning. 

MR. ROPES: Mr. Wright, we have some forms on that in our office. We«'d be glad 
to - if this will give some commonality in language, we'll get them to you. 
The gentl-eman in the back row? « 

MR. PENN: Bob Penh -from the Kentucky Department of Natural Resources , Environ- 
mental Protection. ' 

I would like t^ react to what I've experienced with CETA and EPA this' past year. 
Would this,, be the proper time to dp this? v 

MR. ROPES: I don't know what you're asking. ' » 

MR. PENN: Mr> Brunner listed three things, he thought we should do with CETA, and 
we have done these, and we 'ye evidently got to go a lot further 'than that. 

^ I kind of equate this trying to convince the Manpower Council that we do have en- 
VirdnmentaL needs to the time that my wife caught - she* didn't catch me; I wasn't 
guilty, but I had a red spot on my collar and I tried to convince her that it was ink 
instead of lipstick. ^ ^ 

I've run into the same thing - we got to know the director of our Manpower agency 
pretty well, and this all started in 1973 when a letter, you know, came across the 
Governor's desk and I got about the 23rd Thermofax copy that said we could possible 
get money this way. So we started asking for it. The one good thing that developed 
out of it, we did develop needs withltx our department, training and within the State 
of Kentucky in the environmental field. 

From there we make a plan, we got to know the Council real well and we were on 
the Council. About the time that I learned their lingo, they disbanded the Council 
and set 'up a* ujew 'Manpower Services Council, which -T^e were omitted from. 

'MR>- ROPES: We're running out of time. I would like to move on to the next ques- 
tion please. 

i " MR. COOK: I'm Harold^ Cook, Manager of Public Works with the State and County of 
Denver. My question is direqte^ to Mr. Fred Bolton. 

As you know, the cities are having a tertible problem just trying to maintain 
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our p.resent programs in environmentally oriented projects' such as solid waste and 
wastewater. • . . 



My ^^question is this: , What is the possibility of using CETA^funds for main- . 
tainxng curreht jobs, in these programs? ' 

MR. BOLTON: You've put your finger on a problem area I'd hoped t could hit and 
run; about a program designed for aii, expanding economy and being applied in a con- 
tracting one. I trust that you've discussed this.with Joe tambrecht and Marty Flahive 
and that you're at least together Off it. . . • 

It's a problem that more and more of tHe. cities throughout the country are facing. 
, There was an enormous expansion of local government services through the- sixties, and 
an^enormous buildup of those programs and those budgets. I just came here from the ' 
National League of Cities Conference and those mayors were so worried about meeting 
their payrolls, that they really had difficulty worrying about the national economy! 1, 
. must say that s a very real concern. • c ' 

, . We have two principals in CETA that focus around the problem. One is the main- 
tenance of effort requirement, and the other is the transition requirement. Sorry, 
strike that.. In EEA there was a transition requirement> there is the principal of tran- 

.1 guess the only comment that I can make is that there must be a 30-day layoff and 
±hat any proposal that comes to our regional offices that proposes putting cfn more Pub- 
lic Service Employment people into slots or positions that- have just been aLlished. we 

f f°fly/"d se6 that there was fair play, that there was Z effort to 
• . r. that there was an honest contraction of the personnel base in the 

jurisdiction. Once we had satisfied ourselves that there was an honest contraction of 
..the base, that there was a legitimate layoff, and that the unemployment requirement had 
been satisfied, then I Suppose Public Service Employment is appropriate. 

MR. HARRIS: My name is Lee Harris,' and I'm from South Dakota. I figured I'd bet- 
ter get up and ask a question and let everybody know we're here. ' 

I ^^.^ question that can either be answered by Mr. Bolton or Mr. Brunner. al- 
though this IS probably a personal question. . . 

T. t.-./^ '^^^ current trend in unemployment does continue, what's the possibility of 
^SMonf 'T^''^ programs set up under the guidelines of the old work projects adminis-^ 
tratiqn? To handle the scope of the problem, isn't it like that tfiat type of set up 
is going to have to occur? ' 

MR. BOLTON: We could only speculate ort that and it would probably be inappro- 
priate on my part. Such proposals have been introduced in the Congress; they've been 
subject to subcommittee hearings. Certainly, .it -^s pure speculation. 

MR. ROPES: Thank you. ;/ 
. . ■'"/^J""? we'd better move on. There's going to be a panel follow this that »s going 
to deal with what a number of state people have done in developing data programs, and 
viewing from the panel members, it's going to be very interesting and very effective. 
Some of the questions ^ou might have could follow that panel. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I'd like to personally ask you to join me «in a round of ap- 
plause for these .fellows because for five years, six years now, our office has spent 
more time over with the Department of Labojr, and in carrying money bag;; ovet the years 
that has gone out to the .State environmental agencies, and these are the fellows for 
all of you here who are with environmental agencies that. made all the MDTA money avail- 
able to begin with. . 
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, PROGRESS REPORT ON ' - 
UTILIZATION OF CETA 
WILLIAM F. HAGAN, Panel Moderator 



MR-, HAGAN: I think at the beginning we're going to try to streamline this par- 
ticular session, in order to allow for more question and answer time. It would be 
nice if we could confine our questions and our answers to the particular subject; 
however, we.wouldn't feej too averse to slight deviations. 

The thought that comes to mind here, as I, stand up here bewildered and over- 
v^helmed by all these policy makers, is what Dr. Harlan Randolph, the former preBi- 
dent of Federal City College c-ih Washington, said at the recent 11th Annual Joint 
Apprenticeship and Training Committee for the International Union' of Operating En- 
gineers at Orlando. Dr. Randolph said one of the things that- really strikes the 
theme of this Conference. 

»l'd like to share that with you. I'm paraphrasing, but I wish I could .quote 
him on it . \ He^said, "To the extent that you as educators and/or trainers ^cari show 
that e4ucat ion arid training generate wealth, so too, should the resources be made 
available commensurate with that level of activity." 

And I think that's exactly what we're trying to show. The topic of this con- 
versation Is a Progress Report on Utilization of CETA Funds, Titles I and II. What 
appeared to be a rather dismal effort through the discontinuation of interagency 
activities started "back in Federal Water Quality Administration days has taken a . 
delightful upswing. When we cbnsider that, as was stated earlier, the amount of 
dollars equalled this year under CETA is surpassing the amount of 'dollare formerly 
available through national contracts between EPA, DOL and HEW, and that'soa rather 
startling fact. 

However,. , that $15.3 million that's been impacted by the environmental age'ncies, 
either directly or indirectly, for environmental manpower activities, only repre- 
sents something a little less than one percent of CETA funding that is available. 
Taken in that respect it doesn't seem too delightful. ' * ^ 

This data has been extracted from three hundred and seventy some prime sponsor 
plans, and whether or not the environmental agency at the local or state level or 
our regional offices were aware of it, there is a significant amount of activity 
that is going unnoticed. 

I think Dr. Albright, in his presentation, can give us some ideas as to the 
possibilities of maybe parallel systems operating withl^^^^ur states. We may not 
have a jgood information system whereby we cAn extract theSreal data or the hard 
data. * 

With this in mind, I would like to introduce Dr. Darold Albright, who is Pre- 
sident of National Field Research Center. That operation was retained by EPA to 
perform a study on the iinpact that environmental activities have had on CETA and 
vice versa. 

Dr. Albright is from Iowa City, Iowa. He received his 'Bachelor of Science 
degree from Iowa State University, his Masters from the University *of Iowa and his 
Ph.D. from the University of Iowa.. He also went to the University of Northern Iowa 
and Drake University. ^He is a private consultant, so he doesn't represent a govern- 
mental agency, and at this time, I'd like you to welcome Dr. Albright. 
*«»■.. • „ 

• DR. ALBRIGHT: Thank you,. Bill. I'm reminded right now of the comments made by 
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Robert Ryan this morning, at which tinie he told of arriving in Indianapolis, and 
having somebody already telling all his jokes. I'm arriving here having somebody 
already given all my^ speech; I still have the jokes, though. 

The Environmental Protection Agency, in the past, as had been stated, ' admin- 
istered several national MDTA and/or OJT interagency agreements designed to provide 
j.ob related and job opportunity training for oyer 6,000 individuals. 

These programs represented major Federal assistance available to State and lo-. 
cal jurisdictions for environmental subprofessional training. With the signing in- 
to law the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act in December 1973, the bulk of 
the funds for national program activities has been distributed directly to the State 
and local prime sponsors for their discretionary use in manpower programs. 

It has^ therefore, become essential that State and local officials utilize newly 
available CETA funds as well as other fund sources, to enable them to continue en- 
vironmental occupational training within their respective jurisdictions. 

Recognizing the need for information, background and training, the Environmental 
Protection Agency contracted with the National Field Research Center to, develop back- 
ground material to provide training to regional and state environmental officials. 
This wa9 done in April and May of this year. Three Informational booklets were sub- 
sequently produced. One was an instructional tool for programs review on CETA and 
proposal development. Seondly, a sample CETA plan, abbreviated. And thirdly, a 
sample CETA plan, detailed. 

Upon completion and review of the matei;'ials, training seminars' were scheduled 
and carried out in eight of the ten Federal regions. Each seminar, although designed 
'to cover the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, was tailored to meet the, 
needs of t^e participating groups. The first such training session was held at Phil-^^ 
adelphla on April 3rd and 4th, 1974. The final session^'was held on May 8th in Seattle. 

In additibh to conducting these training sessions, the* developed materials were 
provided for persons in all regions of the country. More than 60 regional and state 
people participated in tfie direct training^phase, and more than 300 sets of booklets 
and training ^ids were distributed • • 

The Office of Education and ^Manpower Planning "of the EPA assisted its regional 
offices and state agencies in .developing plans to Submit to prim6 sponsors. This 
dffort generated the need for data on .funds impacted and/or training slots reserved. 
This data is essential in terms of future planning by all agencies. 

Therefore, a second research project was initiated to: ' research the national 
environmental manpower training activities prpposed under plans 'developed by prime 
sponsors throughout the nation. Secondly, to collect data on funding levels, train- 
ing slots, and innovative programs, as it relates to environmental agencies, and 
thirdly, prepare a final report for dissemination to state and regional environmen- 
tal agencies. 

My report toda/Jr is a -result of the infontfation collection phase. The study was 
initiated with letters to every prime sponsor, which were mailed on October 5th. 
Subsequently, follow-up letters were mailed on October 16th, 1974, and at the end of 
October, all prime sponsors who had not responded were personally called. Each plan 
was read and critiqued upon receipt, and the results of such study form the body of 
this report, ^he i^thor of the report and reader of all plans is with us at this 
Conference, Elizabeth Nielsen. She will be happy to visit with you later on con-, 
cerning this project. ^ • 

With this itime frame, it's little wonder that we at NFRC feel a little like the 
crap shooter who moved into the Las Vegas gambling parlor, laid a thousand dollars 
down on the "table, picked up the dice aiid rolled them. As he did, a third one came 
right'' out of his sleeve and onto the table. The man operating -"^the table looked down 
at the dice, picked one up, put it in his pocket, picked tlie other two up and handed 
them back to him, and said, ''Go ahead and roll, sir. Your point is 15." We at NFRC 
feel that we have been trying to roll 15 with two dice for the last month and a half. 
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We have prime sponsors who have still not had their, plans printed; they'will be forth- 
coming. Plans vary from 10 pages in length to over 600 pages in length. And, some 
copies were extremely poorly printed. 

. In order to gain reliability in th^' data-gathering process, it was tiecessary to 
develop a uniform strategy for extracting infotmation from the plans and arriving at 
the estimates presented. One of the few items that can consistently be found in the 
CETA plan is the project operating, plan. * This project operating plan contain^ finan- 
cial projections fpr each general program activity. Total projected expenditures for 
the year were utiJLlzed in arriving at the environmental funding projection. 

Th^ narrative portion of e^ach plan, describing activities and services, wjere then 
studied in order to ascertain if any environmental programs' or job slots ,were included. 
If not* explicityly stated, estimates were made as to the specific funding level. If « 
only wages were stated for environmental jobs, such as those taken from other service 
employment occupational^ suramariesf, an extra 15 percent was added on to cover costs of 
administrative, supportive services and fringQ benefits. 

After the environmental costs were extracted from the appropriate service cate-' 
gory of the project operating plan, study of the narrative again was undertaken to 
determine which activities or portions of activities listed on this plan were defin- 
itely slotted for areas other than environmental, and the funding level again was es- 
timated;^ • ' . 

Finally, allocations which were not predetermined as far as occupational areas 
are concerned were then estimated. At this point, estimates had been reached con- 
cerning use of funds, that is, environmental or nonenvironmental, for each of the fol- 
lowing categories: classroom training, on-the-job training, public service employment, 
work experience, other, and projected expenditures for supplemental vocational educa- 
tion grants ^to_ Governors. 

To conclude, the allocations for services to clients were added proportionately 
to each of the- three cost estimates. It should be noted that non-CETA funds were not 
included in these estimates, that is funds that were raised at the local level. Spe- 
cial vocational education funds were included, as- they are usually an integral part 
of the CETA program. For this reason, and considering the practice of carry-over funds, 
total expenditures are not always equal to , the prime sponsor's allocation. Every ef- 
fort throughout the study wa:s made to err on the side of the conservative. 

In total, 322 Title I plans or abstracts have been reviewed to thife point. This 
will be updated as a result of some of the ones that are currently being printed coming 
in, and a fin^l report will be aVf^^ilable by the first of January. Nonetheless, it 
amounts to about 80 percent of the Title I plans. Seventy-three Title II plans and 
two Title II abstracts were aisb estimated. In viewing the data, it is lioped that per- 
sons who look at it will not view the figures as exact representations in CETA programs. 
Many limitations exist which coi^tribute to the questionable preciseness of the figures. 

Several of these are: (1) Not all prime sponsors* plans were received and re- 
viewed. (2) Funds that were unslotted occupationally at the time of the writing of 
the plan may be filled at this time. (3) Many occupations were slotted that could be 
environmental in nature, but the ambiguity was "iSuch that -these slots could not be 
counted as environmental. For instance, public works trainees or utility men." (4) 
Plans differed greatly in their lucidity. Many were ambiguous enough that estimates 
were extremely difficult to arrive at without a great deal of speculation. (5) Time 
constraints were very tight. Something approaching immediate turnaround was requested 
of the prime sponsors. For many reason^, this, was not always possible. 

The conclusion shourd not be reached that the data is therefore invalid. It is 
valid to the extent that the reader understands that the figures ^are representations 
of reality, not reality itself. ^ 

A great variety of environmental positions was found in reading and compiling the 
information. Specific positions were located and categorized in the following areas: 
Air pollution, pesticides, conservation, environmental research, public water, wastewater 



solid waste and sanitation, environmental maintenance and' beautlflcation, support, 
and then we had a ^miscellaneous category which had such things, as; apprentice blo- 
Xoglcal technician, environmental quality Inspectori^ pollution aVatetjent aid. 

■' We are currently abstracting some of the.^e exemplaty or innovative programs, 
not necessarily those limited to environmental areas. Coplgs^of t;he resulting book- 
lets will ^e distributed to regional and state environmental perspriifer for future use. 

Of prime importance to this group is the total -of funds Impacted und^r . this ef- 
fort the first time around. The figure we have arrived at is over $15 million, exact- 
ly $15,338,765.00, which has to be a cause for a sense of pride for persons associated 
with this effort. The source of pride can only be momentary though, because efforts 
must now begin - and they have,, as you will hear in other, parts of this Confleifetxce - 
to do several things; (1*) Produce actual training and career opportunities. ' Funds 
are Impacted; now, do the job.' (2). Begin intensive efforts on CETA Title II. (3) Cpn-^ 
tlnue work In impacting libndesignated slots for environmental areas. A lot of money 
is yet available under these plans, under Title I. (4) Begin work on other funding 
areas of benefit to the environment, and (^) As Mr.' Bolton just pointed out, gear up 
-for other employment producing opportunities which are obviously going to be forth- 
coming as a result of the rising unemployment rate. 

In summary, I'm reminded of a short interview conducted by a reporter with a 
newly elected Congressman. The reporter asked the Congressman about his reaction to 
ignorance and apathy. The freshman Congressman replied, "I don't know and I don't 
care." Persons in environmental areas' cannot afford not to know and not to care. An 
abstract of the results of this study will be passed our later in this session. 

MR. HAGAN: Thank you, Darold. One of the points that I think might be made here, 
as we go on to our "next speaker, is that manpower programs in ojid bf themselveis are 
virtually useless unless they are attached to some type of industrial development ac- 
tivity - and I say Industry in a very wide sense of the word to include environmental 
protection programs'. . 

One of the main functions of our Commerce Department and our Labor Department 
and our human resource development ^people should be to attempt to identify the activi- 
ties in our economy which could use manpower services. I think in this respect en- 
vironmenthl activity is one of the best. ' 

Our next speaker is a native Hoosier frdm Indianapolis, Indiana. He has a Mas- 
ters in Sanitary' Engineering from Purdue University in Lafayette, Indiana. He moved 
to New Mexico in 1962 and feince 1965 has been the State Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministrator for-'the State of New Mexico. . ^ 

^ He is presently a member of the Environmental Protection Agency, Technical Ad- 
visory Group on Municipal Wastewater Systems, representing the Association of Inter- 
state Water Pollution Control Administrators, at that group. I'd like to introduce 
Mr. John Wright. ^ 

MR. WRIGHT: Basically, what we did in New Mexico was stu^y the need for environ- 
mental manpower, particularly in the water and wastewater field. We did a specific 
study and came up with about 666 man years of needed effort, and then we considered 
on top of that the construction programs in wastewater and. water supply, the new man- 
datory certification act for wastewater and water system operating personnel and the 
changing needs of the permit program, NPDES, and the need for monitoring and telling 
the story back to EPA. We made the decision that we"' re going to need some additional 
manpower for water supply 'and pollution control and thought about how to go after it, 
and we started searching for funds. 

Approximately two years" ago, we were tipped off by Gene Chappelear, our EPA. Re- 
gional Manpower Officer that MDTA money was phasing out and that it, was going to be 
up to the Governor's Comprehensive Manpower Planning Council. We didn't pay much at- 
tention - we forgot about it. Then last year, Jocelyn Kempe came by and said, "Look, 
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now, CETA Is the thing and you're going to have to get on ^ the stick." • ^ 

We received some guidance package from EPA's Bill Hagan and actually sat jdown and 
read* them. After about six man weeks effort, we developed an initial proposal .to the ' 
Governor's Manpower Planning Council for .funding a two-year college level program for* 
leading to an Associates of Arts Degree in Wastewater and Water Utility Management. 
The proposal also. called for a continuation of our 44 week on-the-job training program 
fqr currently employed operators. The request was for $150,JOOO. And now we've thrown 
on top of that overall environmental improvement agency -manpower needs and kicked the 
request up to about a half a ..million. 

We decided on a plan of attack, a strategy, on how to go about securing' the money. 
We decided to work closely with municipalities, the Municipal League, the State Legis- 
lature, and the Governor's Office. From February to September we worked hard on the 
project. V ' 

At this time, I'm g^ing to ad lib, and I'm going to discuss how George Chartrand, 
in his discussion with you, the itnonest side about how to get the money. I want to tell 
you aboul: the real side of how tb get the money. 

We studied the Comprehensive Emplojrment and Training Act, we read it, and we read 
the Federal regulations that came out, and it was soon that we realised we knew more 
about than the Governor's Comprehensive Manpower Planning Council. There were only two 
individuals over in the Governor's office that had the slightest idea what was going 
on. There was a lady who was assigned to them from the Federal Government and one of 
;7 the planneria, about the third echelon down. The rest of the bureaucrats didn't even 
read the damned stuff. We knew that the Governor was going to* make the ultimate deci- 
sion, particularly on the categorical on special funding, and any names, places or 
, episodes that 1 us(i in this discussion are purely fictional, and any resemblance td 
actual persons is an inadvertent accident. 

Basically J we^ hit the iegi^lative finance, committee. The chairman of the House 
Finance Committee' happened to have jusfc'ifeceived the first construction grant under 
PL 92-500 that went to step three. That took some fancy footwork,, but once it was 
done, we had one chit that we could pull. 

t The chairman of the Senate Finance Committee had sponsored a^: the Governor's re- 
quest the previous year, a construction grant funding program for drinking water 
supply systems, and ^hen his 'community came in for an application - his hometown came 
in for an application, they didn't fit the needs. And when he got- a hold of my neck, 
you can tell what happened to the rest of me. 

We did some more fancy footwork, got the Mayor back in and straightened out the 
application, so we made sure that that community got some construction money* That 
^was another chit we could pull. 

The assistant directo?^ of the agency happened to grow up in the streets and fight- 
ing with the - public works - no, actually - what's the head guy in the municipality? 

MR. HAGAN; Mayor? 

MR. WRIGHT; '■' No, no, no, the guy that works. 
MR. HAGAN; City manager? 

MR. WRIGHT; City manager. He grew up with the city manager in one of these 
small communities. Ami this particular city manager was the kind of guy who would 
call the Governor forfus. That was another chit we pulled. 

I talked ^abau£ working closely with the Municipal League. Actually, what we 
did, we followed the Municipal League around like spies, and we made absolutely. cer- 
tain that every comment that was made by the Municipal League Director to the State 
Legislature was recorded. ^ 

We worked quite closely with the head of the State Planning Office, and he did 
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not respect our judgment when we were guessing about the needs for manpower training.. 

Finally, but not of all least, Peaches Tafojpa- can call the Governor and say, "Hey, 
Bruce, I've got to have such and such done," Well, we happened to know that - the en- 
vironmental improvement citizens grojip knew Peaches quite well, and we didn't exactly 
have the Governor in a , compromising position, but we did have a -little chit we could 
pull* . ' 

So finally, it boiled down to the Comprehensive^ Manpower Planning Commission in - 
the Governor's office; they did support our request. Of course, we t actively reduced 
our reqdest from all'of the environmental improvement agency activities from half a 
million^ dollars back -down to the hundred and fifty in water *and. sewage. We also tac- 
tively reduced that to $50,000 ju3t for the manpoweir needs for start ^.ng the short 
school, but we did receive the stipend funding through the local counties, and that 
was a project in itself, because we had to go to each county and educate the county 
^n how CETA money could be given from an applicant from that county to go to a school 
in another county. 

The results. The school began on schedule with 12 students and a full-time in- 
structor. By the close of the year, we expect to receive approximately $50,000 from 
EPA and $50,000 through CETA. By the way, all this time that we were working along, ^ 
we decided to hedge our bet and apply for 104(g)(1) money as well as CETA money. We 
ended up getting thetn both. 

Next y^ar, we hope to secure another $30,000 from 104(g)(1). I have to say that 
the New Mexico State University, Dona Ana Branch had' to take a portion of the CETA 
money to hire one employee to keep track of the CETA requirements and go after addi- 
tional students to meet the CETA guidelines. 

On the whole, we were successful in our dealings with CfiTA and are quite pleased 
with the results, 'but for the. indiividuals on my stdff at the university involved in 
the process from February to September, it was traumatic. It wasn't until the .last 
day, when school -was about to start, tht^t we had anything concrete in writing that 
we could assure the students of some funding. 

To sum it up, this is the way it works. Do your Job well. Know the other guy's 
job* Do his job'for,,)[iim and thank him for letting you do it. Do twice as much be- 
hind the. scene as you <^a- direct, and it helps to have a chit you can pull, such as, 
you can make him an offer he can't afford to refuse. 

MR. IIAGAN: Our next speaker is George Kinias. He is the Ghairmap of the En- 
vironmental Technology Division of the Indiana Vocational Technical Counpil. George • 
holds a Masters of Science degree in Environmental Engineering from the University 
of Cincinnati. He got his BS in Civil Engineering from Valparaiso. George is a 
Class 3 Certified Wastewater Operator in the State of Indiana and^the author of an 
industrial wastewater treatment training manual. 

Now, one of our things we've wanted to stress here is how we do and how we don't 
do^ and George is the living proof ~ and I don't mean this derogatorily, George - 
that in some cases we don't make it; we don't get CETA funding. And I think this 
experience, if George will share it with us, might explain some of the things not 
to do when you're approaching your CETA prime sponsor or your Governor's Council. 

MR. KINIAS: I think after I heard John talk I know what I should have done. 
I think we went too much by the book. 

Since I arrived here, I have majde a couple of int-e^eeetin&--0bservatlons. One 
is, Phoenix and Gary have one thing in common. The folks from Phoenix will tell 
you J, and of course, they make claims about that this is the land of the infinite 
sunshine, and I go along with them. The folks from Gary, on the other hand, will 
offer you an unconditional guarantee that you can have 365 days of gray skies. 

The second scientific' observation I have made, is that since I came here to 
Phoenix, I noticed a very peculidr odor in the air. To put it in scientific terms, 
clean air smelld funny. 

0 
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As Bill mentioned, I do coae from an educational institution in Gary, Indiana, " 
and i ^111 try to talk to yqu tdday exactly. from that standpoint. Not as a govern- 
ment agent, but from an- educational point of view. The things that you should and 
some of the things you should not do a|)Out securing funds with CETA. 
\ Our experience in Gary with .environmeiltal training, -I* m sure, is quite different 
than in most of the other states, due to the unique and very^erious problems which 
w|2 face with air pollution, water pollution, and also with the lack of individuals - 
receiving. the training to do the job which is needed./ 

As of today, we have not had an experience to doVtralning through CETA funds. 
However, in the past three or fb^i;^ years, through EPA, Region V funds and through ■ 
spae of thV^QL funds, we have beeti able to do training in both eatry and upgrading 
level in wastewater operat^ion, in air pollution and solid waste disposal. 

Even though we have not had an expetience with CETA funding, I will try to de- 
scribe to you some of the ihechanisms we have developed in securing the training funds ^ 
needed to conduct this kinci of training. These mechanisms consist of basically three 
component s.'^^^e, assessing the manpower needs for that particular area. Two,* develop 
a training plan to meet the manpower needs for the area. Three, develop the training 
capabilities to be able to dp the job. 

In assessing the manpowijir needs of the area, we have used what we call Local En- 
vironmental Advisory Boards. Members from the municipal and industrial sectors are 
serving on these advisory boi^irds; their objectiveflfo give us the feedback as to what 
the . manpower needs , of the area are in relation to environmental training. At the 
same time, we utilize whatever information is available to us through the State Board 
of Health as far as priorities and needs for training in particular geographical 
areas. 

Some of the problems. Bill mentioned, that we havfe encountered with CETA funding 
are in the two following areas: one is the avaitability of the funds, and two, that 
we have a very unique problem in Gary. The Northwest: region of the Indiana Vocation- 
al and Technical College has five prime sponsors., Tlie City of Oary, the City of 
Hammond, Lake County, La Porte County, and the balance of the seven counties. 

This presents a particularly difficult problem for us, because it* a becoming dif- 
ficult to develop a training plan to be able serve those particular areas. How can 
you develop a plan, for ins^tance> to help - s^rve Gary, which has a particular need 
with, let's say . upgrading wastewater treatment plant operators, when they "have a need 
for only four or five. This is not enough to write a proposal. 

The same thing will happen with Hammond or the counties which I mentioned, 36 
this is a problem which we face. I hope maybe somebody, from the audience or the fol- 
lowing panels will address themselves to this ^particular problem which is unique to 
our a:^ea, and it's Very difficult for us to come up with a particular plap to be able 
to serve the manpower needs of upper Western Indiana. 

About four to six months ago, we submitted a proposal to the City of Gary, one 
of the prime sponsors I mentioned previously. Mr. Bruner a while ago mentioned that 
if you have submitted a proposal four to six months ago, you have a very good chance 
to get juot about what you wanted. Well, we've got news for you. We submitted a* 
proposal. The agents from the City of Gary, CETA - as a matter of fact - were very 
pleased. It was an excellent proposal, and we had a very good chance to secure our 
funds. , , 

The months went by, and we kept asking them about the starting date. This made 
i,^; particularly difficult f or nis because we have developed, to a certain extent, some 
training capabilities in the college, and we had to know whether or not we could main- 
tain our present personnel or we should let them go. And also, we had to make sure 
whether or not we had to use the facilities for CETA training or for other kinds of 
training, because Ivy-Tech is a state vocational technical college and has responsi- 
bility to do other kinds of training. 

We did not receive any response from Gary. However, they told us that the 
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original prbppsal, "which was $75,000, had to be triTumed down to about $55,000^ Now, 
keep in mind that the budget Gary CETA was expecting to receive was in the neighbor- 
hood of 'about $7 million, and they thpught $75,000 was too much for environmental 
training in Gary. Again, the months went by. We kept pressing them to give us a re^ 
sponse as to what we should do. As apmatter of fact, they said they could .not give us 
a definite response prior to Orte" to t^wo weeks before the starting date of the training. 

Now, this is something I'd like to bring up that nobody has brought up so far. 
As an educator, I'm concerned^ about providing "quality education." Also, as an en- 
vironmentalist, I'm concerned about answering the manpower needs in the environmental 
field. Howeyer, it becomes increasingly difficult to do either when you're faced with 
situations like the one we had to face, that we could not go out and hire teachers; 
we could not go out and order supplies; we could not commit our facilities until the 
actual starting date. Now, for any of you who might be teachers or educators, you 
understand that this is absurd. ... 

One final point I'd like to make is that one of the gentlemen of a previous panel 
here stated that the objectives of CETA are to provide the disadvantaged people the 
opportunity to be employable. My question is: How can they be employable unless they 
are trained to be so? 

MR. HAGAN: Our next. speaker is the Deputy Commissioner fojc Environmental Quality 
Division of the Department of Enviroimiehtal Protectipn in the State of Connecticut, and 
as such, he has the purview over the air, water and solid waste programs for the State 
of ConnQCticut. 

He is formerly the Director of the Air Compliance Unit for that department, where 
he organized and directed the professional and technical activities of the State ?s air 
pollution control programs. He is a member of the Air Pollution Control Association 
and is., on the Board of Directors of the New England Section of the APCA, on the Tech- 
nical A^dvisory' Committee with a National Science Foundation grant for electrical energy 
supply studies hd conducted in the New York area and was a recipient of a U.S. Public ^ 
Health Fellowship and has been active in many public service programs. 

In December .of 1973, Deputy Commissioner Beck was appointed Administrator of the 
Connecticut Energy Emergency Agency by special order of Governor Thomas J. Meskill. 
He served at this post' until, he wa3 appointed Chairman of the Connecticut Energy Ad- 
visory Board in September 197^ Deputy Commissioner Beck^has also served on the Gover- 
not's task force on oil refineries. Without Sny further introduction, I present Com- 
missioner Beck* 

MR» BECK: . He said that he was going to introduce me by saying, the best wine you 
save for last. I'd like to congratulate all the speakers who went before me today for 
beiilg able to demonstrate their strength in making their presentations, because I know 
how difficult it must have been. 

But, %hQ speakers today spoke the truth, and a lot of what I was going to say has 
already been pointed out by them. But I think that it would be important for me to 
give you my perception of some of the thougl\ts that they presented to you. 

I think the panel this morning spent a great deal of time talking about Federal 
legislation and i^hat it has done to the environmental programs in.fhe last three to 
four years. I should point out that our state agency is a mirror image of EPA, and 
the division that I head up has essetitially all of the smuq programs that EPA has and 
not only includes air, water and solid waste, but radiatSki, noise and pesticides. 

I think that we have seen the effect of what Ilike to call staff amplification, 
and that's when you take one sentence of law, give it to EPA, and it comes but in a 
40-page set of guidelines and regulations. And we've seen that done with our hard ef- 
forts to clean up the environment, and I don't mean to be critical oi EPA, becayae I 
do support what they do, and I share the same objectives that thqy haire, and frankly I ' 
know full well and good that the training staff, the manpower staff of EPA is way 



underfunded. They can't support the necessary training activities that inust take 
place at^state ageiicies and it's that problem that ±s bur problem, trying to maxi- 
mizfe funds and turn to wherever we can to carry out the essential jobs^ vWhich are 
ini essence, mandated by Federal law. t 

I'd like to just tick off very quickly what's happened to our Department of En- 
vironmental Protection since it was organized in October 1971. 

It was just about at that time that we had to create an air implementation plan. 
^Most of you have heard of this. It*s a program to clean up the air and meet Federal 
ambient air standards. We had 15 people at that time, when this department was cre- 
ated, and that's just about when I came to DEP, When I left to become Commissioner., 
we had 150 people ,^ and that's the result of the Clean Air Act of 1970. 

In the solid li^aste program, we have millions and millions of tons of garbage to 
giet rid of in the State of Connecticut, and in the last three years, it's gtown from a 
staff of five to 21. 

The Pesticides. Act, that's being implemented in two years by the Federal Govern- 
ment, has been implemented by our legislature in October of '74, this year. This means 
that we've had to establish a registration program and a training program for certified 
operators, and I want to tell ypu that's 6ne bear of a program. When that's implement- 
ed statewide, or nationwide, you're going to find that there is going to be far more 
than 10,000 people that are going to need training, .or 100,000 people,^ and there better 
be resources made available to states ta carry it out, because that program is killing 
us^ right now. We have eight people who are working full time, just on the certifica- 
tion program. Well, as I say, these are very real responsibilities, very important 
responsibilities^ objectives that we really embrace. Our problem as administrators is i 
to try to find a way to get the resources to carry them out. 

About a year ago a jpellow came into us from our State Personnel Department, an he \ 
said to me, "You know, we have some WIN money, Work Incentive Money." We haven't talked 
^much about that today, but I think we're going to be talking about it tomorrow. And, 
"We can put people to work for you in your program - 100 percent of the salary the first 
yeap, 75 percent of the salary the second year, 50 percent of the salary the third year, 
to help you carry out some of these programs." The thing that concerned me was the fact 
that they were welfare recipients, people who had not had any skills or any training, in 
the area of environment. , 

So, a year and a half ago, when that gentleman came in, I said, "I just don^t think 
that we could take on any of these recipients, because my people aren't trained to give 
them. the necessary skills that they'll need to be productive. It's a fine program, and 
I think it's^ a wonderful social goal, but it's somethiI)^f I think that the department can- 
not carry out." . >/ 

Then the CETA Act came along, and we began to sM^' that there was potential for 
training monies to give people who are underemployel and unemployed training and skills 
so that they could be useful within our department. CETA also could be useful to com- 
munities that we had delegated some of /our responsibilities t;o, or put new mandates on. 

With thfit training money becoming' available^ there was one missing .piece, for me, 
to give the go ahead and say let's take the WIN recipients and let's train them, and 
that was 'that there was a real lack of supervisors or people who were skilled in: 1) 
establishing the training programs, ajid 2) giving the special counseling that's neces- 
sary for the individuals to become productive, because really, that is something that 
is the overall objective of the progrAm. 

So, EPA, in June, gave us a grant\for $75,000, and loaned to us one of its people 
from the Kansas City Region to come andVhead up the program. And with that now, we 
have the three pieces that are necessary for us to put in place an effective training 
program. We have WIN monies, which to^al about $400,000 and that's to hire people, 
train them and pay for their salary c/hutidred percent the first year. We have CETA 
training money obligated in the amodlt of $973,000 to run the ather necessary training 
program. We have a Federal grant tj hire the people to supervise the training courses 
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and the Individuals to make them productive, and with that, I think that Connecticut^' 
is beginning to move to overcome ^sotoe of the shortages that we now have in terms of 

training programs. • ^ L - * 

Now, we're planning on putting, some WIN people into the CETA training programs; 
one, becq,use they qualify for the training, programs, and open up the training program 
for other people^ in the field who need further training, thereby getting around the 
necessary quotas to have the training program, and we're thinking o£ training pro- 
grams in many areas,. One of the things I want to caution this group about , is, I 
think we're limiting our vision to the application of some of these training monies. 
I've heard an awful lot about training sewage treatment plant operators, but I don't 
think that the CETA raon^ begins or stops with that program'. ' . 

in the State of Connecticut, we have a State Building Code,, and we use the State 
Building Code as a mechanisin to implement our permit programs for water, for solid 
^waste and for air pollution controls. Every city .needs a building inspector who is \^ 
trained to carry out that Building Code, and we're using CETA monies to set up a 
training program to train building inspectors who will, in part, carry out the en- 
vironmental mandate. 

We're using the CETA training monies to develop a crew of technicians, moni- 
toring technicians, who can help our technical staff in carrying out the necessary 
implementation of our air monitoring and water pollution monitoring programs. 

Sewage treatment plant operators; we have a program for them-. We've run it un- 
der the MDTA program and we plan to continue it under the CETA program. We're just 
changing our state code for installation of subsurface disposal systems, septic tanks. 
We're updating that code, maUng it more stringent, because we've found many failures 
in our state, thjis putting us into a situation where we hdtve to sewer many parts of 
the state that normally wouldn't be necessary if the systems were designed appropri- 
ately. ■ - * 

We're using the CETA training tooney t9 train a work force of people who can re- 
view installation of subsurface disposal systems and make them available to the com- 
munities so that the communities' can carry out their programs. 

Tlicre's a whole range of offshoot programs which we are not; immediately thinking 
about, but I think have potential for future application for CE^TA monies.. Every one 
of the municipalities in the State ot Connecticut .needs to develop a 20-year plan for- 
disposal of their garbage, and most of the qommunities ia, the. State of Connecticut, 
because they're small, have ^ot to rely on the old t^ehnolcfgy of burying it and land-^ 
filling it. 

The unfortunate things about the lack of talent at the muncipdlity is that they 
'don't have soil scientists or hydrogeologisto or hydrologists on the staff that can 
help them to carry out an effective sanitary landfill operation tind two, to help them 
locate potential new sites fot landfilling. I think one of the things that CETA 
training monies can be used for is to train landfill operators Who aten't necessarily 
the guys who run the bulldozers, but people who understand the technology of solid 
waste disposal. 

You can give individuals limited skills in the areas that they need to carry out 
effective sanitary public health wise, safe operations. You can't hire a specialist 
today. No municipality can do it, but I think you can train the specialist and make 
him available to the cities. 

We have a training program in the State of Connecticut for landfill operators 
right now. Presently, each landfill needs a certified operator, and I think that 
this is one of the applications that we'll be looking forward to in the future for 
CETA monies. 

The last area, and this is probably the moat important but the most distant in 
terms of application, is in. the area of land use. In the State of Connecticut, we 
have a very controversial issue, and it's known as state soning. Every municipality 
does not want the state to enter into its development decisions. But, by the same 

■ ■ , ' " o ■ . - / ■ ■ ■ ' , 
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token, the municipalities are becoming incjreasingly aware that the ambient air stan- 
dards,, the water quality standards, and all the other environmental standards put 
limitationis to their growth and that they have to grow within; their natui^al^re3ource'' 
limita'tions. \ ' ■ ^ 

The unfortunate thing is that most of the communities don' t - have the individuals 
oh their payroll that could advise them how to grow prqperly. Many* i3f .the pitie? " 
have planning and zoning agencies and some full-time staff, but none of ^ th^m are 
really specialists in tertiis of enviroirmental control is. They know an awtyl lot about 
other things, like the economics of the community, or the social problems of tlie com- 
munity, the transportation problems of t^e community, and I see in Jjhe futurfe appli^ 
.cations of CETA .funds to upgrade individuals in planning and zoning agencies, to give 
them the skills to make sure^that the natural resource limitations ,Vahd the environ- 
mental standards are adhered to. I think it's important for the community, 'and I . 
think it's terribly ^important for us in the environmental area. ' - ^ 

The programs I've Outlined to you I think you can .see are of bertefijt to the D^- 
partmenl: of Environmental Protection and are of very significant benef it° to the muni- 
cipalities.^ And whe^^ you <feal with a prime sponsor, the important- thing that you-- 
have to tell them is, thi^s is how our department is impacting your municlpalityv 
This is the service that we canVgive you, or these are th'e individuals that we can ^ 
ti;ain to assist vyour municipality. That's a very strongVargument, and it's essen- V 
tially b^en the j argument that we want the CETA fundirig, and I think that in the future 
many states arergoing to be capitalizing 'on these sums of money. It's an important 
sura of money to ^ try tq get itito our coffers to carry out the very real mandate that's 
been placed on lis by Eg A, the legislatures and the Congress, and it's only with this 
£unding will we be able to really meet our mandate. . / * 

MR. HAGAN; ktf this, point, I'd like to throw the panel open to question arid an- 
swer for as long as we can do it. Are there any eager beavers out there who have 
qoestions? . ^ ' 

MR. LOTHROP; Yes, my , name is Tom Lothrop^. I'm with the Portland Warier District 
and here with one other individual representing the Wastewater Control Association, 
and over ^today's session I've^beeh sitting here with growing frustration^ in listen- 
ing to a lot' of the information that's being passed through*. • ,^ 

While CETA certainly does appear to have a useful benefit in many areas, I'd 
just like to comment a little bit on some of the problems that we've had up in the 
great State of Maine^ One of our primary goals of the Association is - it's an opera- 
tors association - is to do what we can in the training field* " . 

One of the problems^ we have in the State of Maine* is the state agency, which is 
understaffed* to do the job, the big job that it has to $o. - So, as a result, training, 
as in so many agencies has taken a low priority. They pay lip service to it basically, 
and that's about the extent they get, involved in it. • So, the Association, over the 
past number of years, has been involved. At the beginning of this particular calendar 
year, we were able to get- some MDTA funds to put on a training course in Western Maine. 
It went quite successfully. Unfortunately , we got into the program just as it was dis- 
solving, so we were then infotmed that CETA was the new bdllgame, so we went to the 
various councils, the staff, the CAMPS groups as they called it, and ^put in an appli- 
cation. 

Now, this wa:s back in Maine, as one of the gent letaen said on the previous panel, 
if we had put in an application four to six months ago, we'd be in good shape. We're 
not in food shape at this particular point, in Maine. Our basic goal or emphasis with 
the technical training program that we hadC put -on the first of this year and want to 
continue^ in other parts of the state ^was more along^ the line of an. upgrading, and I 
know there were also some references made earlier about the fact that CETA reaily does 
not provide for upgrading. " ' n ^ 
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Now, it seems Ijp be an. awful gap liere that has been somewhat mentioned, but it 
really hasn't been directly eluded to herev. We've got so many new treatment plants 
that are * going tcf^be go^Lng on linerj "So many billions of dollars going into this, we've 
got primaries going to secondaries^ we've got so much, of a need for manpower, arid here 
is this gap that exists with trying to get operators now who are in many cases in- 
adequately trained as it ±s; they are employed - they're not unemployed or underem- 
ployed, but to bring these guys up,» to -get them up to a level so that you can create 
new entry slots. Now, it isn't a question. 4t's just been simply twisting my gut 
a little bit up there,' as I sit her^ and listen. " . 

MR. HAGAN: I'd like to respond to that if I might. First of all, CETA* is not 
the be all and^end all. It is not ail things to all people, and primarily it is npt 
upgrading. We vieW, as a matter of activity, that the long-rut^ solution to environ- 
mental manpower problems lies more with* the vocational education- system. 1'=' think if 
yoCir efforts were directed toward impacting the state vocational education system so 
that operator training courses could be offered through adult ed, career ed and voc 
ed in your local community colleges and high schools, you might be more successful in 
attempting to get upgrade programs fpr your operations.. " ' 

Secondly, your as;s,ociat ion might consider dealing directly with the New Efigland 
Wastewater 'Institute, located in Maine. Mr. Felloquin and Mr. Baker have long operr 
ated a fine institution out there. I don't, know whether they've gotten any CETA fund- 
ing or not, but that's quite an operation. 

MR. LOTHROP: Now, we've put on oyer the last four or five years, through the . 
Association, a number of short courses. ' The state has taken advantage of some of the 
New Englancf Wastewater Institute - New England Interstate Water Pollution Control Com- 
missioxi money as far as some of these training, courses. 

But what \ye^ re "looking for or what ve tried to get ;going_the first of this year 
was a full-time instructor type of program. You know, we've got other jobs that we're 
trying ,tp do and to try to keep these courses going as an Association on a part-time 
level Is very difficult. - I know the situation is maybe to some degree peculiar to 
the State of Maine just because of the way the thing is set up. 

MR*. HAGAN: No, I don't believe it^s that peculiar, but I'd like to take off a 
bit on that , because we could gQ. on all night . I'd like to refer you tp Ed Bernard 
over here. V 

' ' ■ ■ ' . ' * ■ . . > ■ 

MR. LOTHROP: I know Ed quite Mell. His agency certainly^wasn' t involved with 
the original grant that we. gPt from MDTA, through MDTA at the beginning of this year. 
But now the whole thing^seems to be, as far as what We're, trying to do, just falling 
apart . * . , 

^MR. HAGAN: Then -I would suggest you tell ypur Congr'essmati,: to introduce a^ resolu- 
tion i:o the floor. • 0^ * ' • 

? ' ' . ' . - - ' . . • . " ^ " > 

^ ^ MR. .BECK: . I'd just like to add something if, I could, tom, one of the things . 
that we're doing with oiir training programs tP overcome this upgrade training pro- 
blem is tp require the consultants who are developing the programs to develop cur- 
riculum material and also audiovisual aid material. Undergone of the grants, we « 
purchased a Spny taping system so that all the lectures and all the class presenta- 
tions could be kept as program learning tools. It might be an of f shoot for some* of 
the programs that we're thinking about in the ^future, but that's a way. in part to 
overcome-the upgrading training problem. - 

MR. HAGAN: Yes, sir? ' • ' ' . 



MR. VASUKI: My name is N.C. Vasuki; I'm with the State of Delaware. I have a 
question about the lag between training and the need. ^ We've been advised about CAMPS, 
when that concept came out, MDTA, "when that concept came out^ a number of otiier pro- 
grams, each of which suggested that if you followed the rules, if you followed through 
on it, you would have enough training slots available so that you trained the people. 

My problem has been that it seems to me that there is a lag. Today, we. need, 
let's say, 2,000 trained peoplee. By the time you gear up and go through the applica- 
tion process, getting the money, getting organized, and you actually start training, 

^ y^^^ ^ ^^^^ probably. By, that yjear and a half, either these 2,000 
availaU|Le ^job slots have been filled or some other new requirement has come in, 
by the time you finish your training, you may be ending up with a thousand trained 
people who have no jobs to do. I hope I'm wrong in this and there's some attention 
given to^this phase lag which seems to go througli each successive manpower training 
program. ' 

MR. HAGAN: Well, I think you're quiteright. I agree with you. I think we can 
back up and look at the time lag itf takes to develop the manpower needs in response to 
a particular piece of legislation. In the professional an4 technical, highly technical 
areas, it's often as much as five or six years befbre the needs show up. 

But I think one of the important things to remepiber is tha^t the legislation such 
as CETA and the Manpower Development and Training Act are responsive to national con- 
ditions, conditions that existed,^ whereby the need for personnel was great iti particu- 
lar areas, such as prompted the Manpower Development and Training Act of '62. 

CETA is a grandson of that, through the absorbtion of the OEO and poverty programs 
I think that the Congress/ really showed that this is a national priority, that there 
are people there in dead-end jobs, people with no employment skills«> We, again, 
as environmental administrators, most of us, excluding me, have a built-in technical 
bias toward our own programs. We're not trying - we cannot m^ke the Comprehensive Em-' 
ployment and Training Act fit our particular needs across the board. We have to make 
our needs fit that funding source so that we can go-ahead and do; a training program. 

DR. ALBRIGHT: Bill, I think some , of the problem, of course, stems from our lack 
of sophistication in refinement of projections, too. Now, we know - right now, you 
are aware. of the fact pf FIFRA and its amendments. .You're aware of the Pesticide Con- 
trol Act. ^You know that's coming down the line, but if we sit back and wait until such 
date as it's implemented and then say we've got to train, we certainly are in trouble. 

MR. COAKLEY: Jack Coakley, EPA, Region VII. I'd like to ask Mr. Wright and Mr. 
Beck, as state agency administrators,^ did you have adequate staff to begin with that 
you could afford the lux;i^ry of putting so much effort into going after these funds, or 
did you feel it was worthwhile to the extent that yoy^ could defer something else to go 
after these funds, and if you had it to- do^ over again, do: you feel it' s worthwhile 
doing again? 

, ' MR. BECK: I can answef it very shortly. That's why I took Charles Oakley from 
you. * ^ ^ « ' 

MR. WRIGHT: No, we didn't hav^ the manpower. We did most of it in bars at night 
and at home* And we knew Ve had to db it or we were out. 

MR. HAGAN : \w6uld yoVdoXt again? 

MR. WRIGHT: Yes. 

MR. HAGAN: I think one <^f the tWngs we might look at just as a particular ex- 
ample - Commissioner Beck giving some examples of what he was going to do with 
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CETA money. Somebody came up with the very bright idea with regard to the Federal 
Insecticide j Fungicide and Rodent icide Act, as amended in 1972. 

Since the United States Department of Agriculture, Department of State Exten- 
sion Service has a readily available acceissible^system for training of farmers for 
increased productivity of ' food and fiber, would it not be advantageous through CETA 
funding to hire a man under Title II and put him in each county agent's office to 
assist the county agent in delivering training programs. That's just an idea to 
throw out. ' 

. • * • 

DR. ALBRIGHT:- As a matter of fact. Bill, the State of Iowa is doing that now, 
not undep CETA funds, but. under DOL funds that were given to Tit^ IX of the Older 
Americans Act, hiring retired farmers, training them and putting them in county a- 
gent's offices. " - 

MR. HAGAN: I^chard? 

A VOICE: Just to implement this problem which has been continuous now for four 
to five years, the upgrading problem in all areas of environmental control , borrow- 
ing on some old military experience, a traveling' team-. . W6 were not able to get the 
personnel away from the plants to go' to Cincinnati or even to spend more than four 
or five hours away from their individual functions, because of the nature of so many 
small installations in "the territory. 

But we developed a mobile training facility or van, a facility being more ac- 
ceptable in the grantmanship terminology, and that has been working for two years 
under EPA funds, two and a half years under Art Baker, which is an adjunct facility 
to his training institute and is available in the region. 

Effective last month, that has now been taken over in its entirety by the New 
England Regional Commission. Supplementing that ,. they are now. beginning through the 
Regional Commission with innovative funds, the development of an initial pilot we 
,ran, using the Sacramento Forest in the case of wastewater treatment with itinerant 
instructors, because we found it essential to reverse the dropout rate that is ex- 
perienced in normal correspondence courses. 

When we initiated Sacramento, historical correspondence courses have a drop- 
out rate of 80 pe.rcent, or ^non-completion rate. 1 charged my staff with inverting 
that figure, and we adopted a new idea, and we ended up with a 70 percent comple- 
tion rate, not quite the objective we went to, but very close. 

We've now augmented that through the Commission where itinerant instructors 
will be made available in the state, not only the classroom work, but for on-the-job 
training, and this is one approach toward hitting your upgrading problem which we 
have in every area of pollution control. . , 

*MR. WRIGHT: I'd like to make a comment at this point. I note that the basic 
purpose' of this meeting is a National Environmental Manpower Planning Conference. 
And the way I read that, we're supposed to prepare or to stop and think about what 
we should plan to do to answer some of the problems that have been reported today. 
And I'd like to jump on Francis Lostumbo this morning for not really coming out with 
any proposals or anything that this Conference can do* to send something b^ck to Con- 
gress. 

And I'd like to jump on Fred Bolton for saying we shouldn't look at the pie in 
. the sky problems. We've got unemployment on us right now; we've got to take advan- 
tage of that- $2.9 billion dollars that's there. 1 can agree with that point, but if 
this is a planning^ conference, and we' re , going to come out with some answers, we oug] 
to be able to say something - the people in this room ought to be able to come up 
with some kind of a position to go to Congress to answer these problems, rather than 
just sit here and chat about them for two, three days. 



MR. HAGAN: I'd like to point that up, John, I think it wouldn't be too out of 
line for me to suggest that possibly just 'that vety thing be done, a statement be 
seitt><;^possibly Peter Brennan, the Secretary of Labor, and to Russell Train, and to 
the Corigtes&_— rrthink the people in this room represent a constituency large enough ' 
and strong enough to do that and probably be effective with it. I would like to see 
something like that happen. - . » 

MR. WATTS: My name is Tom Watts. I'm from the Vermont Department of Education, 
and I'd like to follow on that statement a little bit, if I could. All through the • 
Conference, to* this point, we've heard the, need for upgrade training. If I under- • 
stand the situation correctly, it's practically impossible to provide that with CETA 
funds. If there's a state or prime sponsor that's doing that, I'd like to know who 
they are. 

If that's the case, as far as CETA is concerned, that we are not able to get up- 
grading funds, I would propose that the other agencies who have funds for training 
usually have mortgaggs against that money long before you come along looking for up- 
grade money. If EPA "is going to promote legislation that will 'create situations 
where upgrade training is necessary, I propose that that kind of money be put in 
those pieces of legislation and don't go. around begging for other people's money. 
I think that's probably goitig to be like chasing your tail for the next five years. 
Some of us have already got that, tail in our mouth by the way. 

" ■ * 

V MR. HAGAN: , Well, I agree. We've just been shut off - we had a very good pipe- 
line from DOL over the past five years, and we don't have that money anymore. Our 
operating budget is as low as yours. EPA is going to disengage or is disengaging 
from .wholesale funding or large Scale funding of training programs. 

MR. WRIGHT: That's what 0MB is telling you to-do. That's not what EPA is say- 
ing they want to do. • 

MR. BAGi^: I don't think it's so much 0MB. Let's look at it from management's 
standpoint, from a Federal agency, seeing what other Federal agencies can do and are 
doing. The system is there. It's up to us in Washington to help manage it,' to help 
massage it, and to be able to help people crash the state vocational education sys- 
tem and the CETA planning cycle. " 

I don't think that's too extraordinary a job, and we'll reduce the Federal ex- 
penditure which everybody is saying is inflationary. 

MR. WRIGHT: I thought EPA was getting out of the training for MS sanitary engi- 
neers and MS people in^ terms of solid waste and the other environmental programsJ You 
are getting out of thaC because 0MB told ;you to. I heard several times, we're going 
to try to hold on to that. Well, don't go into 0MB with a "try to hold" on that. Go 
into 0MB with, if you don't go our way, we're going to shut off the construction grants 
to your own town, and you ain't gonna have a job when you get back there. If you want 
to do something, you've got to have some moxi&, you know. You can't be always - DOL's 
got everything, and I can't do anything - I'm- like the kid with my tail between my 
legs, asking all the time. 



MR. HAGAN: Looking at it from a national standpoint, some $500 million is put 
out through the Federal and State vocational education systems. Now, admittedly, it's 
often^ difficult to crash that planning Cycle. I think we have an obligation to do it. 
I don t understand why the funds i that are. allocated Under one piece of legislation - 
I mean, it's beyond my comprehension - that the funds allocated for a specific purpose 
cannot be utilized to match the purposes of two or three agencies. This, to me, is 
pretty sound management, and I think it's in line with the policy of beating inflation. 
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The Federal expenditure is one of our leading indicators of inflation or one of the 
causes of our inflationary spiral. ^ . ■ 

I think then that we have - it's incumbent upon us to insist that some of these 
funds not be expended. But I think, by the same token, wd have an o^igation to ? 
manage what's there. If we can manage it to our own ends, to the ends of the environ- 
mental manpower activities, that's fine. I think we should do that. ^ • 

■ • " 

A VOICE: You just did what I think is happening to the air pollution profes^ 
sional training activity - that enviroxunental training doesn't have, to be done by 
EPA; it can be dope through CETA. And when people, hear environmental training, they 
wipe out and throw in the same basket all 'the sewajge treatment pl^nt operators, the 
garbage collectors , and the sanitary engineers and public health engineers and pro- 
gram administrators that CETA will not train. • / 
- We've got all the program people, who are prpfessional people. There's nothing 
in CETA to train those people, 

. MR. HAGAN: I didn't say that CETA wouldn't train them. I didn't say that CETA 
would train them, that EPA doesn'^t have to. EPA's not going to abdicate its respon- 
sibility ' ^ . . 

* ■ , 

VOICE: Those were not the words that were in your statement. You said we dpn*t, 
need environmental training. 

MR. HAGAN: I didn't say we don^t need environmental training 4t all -- • 

' - ' .- ^' - 

VOICE: In EPA. \ ' 

MR. HAGAN: I didn't say .we don't need it in EPA*either. I said there are sources 
elsewhere that can be coupled* with the -r- \ . . 

• VOICE: Where? Where, where, where? Where are you going to train the air pollu- 
tion professionals I'm talking about? Where else? ' . ^ 

MR. HAGAN: Well, number one. Research Triangle Park, with EPA resources applied 
to it. 

Number two, our university system. 

Number three, our .community, college system, 

Number four, our own states. / . • ' 

VOICE: Have you t-ried to train 6,000 United States air pollution professionals 
in the community college system? Have you costed that out? 

MR. HAGAN: No. \ 

VOICE: You'd better. . ' 

MR. HAGAN: Does that mean that EPA is going to have to go into a full scale 

Sig operation - , to train 6 , OOP air ^^ o:^;iA3.ti.or^ 

sional level? • 

VOICE: Yes. 

MR. HAGAN: I think I have been saved by the bell. 
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UTILIZATION OF VOCATIONAL MP ADULT 
EDUCATON FUNDS " 

DAROLD E.. ALBRIGHT, Panel Moderator 
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DR. ALBRIGHT: To start off the panel this morning, we'll hav6 an address from 
C. Kent Bennion, who is Director of Occupational and Adult Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education and. Welfare, Region IX, San Francisco. 
Mr. Bennion. 

MR. BENNION: Thank you and good morning to all^^^of you. I want to welcome those 
who have' come here to Arizona. This is part of .our region and we always are glad to 
have people come and visit in Region IX. We have several distinctions in Region IX. 
In our region^we hartra the largest state in population— California — and we have the , 
smallest territory—American Samoa— in population. So we go from the largest to the 
smallest. « \ ^ 

I was al?la to attend yesterday afternoon'' and catch a little bit of a feel for 
some of the thoughts that some of you were expressing at that time; and I think as a 
result of that, those of us who are here today talking ahput vocational education can 
offer some assistance. We've done some in the past, ^nd I think we ^ can continue to 
do this* . ^ \. 

' \ I think one of the comments that has' been made — it was made yesterdays^nd it has 
been voiced certainly in the Congress~\s that in some way we've got to try to^ pull 
some of our programs and activities to"gether so that we're not duplicating each other. 
It's still my fear> and I raise it now^ that we're establishing a dual educational ^ 
preparation system ia this country by providing the kind of funding that goes to CETA 
through the Department of tabor, and setting up programs specifically for those so- 
called disadvantaged under that definition of disadvantaged.' When we opgrated under 
MDTA, we were able to pull some of thpse things together. „ln^r iregion, hopefully, 
even though the funds flow directly to a gerieral-purpose goverim^nt prime sponsor, a 
city ox a county, they are in turn utilizing part of thosB funds for continuing some 
education and training. 

As we talk about vocational education and adult education, let me give you a 
brief o'£ those programs to start out. Then the rest of the panel are going to' give 
ydu some specific examples of, things that they've been doing and are now doing which 
relate to certain of the EPA activities. 

First of all, an orientat^Lon of the ti. S. Office of ^Education as part of HEW. 
Dr. William I^ierce is the Deputy Commissioner for the Bureaucpf Occupational and Adult 
Education"CBOAE)~, a^^^ would lilfe.i:o have been liere to parti Conference; 
but activities are moving rapicily on a number of things that' we need to keep in' touch 
with on tha Hill. As you know, the President still has not signed our appropriation 

for this year. , ^ 

In the BOAE organization, we have decentralized much of our operation to the 
regional offices and to the states. This has been going on in the state operation,. 
' of course, for many years—vocational education being one of the oldest federally 
financed education programar- The Adult Education Act is a program not included on 
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thi handout. It started with the OEO program back In the middle sixties when the 
federal government felt there was a need to provide some money to help provide basic 
education for .adults. We know that there are many people who have limited skills in 
writing, communicating and in computation. Because of this need, the federal govern- 
ment has been funding this activity for several years at approximate;Ly $60 million. 
The amount that is in the appropriation bill now is up to $67 million for this iMscal 
year. That is divided by a formula allocation to the state departments of education 
or the state agency responsible f6r adult education within the state. The purpose of 
this program is to enable these adults to improve their basic skills, to complete the 
secondary level of education, and help them so that they can become more employable. 
This program is operated on jthe state plan system. After the state plan is approved, 
the funds are given to the state agency, which usually passes them through to lojcal 
educational agencies community colleges or high schools operating adult schools. 

One of the difficulties in the adult basic education program they have encoun-r 
tered is recruiting. They offer mtay programs providing English as a second language. 
There aire many people who come to this country, immigrants — in our area, the Bay Area, 
many who are of oriental extraction — come there and need English as a second language. 
We usually have no problem recruiting people for classes in English as a second lan- 
guage. The ones we do have a problem with are those who have lived here and who don't 
really feel that they need any more education; they aire reluctant to come forward. 

The kind of thing that you might work out in your programs is to provide basic . 
education classes where you have people who are employed now and who feel the need for 
basic education. Separate programs and classes can be established-^-many times right 
on yoqr premises or on some locatiojn close to where your people are working. The 
state 61: the local school district may' be able to organize classes in basic education 
to work around your schedule. We've seen this happen in companies ^and in governmental 
agencies in several locations. The federal funds are not large*, but we are able to 
hire teachers ; and , in many -cases, the states themselves add some matching money. 
The law requires that they^atch ten percent, but most of them spend much more than 
that. There ife a special emphasis now in the amendments to the law which was passed 
this last June, which r(iquires states to give an emphasis to those persons who have 
limited English-speaking ability. o 

The other point that I need to emphasize is that education is a state function.. 
From the federal level, we do not dictate to states. The Congress, in some cases, 
has placed "some priorities and limitations on use of the fuflds, but the state is the 
institution that has the prime responsibility for education. Each state, therefore, 
has some variances. Even within the region that I work with here — among California, 
Nevada, Arizona and Hawaii — there are big differences. Hawaii, for example, does not 
have local districts. It is just one big state^ education system. An^ so, I have to 
emphasize that whatever state you ^ are located in, you are going to have to get 
acquainted with the procedures there in working out training. 

One thing I think you will find important in nearly all states is that most of 
aur education at the high-school level 'and below is supported by local pr^operty tax 
dollars. School districts have to start planning their budgets right at this time of 
year for next year. Usually, these budgets have to be firmed up by about April or 
JMay because they have to advise staff whether they will be hired for the next year. 
If you are going to ^be planning with them to try to implement some of the kinds of 
training you need, I would suggest you start working on it now. 

Now, let's look for just a minute at the vocational education program. The 
little hand-out I gave you is trying to explain a rather complicated federal piece of 
legislation. The Federal Act is divided into several parts, as it indicates there, 
and each one of these part^ gives a separate appropriation of money. Nearly all of 
these funds are allocated by formula to State Boards for Vocational Education. Only 
about 17 million are retained by the U. S. Commissioner of Education for allocation 
on what we call discretio^nary grants. These discretionary grants are for research and 
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demonstration exemplary programs. About half' of that goes for research, for which 
the announcements came out just a month-and-a-half ago with a closing date the end 
of November of this year. 

The exemplary programs' Part D funds are allocated usually on a three-year pro- 
ject cycle, so we only have new programs starting about every three years in different 

states. ^ ^ J 

I have tried to indicate in each one of these parts the purpose for those funds. 
Part B is the Basic Grant; nationally there is $409 million, and if the- appropriation 
bill goes through the way it is now, it will be up to about $420 million for Part B. 
That's the bulk of the funds in this legislation. The others are $20 million or less. 

The states receive the money on the basis of a state plan. The state plan is 
not in great detail, but it does indicate the purposes for which they are going to use 
the money and the procedures they are going to use to allocate the funds within. the 

state. , . t- 

Most states allocate nearly all the funds to local educational agencies, such 
as high-school districts,- conununity colleges, and special area vocational schools. _ 
Many states now have organized or established what they call area vocational schools 
to supplement the vocational education provided in the high schools. In California, 
these area vocational schools are called regional occupation centers and regional 
occupation programs. In Minnesota, they may have different titles. That is why I 
am emphasizing again that you have got to look at each state individually. 

The law provides that one of the requirements that states use in allocating the 
funds Is that they are used for ptograms that have manpower needs. That is one «f 
the four basic criteria. Local school districts, in applying for these funds, have 
to identify tliat they are going to use them for establishing and imilntainlhg programs 
that will meet manpower needs. This identifying manpower needs has been a real prob- 
lem in most states. The law indicated that education could go to the Department of 
Labor on a different basis than the way education is able to upe it in establishing 

training programs. , i 

Most of the state employment services collect information on covered employment 
by standard Industrial classification, so they can tell you within the state how 
many people are employed in the manufacturing industry or in timber and mining; but 
they are unable, to tell you how many of those who are employed in that industry are 
welders, or secretaries, or how many of them are truck drivers. So we have to go 
back and either make some special studies, or go to the census we get every ten years. 
People tend to give the occupation that sounds the best, and so we ve found in some 
studies that is not too accurate. By taking the census data, we can come up with some 
general areas of needs. I think you people also are able to make estimates for us as 
to the training needs within the state and within the local are£^. > We need to identify 
these, not so much by DOT because we don't usually set up training programs based just 
on DOT, but by a broader classification. There are just too many DOT numbers. 

For example, we have training programs we are operating now throughout the _ 
country that deal with the environmental protection area. A little over a year ago 
we liad a total of nearly 2,000 people, according to the reports the states sent us, 
who were being trained in the environmental protection area. Other specif ie training 
is taking place in environmental control, environmental technology, air pollution 
technology, and water and wastewater technology. Tliese are programs that are now 
polng; they liave enrollments in them. I think thdt, with your help in pinpointing 
the actual needs in the environmental area, this will spur on the educators to develop 
needed programs. Remember, you can't just drop in one week and say we need a program 
and start in another wfaek.- The planning has. to go pn in advance. 

Now. one of the points I. think I should mention to you is that these federal 
funds are only a part of the total expenditures that are going out for vocational 
education at this time. On the avjerage, throughout the country they amount to about 
one-fifth to one-sixth, probably closer to one-^ixth of the total expenditures. In 
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individual's tates, varying amounts from one-half to maybe one-eighth will come from 
federal funds, so that the bulk of the monies are coming from state and local funds. 
This again makes it important that you are able to make your needs known to the state 
and local -educators. I would emphasize that you contact the director of vocational 
education- in a community college or an area vocational school, and get onto his advis- 
ory conmittee for programs that deal in this area so you can provide input to this 
development . 

Mention was made yesterday of the need -for^ upgrading training in many of your 
activities. I think this is certainly true -for all of us. We need this; this session 
today, to some extent, is a kind of upgrading training for all of us. 

There is a part of the vocational program that Ve call cooperative education, 
which we're trying to encourage the states and local districts to expand and improve 
on, and in which they are providing related courses for people who are already employed 
or getting them employed, so they' re working either part-time of full-time; and at the 
same time they're taking related courses in their area of work. If you have a number 
of people who are already employed, and you feel they need some upgrading, certainly 
the schools are a resource where you can go to^get help. Now, how you get this up- 
grading arranged will vary by states. 

In the State of California, for example, with the kind of financial system they 
have there, a community college or an adult school can usually add an additional course 
if you have 15 or more people to enroll. This will not be true in some other states 
where tlfey do not provide this kind of financial support, so the emphasis again is to 
find out how this is organized in your state, and then work with that systeri. 

I would emphasize that the cooperative programs are the ones th^t we'Ze stressing 
and encouraging the states to establish. This, I think, works in very" weJJl with your 
program because many times you have small numbers of people who need thJLs^raining . in 
scattered locations. You don't get enough students together in one particular place 
for a regular class, so we have to utilize your. facilities for much of the training. 

We h^ave seen some programs that have been operating very well, and I think it 
was mbntiqned yesterday, where there are mobile training units. -This^again Is a new 
type of activity that some states. have developed. South Dakota, for example! in the 
^ State Departm^int of Education, has Q^tablished and provided mobile training uhits for 
some parts of the state. This is the type 'of thing for which these federal fSnds can 
be utilized, and I think they are being utilized in this case. \ 

Well, I think that I'm going to stop at that point and let the other pane\ mem- 
bers talk; and then, hopefully, we'll have a chance to react a bit to some of your ^ 
individual questions. But let me just emphasize here at the end— remember that t^ie 
' whole area of adult and continuing education is a growing field for many reasons, \One 
of the reasons for this is we've just got a lot more people who are adults now thati we 
have had before. Our. population is getting older in some respects, as well as having o 
a bulge in the younger area. The whole area of continuing education and retraining is 
an important one. Many of our schools are just catching the vision of this; but. With 
your help and encouragement and working with them, they can do a lot more. '^'''l ' 

But plan ahead with them and get acquainted with those people who are at the 
local level, at the community college or high-school district or area vocational 
school, regional occupational center, and explain to them the kinds of needs as you 
see them; provide data to them as to the numbers of people and kinds of training; 
serve on their advisory committees; and I feel sure that you^ll'be able to find a lot 
of the training that you need will be accomplished through this means. 

DR. ALBRIGHT: Thank you Kent. As you listen to the speakers, I would hope that 
you bear in mind variations or combinations bf programs that may serve you. 

Kent talked about the many variations and variances. Now we will hear from Roy 
Gillaspy, who is Director of Emissions Control, Industrial Sciences Department, 
Colorado State University in Fort Collins. Dr. Roy Gillaspy. 
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DR. GILLASPY: Thank you. I appreciate the oi)portunity to be here to wave our. 
banner as to what we are doing in the field> of training for emission control. 

Now, we at Colorado State University are only dealing with" one segment of emis- 
sions, and that is motor vehicle emission control systems. We are. developing an educa- 
tional instructional materials p'acket that we will be able to giv^ to the teachers in 
the educational systems or to the EPA regions, or to 'any interested agency that would 
like to conduct a training program. They will be able to . take these training materials 
and conduct their own training program right in house at their leisure or whatever. 

We are going to deve3,op a complete emission control series that will go from start 
to finish on the different motor vehicle emission control systems. We have developed 
theselnaterials in the behavioral objective form. • ^^'^ \ 

We feel that the legislation and laws that we now have really will not^be effec-; 
tive without a good training program, and so we have chosen the educational field as the 
delivery system that we are going to. use to get the information across to the people. 
What I am going to show you is a series of different devices that we are using to get 

this information across. , ^ j i *.u„*. 

Now. we are using the conceptual principle method', and some of the materials that 
we have will deal strictly with a concept. •! will show you a series of slides depi/ting 
the approach we are using to teach different emission control systems. 

^ In this particular system that I am showing ySu, the Exhaust Gas Recirculation 
System (better known as the EGR) , we have a character that we call VEC, which stands for 
Vehicle Emission Control. He is showing us the exhaust gas recirculation valve mixing 
exhaust gas with the air fuel mixture. Here we a^ explaining the content of air. And 
here we are showing that NO^, which the EGR system Hs developed to control, ^oesn t 
really create a problem until the engine gets above 2500° temperature. And this slide 
is showing some of the different components of the EGR system. „ u , t-r-i^A 

All of the material we have developed is artistically illustrated. We have tried 
to depict it as weU as possible, and also to put VEC into the act where people might be 
able to associate with him or to use him as a crutch to understand the message. 

And, of course,- this slide shows California—no offense Mr. Bennion, but you 
Calif ornians have to be different. We have to show you what a transducer is, which is 
used only in the State of California. And again, this slide shows the system using the 

transducer^^^ another control series that we are developing which is the Thermostatic 
Air Control System. Here we are. showing the different types of controls. This slide 
shows a thermostatic type. This slide shows the air valve type, and most of the people 
who we will be training will be mechanics and have some knowledge of the automobile to 
start with, so we have made these assumptions and we are trying to develop these mate- 
rials for these people. . ^ j ..„„..j„„ j„ 
This slide shows part of our testing series. We cover maijitenance and testing in 

all of our slide series. ^ tt u 

Now, these materials are not new; nothing I have sh6wn is new or secret. We have 
borrowed ^ost of onx material from the manufacturers themselves-with their permission).. 

These slides will give you an idea as to the type of program we are trying to , 
develop Se will have approximately 244 slides depicting five f ^ f^^^^^/^^^^^"" f""" 
trol systems, as well as a series of overhead transparencies. We l»^ve developed three 
video tapes; one explains the characteristics of gasoline and how gasoline is involved 
with the emissions, and tha^^contMl^of -these^missions. We liave done the same thing 
with chemistry. We try, in 28 minutes, to give a three-seijiester-hour course in chem- 
istry 80 that you will understand the different modifications the manufacturers have 
made in the automobile engine to control emissions. u -14** o„ni,r,o.rn 

W,e also have a video tape on instrumentation showing how the different analyzers 
function and how they are to be used properly. 4 „ „ 

We are also developing a series of hands-on experimental-type experiences for the 
students to use in the laboratory. After they have taught about^a concept or a system, 
they can go to the laboratory and actually put this information to use. We are also 
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^eveldHng evaluation instrumemts to go along with all of our instructional material. 

> 1 I! ^^l T* ^^^^ '^^''^^y ^ because we are utilizing 23 voca- 

tional auto^ mechanics instructors in 21 different. states, to help evaluate our material. 
They are, being^f ed the material as we develop it, and then they teach their .emission 
classes with this material and send back to us their comments, changes, and evaluation. 

We^hope, when we are finished -in May (and we hope we are finished in May), that 
we. will have a full instructional packet for the motor vehicle emission coiitrol systems 
to. be used by anyone to teach or better understand motor vehicle emission control sys- 
tems. • o ° ' „ . 

.u"^-^r^ nbt^done anything with catalytic converters, spark control systems, and 
the thermal reactors because they are so new that we were npt able to pick up 'all of 
the information from thiese manufacturer's. Because they are new, many changes will be 
made causing our slides to become outdated. " 

1 would like to conclude by saying that, we will be happy to work with anyone on 
developing emission materials, and we will be glad to share what we have with any and 
all, because we think we have developed a good teaching packet for motor vehicle emis- 
sion control systems. .. 

. ' - " /. . 

DR. ALBR.IGHT. Thank you, Roy. Obviously, you have developed some fine material. 
I encourage /you to talk with members of the panel should they say something of interest 
to you, and to contact them even when they get back home. For heavens sake, we don't 
need to duplicate efforts that are already underway or being done in an.excellent man- 
net, such this. - ' ^ 

Our/iiext speaker is Dr. Robert Crabtree, who is Supervisor of Adult Education, 
.School of Vocational Technical Education, Idaho State University, in Pocatello. 

Dr. Crabtree did his undergraduate work at Utah State, and graduate work at 
Br igham Young University. . ' 

He has owned and operated a chain of automotive tune-up shops in Utah»and Idaho. 

For the past five years, he has worked with MDTA wastewater and water programs, 
OJT, EPA programs for upgrade; and, at this time," will share some of the work that he's 
doing in Poeatello. . 

■ / , . 

DR. CRABTREE: That's right. Most of the time vpdational education has been 
referred to as a group of boys gathered around an old car. It has become a sophisti- 
cated aspect of the total training of career development for each and every one of our 
students. ° 

I think when Proper developed his 13 theorems of vocational education, he indi- 
cated that it was vocational education's responsibility to educate all the children of 
all the people. I don't think that's changed too much, but there have certainly been 
very odd and underlying effects of vocational education. 

I'd like to share with you a letter that I received ,\/and I certainly don't antic- 
ipate being an Art Vondriek, who, I am going to have to say, is the Gedrge Burns of 
Phoenix, and just did a fantastic job. • ' 

But I'd like to share with you^some of my particular feelings when it comes to 
vocational education; and also, before I get too far along here, I'd like to, of course, 
because I'm just a little bit mercenary. 

Now, I need your help, ladies and gentlemen; I really need your.help. Gould i 
have a show of hands by those of you who are in the audieiJbe today that have a bach- 
elor's degree or above? Could I see a show of hands? ' Now, I'm'going to ask you a . 
question. How many of your children arc attending a vocational school? I don^t want' 
to see a show of hands; I don't want to see a show of hands. I don't want't^ be dis- 
illusioned. 

I'll tell you what some of the disillusionment comes from. This would be in the 
form of this letter. It says: . ' 



\ "Dear Bob, ; 

• "No, *I*m not very good in School. This is'my second year in the seventh grade, 
and I'm bigger and taller- than the other kids. They like me all right, though even if 
I don't have', much to; say in .the classroom,* because outside I can "tell them how to do a 
lot of things, and they tag me around and that's where it makes up. for what goes on in 
school. 

"I ddnVt I^now jgrhy the teachers don't like me. They never have very much. It^ 
seems like you (don't know anything unless you can name the book it comes from. I've" 
got a lot of books in my room,- at home, books like Popular Science Mechanics, the 
Encyclopedia, and the Sears and the Wards Catalogues, but I don't. very often just sit 
down and read through them like they make us do in school. I use my books when I 
want ta find something, like wheneyer Mom buys* anything second hand, I look it up in 
the Sears or Wards first and tell her if she's getting stung or not. I can use the 
index in a hurry. ' . 

"In school, though, we've got to learn whatever is in the book, and I just ^ ^ 
can't memorize that. stuff. Last year,.! stayed^ after school every night ^or two * t 
weeks trying to learn the names of the presidents. Of course, I knew some of them 
like Washington, Jefferson and Lincpln;-^ but there must have been 30 altogether, and I 
'never did get them straight,: I'm not really s.orry, though, because the kide wjtio did 
learn the presidents had to turn right around arid learn all the vice presidents. 

"I'm taking the seventh grade over, but out teacher this year isn't so inter- 
ested in the names of the presidents. She's trying to learn us all the names of the 
great American inventors. I guess I can't remember names fn history. Z' 

"Anyway, this year I've been trying to learn about trucks, 'cause my uncle 
owns a truck. Fact is, he owns three, and he says I can drive one when I'm 16.' I 
already know the horsepower and the number of- forward and backward speeds'^of 26 Ameri- 
can trucks, some of them dlesel, and .1 can spot each make a long way off. 

"It's funny how a diesel works: I started to tell my teacher about it last 
Wednesday in Science Claso, when the pump we were using to make a vacuum in a bell 
jar got hot. But she said she didn't see what the dlesel engine had to do with our 
experiment on air pressure, so I just kept„otlll. 

o"The«'kids seemed interested, thought I took four of them around to my uncle's 
garage affer school, and wi^ saw the mechanic, Gus, tear down a big dlesel truck. Boy, 
does he krfow his stuff. . 

"I'm not very good in geo'graphy 'either. They call it o^eonomi^ geograjihy this 
year.. We've been studying the imports and exports df Chile all week, but I couldn't 
tell you what they are. Maybe the reason is 1 missed school yesterday,, because my 
uncle took me in his big truck-trailer downs tat e about 200 miles, and brought almost 
XO tons of stock to the Chicago market. 

"He told me where we were going, and I had to figure out the highways to take • 
and also the mileage. He didn't do anything but drive and turn where I told him to. ' 
Boy, was that fun. I sat with a map in my lap and told' him to turq. .south or southeast 
or some other direction. 

"We made, seven stops and drove over SOO miles routldtrlp. I'm figuring now. 
what his oil cost and also thc^ wear and tear on the truek. Ho ecrlls> it dopreeiation. 
So we'll know how n^uch we made. <, ^ 

"I even write out the Hills and send letters to the f armoifs *about what their 
pigs and their beef cattle brofught at th„e stockyards. I only made 'IhreiG m^stokes in 
17 letters, yJ.ast time, my aunt said. She's been through high school and reado them 
over. . ^ a <^ ' • 

"I wish I could write school themes that way. •The last one I mra to-wrlte wao 
on what the daffodil thinko o'f spring, but I just couldn't get going. ' - 

"I don't do very well in school in arithmetic either. It seems like I just 
fcan't keep my mind on the problems. We had one tlie other day like this. ^If a 37 
foot telephone pole falls across Smith Hi'ghway so that seven and three-olKteenths 
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extends from one side, and four feet and nine-seventeenths the other way^ how wide |.s 
the highway? That^seemed to me like an awfyl silly w^y to get the width_of a highway. 
I didn't even try to answer it, because it didn't say whether it had fallen straight 0 
across ar not. ; 

"Even in shop, i: don't get very good grades* All of us kids made a broom holder 
knd boQkerids .this terra, and mine were sloppy. I just \couldn' t get into it. Mom • 
^qesn't use"^ a brpqm^ all our books are in a 

bookcase with glass doors.*^ ' . 

"Anyway, I wanted to make an endgate.for my unfcle's trailer , but the shop 
teacher said that meant using tmetal and wood, and t'd have to learn how to work with 
wopd first. I didn't see why, but I kept] still, '^and I made" a tie rack at school and 
an endgate after school at my \i&lp's garage. He said I. saved us ten bucks. 

"Civics is hard for me, too* I'Ve been staying after school trying to learfT- 
the Articles o£ Confederation for almost a week, because the teacher said we' couldn't^ 
b^ & good citizen unless we did. I really tried because I want .to be a gbod citizen. 
I did hate to stay after school, though, because a bunch of us boys from the south end 
of town have been cleaning up the old lot across f rom ^-Tailor ' s Machine Shop to make a 
playground out of it for the- little kids from the Hethodist Home. .1 made the Jungle 
Jim from old pipe, and the guys^made me Grand Mogul to keep the playg'round going; ;We 
raised enough money collecting. scrap this month to build ar wire fence clear around* 
the lot. ^ 

. Dad says I can quit school when I'm 15, and I'm sort of anxious to because 
there ar^ a lot of things I want to learn how to do. And, as my uncle says^ t'm^ not • 
getting any .younger. < . . , 

'^Uncl^ Bob ,^ what can you do to help me?" o ■ . " . . 

•• ^ . ' " V y/'y '■ 

1 thinks this is indicative of and I'm riot doing an , about-face as ;yj^^l'm 
sure, heard frpm! the intr6duction. Certainly, I've spent some time t)b tailing an edu- 
cation,' but if I were to give this presentation "any kind of a title at "dll^ I would . 
say, "No One Calls Me Doctor. "'"The reason for thisn})eijig that I don't feel a can do 
an effective job in .vocational education if I walk^^t:<^ a training group, and dt's . . 
Ij)r. Crabtree. I'm inter^stied that they say "Bob,^"' want the rapport with them, and- 
I think, it's imperative that vocational educators^ feel this way. . , 

Now, to utilize the funds of vocational education, as '^our topic is directed 
toward, I'm t5^robably. ^oing to put myself way out; in left f ield^ with the majority of 
the group.,^ I certainly do not plan, to be the Devil's Advocate""; but, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I think the time has come for us to get^ of f pur horse and get going. And the 
horse that -I refer to is the ^pft money, that all of us in •\)^ocational education have 
had for so long. Frankly, I tl^nk xcre've had too damned much, toO long, too easy. 

Now, I'm sure that probably alienates two-thirds of the gToup, but I feel very 
strong tQj»7ard this. I feel .that it's the responsibility of ^j^^^ional education to 
go after that which they need, that which they want, that w^^^tey can defend, and 
that which we can provide. * /^^"^ 

Vocational education. is no longer a^ dirty word. We're not a second grade edu- 
cation offering. We're first rate. The CETA funds that are going to be available 
are, .foro the most part, going to be able to be directed toward vocational education.-^ ^ 
If you and j^ou and you and yOu haVe enough intestinal fQ.rtitud,e to go out and get it. 
I don't know hbw you are going to get them, I don't have any magic elixir that is . , 
going to tell you that by a tnighty swoop of the hand you are going to bejable to 
obtain all the vocational money that you need. ■ >t^-'V- 

Letsme tell you that I think Xhat it's imperative that all of you become , 
involved— involved to* the degree that you're going to accept challenge, yqu' re: going 
to accept the responsibility that goes Wth an elected office. 

I think that you need to be responsible on school boards. I think you need to^ 
be responsible in -all civic activities; and that if you ^re responsible, people are ^ 
going to be responsive. ^« — - ^ ^ - 




We havq a unique sit if at ion within the state; and, by the way, I look out over 
this great ^roup and I*'m^oridferiiig how I'd react If this size a group were to form at 
one single place in the State* of Idaho. I would thipk that it was nothing short of a 
lynch inob. ' We do not have that large a population; subsequently, we do not .cpmmand 
the 5i,ttexition when it comes to- dollars. But, alsd^becaiuse of the small population, 
we probably don' t have sgme of the problemis^ Some Ib^ jptie problems that' I'm sure are 
chronic to all of us when it com^s to cooperation betv^eeri various agencies are prob- 
ably due to lack of cooperation. - / 

I had breakfast this morning with a man who I adifiire very much;/^nd, you know, 
we solved ail of, the problems of the whole conference in one felled. spilled 
^"his milk on me, so that stopped that. //^" 

One good thing £hat I told him j^as that it pays to be ^^ar|;^4r^' stature, 
i talk, they listen. v . 

But also I feel I haVe only this to pass on to you whenVt coniffc'to vocatlj 
usage and- utilization of funds: . If you want them, you're going \to^^^ to go g^ 
. If you want them badly enough, you're gding to find a way. . I haV^e^n^^agic. You have 
no magic. But there is no stumbling block that I know of that i^^ 'so large that you 
can ' t get*' around it . . V- , v ^ ^f.J 

My suggestion: Let's join hands and be educators, whetherXlt bfe^^demic, 
whether it be- vocational, whether it be OJT, or whatever it .be, ladie^^^^ gentlemen; 
we need each otheB. I need ypu; you need me. ^ 

Paraphrasing again one of the old lament^ I think of the tbA^obA brakeman. He 
" said, "I'm not allowed to pull the throttle or even ring the bell; but let that damned 
train 'jump the track, and see who catches hell." 

' Your responsibility and mine is the saiJe. If it's going to jump the track, see 
"who catches hell. V , ( ' ■ • . 

DR. ALBRIGHT: Thank you. Bob.- I think you raise a good point in that money 
isn't going to come ^e^sy. ' Every^ agency is interested in needs, and particularly in, 
results. It' s going to take a lot of hard work and a lot of cooperation to get the * 
job done. " ^ 

N^xt'we'll hear from David McCullough who is Adult Coordinator,. Vocational 
Technical Division, Minnesota State Department 'of Education. 

• MR.' McCULLOUQH:. I want to thank dll the people from Arizona for inviting me 
here to the Sun Valley today. It made me feel right at home when I looked out the 
window this morning, seeing all you natives scraping that ice off your windshields. 
It was 46°. in Duluth yesterday. « I'm goiiige back where it's warm. 

Yesterday I heard things I didn't want to hear. People were pretty militant. 
I hope that you've had a good, night's sleep and you'll 4)e a little more receptive 
today, , 

I'm ai^ employee of the Vocational Technical Division of the Minnesota State 
\Depaftiient of Education, have been for 25 years ^s a vocational administrator. 
f ^ Yesterday,, you said we've identified a lot of. problems here*, b\it iio way to 

resolve them.: Well, I'm not going to go into a lot of detail of the administrative 
, -set-up in Minnesota, biit you'll find vocational technical operations are different in 
every state. Everybody, o/erates different, and to say that the way we do it in 
Minne'Sot.a is the right way^-we're different than most states. 

But J think the approach we have - we are on the right track, and it's serving 
the need and doing the job in out state, so* far. One thing about vocational technical 
education — if it isrr't serving the need,' we have an advisory committee; and if anyone 
from the industry says that this is not'dqing the job,f we' 11 change it immediately. 
We're not plumbed into *any thing pepiianent. _ 

..Financing, which I think. you're interested in, hundred percent.' No money from 
manpower'; .it's all voc ed- funds. Now, in Minnesota^ we're on a good ratio, about one 



federal dollar to eight state dollars ^tha't we put into the program, , so most of this is 
state dollars, and I'm gute that most of your states are in the same situation—you're 
not going, to get any more federal dollars; you're not going to get CETA money for up- 
grading and retraining. 'You might as ,well forget it and look for another source, and 
that. s your state legislature; and I'm Sure, if we' te* going to increase programs and 
help more people, we've got to go'to legislatures; we've got to justify them, and 
that s the way we operate. • . 

I have a line on the budget. ]; meet With the Governor and his staff every two 
years, arid say, "Here are my programs, hereJs what they're going to cost." And when 
I ve spent it, I'm all done. There's no getting it from anywhere else. So, I always 
ask for a lot more because I know they are going to cut it; and then you plan from 
there. 

^ So, anything new that goes into a program better be planned ahead of time. 
You ve got to be thinking ahead all the time, so we have a five-year plan. I'm sure 
you all know we're an a management-by-objectives system—this is the whole total pic- 
ture. 

Now, we have in Minnesota about 675 municipal water systems and 487 sewage 
plants. I am the vocational administrator. Don't ask me anything about sewage plants. 
I kno.w it^goes in one end 'arid it comes out the other end and goes into the Mississippi. 
I know it s that way because I read in the paper all the time about the millions of 
gallon^ of raw sewage that ^re dumped in there. So that's where it goes. It!s" 
pretty clean up our way the Mississippi, too. It's when it gets^ down South ■where^it *^ 
gets pretty bad. We get rid of it and send it on south. \^ " 

But we have an intermarriage between vocational education and the Minnesota • 
State Department of Health. The Minnesota State Department of Health runs the water 
programs, the certification* of water plant operators.. The Pollution Control Agency 
has the wastewater plant operators. That's the way it is. , • 

The Health Department had been in the water thing for many j^ears before EPA' 
ever came along; the same way with polluticfn control and oiir wastewater program. Prior 
to 1969, the state agencies were upgrading sewage plant operators around the state at 
certain of our area vocational technical schools, and then found that they weren't 
getting out to the outlying places of the state. 

Now, we have in Minnesota 53 secondary vocational centers -and 33 area voca- 
tional technical schools, so I've got a pretty good delivery system where I can cover" 
the state, statewide, and- this is why I'm in the act.^ We've got an advisory committee 
set up and we set up the programs in all these places. 

Now, ^ the man from California related to the itinerant teacher program. We call 
them field instructors in Minnesota because the men got a littVte indignant over being 
called itinerant teachers, because Webster's Dictionary says "itinerant" is a "hobo" 
and they thought was a little degrading to be called a hobo \instructor. So we 
changed them to field instructors, and .that gives them a little more dignity on the 
job.' It's not any moxe money, just a little more dignity. 

I have 18 of those* .J've been criticized on a state level because the State 
Department of Education .should be administrative in nature. Well, we're providing 
service, and we're allowed to do that -by law in Minnesota - to provide a service to 
municipalities and other service organizations to those school districts that would 
not be able to provide the service themselves. And that's how I run it. Eighteen 
instructors on a state staff.. Two of them are i^drking as 'water and wastewater (the 
so-called itinerant) instructors— one of. them in wastewater, one in water treatment . 
It's worked out real fine. 

Thi3 is a basic, very basic, education. The water treatment program consists 
of. an advisory committee. I do the administrating, and we sit down together with the ' 
Department of Health, the advisory committee, and work very closely. They lend all 
their expertise, the technical advice, to these programs. I just lend the delivery 
system, the administrative, and I got the money. That helps. That's the^way^they run. 
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" Sow, the people who are' in t-hese ^rograims - and I don't know if its different 
in your states or not - but we've found that, this guy who's running a sewage plant 
out here in a small community is probably tUe same guy who's running the water systems 
plant, too. They're one and the same people. He flushes out the hydrants in the towa 
He's probably on the local fire department and makes all t'hose calls, too.v tfe also, 
probably when it comes to meter reading time, reads the water meters around town. If;. 
you've got a break in a main, he fixes that, too. He wo.rks 6n the water maini He f' 
just does everything in that town, and he probably gets four or five hundred dollars 
'a month to do it. - " 

And you come out and say, "Hey, Buster, you gotta go to school, get a certifi- 
cate." That's hard. Man, you're not going to get that guy to school. . But we've 
been getting them there, but you've got to take it to them. You've got to take it to 
those men, and make it juslr^a^ easy for them as you can. You've got to realize that 
the majority of those men probably never had ah eighth-grade education. 

* So-we started out, and it was very frustrating. Basic math. We'd say, convert 
the fraction to decimals. They're lost; they're all done. Well, we spent seven weeks 
in the 20-week program (50-hour program) in basic mathematics, and it's very basic. 
Frustrating. I couldn't live in the ctass.with those guys; it was driving me crazy. 

But we spent seven weeks with them to get them around, to where we could get 
them inside the meat of this thing; and after the 20 weeks were done, we told them to 
comet down and get their certification exams. 

^ . From then on, we run the specialized courses to upgrade them in laboratory work 
and so forth. We .had an idea of going into a mobile laboratory, but we didn't. Wdr 
have this elaborate vocational school system with some fine laboratories in them where 
we're teaching industrial chemicals, so we're using those labs. No use duplicating 
the money "^ahd effort. They're not used much at night anyhow. 

I was glad when the gentleman related the fact that vocational . technical educa- 
tion for adults is 'coming to the forehand. We, feel it's got to in Minnesota. We have 
a declining enrollment in our colleges - our community colleges - and we have increased 
enrollment in o^r vocational schools, but it's not' going to be there forever; so unless 
we fill those buildings full of adults and adult programs, brother , we' re going . to have 
a lot. of storage for sugar beets. And I think other states are in just as bad a shape 
as ve are; It should be an increasing program. , " - 

But the thing I want to impress on you is the close workingship we have with 
other ^agencies. Now, this doesn't happen—I know another agency that I deal with in 
Minnesota— this doesn't happen all the time. Everybody's trying—state services and ^ 
federal services— everybody' s trying to build their own empires. ^ I've been accused of 
it myself - everybody's very selfish about that. We are noj:; primarily, we're only 
there to serve people, not to seive. an individual, and this is what happens. 

Well, thi^ hasn't happened in Minnesota, and probably many of you know. Bill 
Sexauer. He's here from Minnesota. Bill spends more time with field men or the sewage 
Instructors than I do. He spendi a lot of time with them out on the road. 

Same way with the Department of Health. W fellow named Gary Engberg works with 
him, spends the time on the road with this persok. I don't. I just see that he comes 
in for . the administrative things once a week, teaches four nights a week. They do - 
two and a ha:|,f hours - with the related training in vocational schools. If there 
isn't a vocational .school nearby, we'll go into a high school where we can get some- 
thing for nothing, you know, a building, heat, and light. 

Now, the success is the one-on-one relationship. TJiis man spends tima with each 
student; he gets to know every m,an in his class— exactly wh^t his sewage system is, 
what his prolJlems are - local problems and * administrative. He knows everything about 
that guy because 'he spends time with him all day long. This is not an easy job. The 
guy works all day, he works at night., 10:00 p.m. every night. All day long,'^every 
night. ^ Travel, work, night. It's hard to find competent men to take this kind of a - 
job. . • ^ ' 0 , 
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Young men— usually married, with families-.-they're gdne from home all the time. 
A lot of them, don't like this. Our pay, is fairly good. We pay really: well, in fact.. 
I can. hire these people rather cheaply because they don't get much out in the industry,. 
' so I bring them in at a. much better salary, and I get them out of the communities and 
into the cities, which nobody wants to live in either ~ and I don't blame them. - ^ 

They've ifeen living out in this small town, walking to work every day, and then v 
• you throw them into this metropolitan rush- rush where they have to have two cars, and ^ 
^the smell of the smoke, and they can't even see 'til noon every day. - ^ 

But this is the picture of what we're doing in Minnesota. We're running full 
secondary programs, too, in wastewater. We have one in St. Cloud - entry level. When 
they come out of there, those people go to work in solid waste plants, sewage plants.. 
We've got seveiral of these programs. • ' 

I can relate to you those few that we* re doing at the entry level. There's a ' 
water disposal technician course at one VT^I we have; we have one on environmental tech- 
nology.; we have one air and water analjrsis, and water and waste product treatment tech-, 
nician. . ^ 

' Minnesota is the <land of 10,^000 lakes and a lot of forest products, a lot of 
natural resource', high-level technicialns in water and fish and gam'e, soil conservation; 
and we'r.e putting a lot of two-year technicians with those people as helpers. These 
are all people with college degrees who are wasting time In menial tasks, so we're 
putting a lot of technicians in the- Department o£ Natural Resources as aids to the 
biologists and the cbnservationists, so this program is going very well, at the entry 
level. ■ , ^ . 

In vocati6nal education, somebody related yesterday about overtraining. This * 
will never happen because the jninuteN^e supply the market, the program is terminated. 
We have a very close evaluation of our post-secondary system. Any tilne a student 
doesn't get a job, we know about it. If he's not employed, we find out what the class 
is and we don't run it any more. It's as simple as that. We quit. We can spend that 
money elsewhere. But we don't overtrain' because our local higher-education coordinating 
committee won't allow it— a very, very effective evaluation system of our post-secondary \ 
course over at the University of Minnesota forever and ever, they don't care whether 
anybody gets a. job or not when they get out of tliere, but they've sure got their eye " - " 
on Vocational education. ' ' * 

■ .V ' 

DR. ALBRIGHT: Next, we're going to hear from a/^rson who graduated from Oregon, 
State University. Obviously he likes the state; he's stayed there ever since his grad- 
uation in Oregon. In 1969, he was employed as a specialist in the Department of 
Education, Career Education for the" Occupational Areas of Natui^ Resources and 
Environmental Careers. » 

Howard Brock is a Specialist in Conservation and Forest Products, Oregon State 
Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. 

MR. BROCK: When you're last on the program—I've already changed what I'm going 
to say six times, tryitig to figure out something different. So, I'd kinda like to tell 
you a little bit about what we're doing in Oregon in career education. Just to give 
you an ide^ of the picture, we're beginning in education from Grade 1; and in kinder- 
garten,' where we have them, with what we call a career -awareness impact. We're trying 
to get the young pepple to start thinking about careers. This beiilg a word in a con- 
notation (that "hur friend said previously) that a career is a career, whe t he r« you're 
going after professional, technical or whatever occup^ktional level it may be, that it 
always has dignity. • ^ . ' 

In the grade levels 7 through 10, we have what we call career exploration. Hope- 
fully, they'll learn a little bit more -about . themselves, about their aptitudes, their 
interests, and something about a job that they may wish to pursue. 



Many schools are Incorporating work-experience-type programs, to where even kids 
in Grad&s 7, 8, 9, and 10 may visit workers on the job and. talk to them about their 
work. When we get into Grades 11 and 12, we have what we call a preparatory program, 
or what some refer to as vocational. 

In Oregon, what we call this is the cluster concept* Some of you may be familiar 
wl^it. What we have attempted to do is to determine Within the state the m^jor re- 
latecl jobs in each one of the major occupa^tional areas. What we have defined cowefs 
about 80 percent of all the jobs in .Oregori. instead of training a young person to be 
very specialized v we train them on a broad base of skills that cuts across the board • 

in the major occupational areas.' ' 

For -example, in. the constructixjii- industry, students learn skills in electrical 
wiring, plumbing, carpentry, and in masonry that ai;e common types of skills across the 
board to each of these occupational areas.. We doti't try to specialize as a carpenter 

■ or a mason. • . \ c j 

Specialization is the rc^le of our community college. As the individual finds an 
area in which he wishes to specialize, he can either pick it up through a t-rade school, 
apprenticeship program, or community college (depending on the particular career he has 
chosen), or go on to an institutioii of higher learning. - Our community college system 
.is fairly well geographically distributed around tTie state, which- allows ail segments 
of the Oregon society to have a community college available to them. 

.We're finding that many people iii our community college system „in the upper age 
bracket are coming back to school. This is typical around the United States. 

We have 13 community colleges. The programs, as mandated by law, will offer what 
we call lower-divisioji, transfer-type courses, which is the two-year academic program. 
Then there's vocational/ technical and adult. Vocational /technical is our preparatory 

program area. < " ' ' ' ^ , , ^ n 

Adult has two Segments. The one I will refer to this morning, is in what we call 
occupational supplementary. This is what we've been referring to here at this session 
as the'upgrading-type programs. This is where people are employed, and you re trying 
to give them new skills or upgrade them' in their particular jobs in new techniques. 

■ "The other adult Ijasic ed "that we have' is what we call community education. Thi's 
.is avocationally ofiented, along with adult basic-ed-type GEDs where.adults are getting 
their high-school diploma. ' 

Occupational supplementary is one area that probably we need to do more in. In ■ 
many cases, it's difficult to offer these types of j courses 'and then get people to 
actually come in to them. We have many successes', and we have some failures. , 

The one thing in Oregon that I think is very interesting (when they raised their- 
hands here as to how many youngsters are getting into vocational /technical) - history 
has shown in the community college effort that when you Wtart a system" such as we have 
here, enrollments are very heavily vocational/technical . \ 

The next thing you know,, the community college will\be 90 percent academic and ^ 
10 percent vocational/ technical. Oregon has maintained (though we're very new in 
community colleges - since kbout 1964) a 50-50 basis on vocational/ technical and" aca- 
demic programs. Young people are coming into the programs Realizing that technical 
has gained a desirable imkge where It isn't putting them inlk) a lesser- type occupational 
career. I think this is pretty good. I'm sure that in a fe^ years you re going to see . 
a lot more hands going up that say vo'cational/ technical programs' are pretty good to 

your youngsters. y ' tc a i i 

.1 think today vocational /technical programs are where thi^ jobs are. If ybu look 
at some of the professional careers (except in some specialty areas), ther^ is a lack 
-of job opportuhities. In Oregbrt, for example, the School of Forestry has the largest 
enrollment they've .had in their history— over a thousand young people enrolled. You 
look at the employment opportunities for this particular area (as they also mentioned 
in 'Minnesota) - I tell you, it's dog eat dog. The jobs are just not there. 

' Vocational/technical programs in Oregon (I think it's pretty true by the federal 
standards in other states) must give to" students a reasonable opportunity to gain 
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employinent, that* prbgram won't be there. It's just that simple. This is why younj? 
■, people are choosing careers in these typJeg of programs. . / / 6 

In the area of environmental careers, wef have attempted in Oregon to define what 
are the envjronmerjtal careers. We began originally with a list of job classifications ' 
developed about<1970 by a community college group that met in Denver. 

^ I made some great transparencies and I was going to show them to yea. Yester- 
day s e.xperience showed that transparencies are too. difficult to read. Basically, the 
developed list classified the jobs in the following:' environmental planning technology, 
disease prevention technology, pollution- prevention and. control techno;ogy, and resource 
conservation technology. It covered quide a broad base of job cluster- type careers. 

We used this in our advisory committee as a base. The advisory committee has 
attempted to define and project the types of emerging environmental careers that may • 
be needed in the whole field of environmental control and environmentalServices for 
Oregon. ■ : ^ ' ■ f 

. I think they have done a pretty good job. Through their recommetTaations, we have 
made a balance of programs so, that the young people are finding jobs; we're not over- 
proliferated, and we're trying to stay on top of the various kinds of exfisting and ' 
emerging careers. . 

In 'Oregon we have a system in which you can implement any kind of preparatory 
program as long as there is^ job opportunity and need.^ Federal money is only paying 
for the excess cost of vocational/ technical programs' through Part B motlies. We have ' 
categorical grants, of course, which are the specialized funds for program areas. In 
total financing of our community colleges,- the state puts in about 40 percent, and 
about two percent for federal, and then the rest is picked up by local education dis- 
tricts or community college districts. , - " , 

I was interested. to hear California received $36 million from the federal govern- 
ment. _ This must Jje nice, because we get about $4 million in our basic grant. Of 
course, they have many more people "to serve. Oregon's monies are shared equally 
betweep the community colleges and the secondary vocational programs. 

Like I said,' I have a lot of material here, but I'm not going to try to bore you 
with too many things that have already been said. 

The community college could be the source to provide the need in environmental 
training in either preparatory or upgrading. This is one of the services where the 
community college can really do a good job." What many people don't realize is that 
community colleges can bring the upgrading to the field to provide this training." You' 
don't have to bring people into community college buildings for instruction; we find 
the right guy to do the. right job. He ^r she may not be a person on the instructional 
staff of that community college; instructors can be an expert from the field who's 
brought in to provide the expertise -essential in areas of learning. 

In Oregon, it's pretty handy. Since the community college districts are located 
geographically, we can provide the essential upgrading services that are needed. Up- 
grading is a very important training need in the field of environmental careers. We 
find few new careers emerging and are ,not implementing many new programs. We find 
that our existing programs (that we already have by adding specialized courses) is 
adequate. For example, in civil engineering you could add an hydrology course, or in 
the agricultural programs put in a pesticide-handling course, in chemical technology 
you might put another option. 

We're finding that by adding a course to the existing curriculums, we can give a 
person a broad-based training background, making them more employable. For the people 
already in the field and employed, we need to be able to reach them better than what 
we're doing, and pifovide more diversity 'in our training emphasis in our occupational 
upgrading. , , . 

In Oregon, we have three community colleges with specialized environmental 
technology programs. Specialty areas include water and wastewater technology. We 
have one with a four-year institution which is not. really part of our system, but with 
whom we work very closely, It has four-year programs in several environmental career 
and other specialty areas. 
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We* have (a& mentioned in Minnesota) natural resources as one of our major 
training career areas. Forestry and related resource careers are a major area for job 
training. T^e^rle doing a very satisfactory job here. Probably more so than what the 
job demand is a't present. \ . 

We have put on upgrading courses in auto emissions, and are attempting to pro- 
vide the essential upgrading to meet the new standards that will be law in the Portland 
metropolitan area. Vie are trying to provide effective and adequate training in the 
afield of all environmental technology. We appreciate working with aCnyone who will let 
us know of their needs. Appropriate actionjwill be taken „ to provide the training to 

meet the need§ of the various segments of our society. 

■■' ^ ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

DR>.. ALBRIGHT: Thank you, Howard. Thank you, members of the panel. We now have 
scheduled in some time for questions. 'Dcf you have any questions? We'll be glad to 
trjT to a*nswer them. Yes, sir? 

MR. QUINN: William Quinn, from State Community College for Occupational Educa- 
tion, Denver. 

First of all, I want to commend Oregon on their cluster' sysftem. I've studied it . 
, qt^ite a bit and am very impressed. 

\ Two questions. One for Mr. Gillaspy. He mentioned the trouble getting informa- 
tion from industry as far as the upgrading needs for. emissions. What are we dd^ng 
about it, ae far as getting thisj If you'll hold, -I have one more question for some- 
body else. • 

Mr. McCullough, you said that you're not receiving any ^manpower money. Title I 
of the CETA act has set aside five percent money for vocational education. Are you 
receiving, any of that? - 

MR. McCULLOUGH; It goes to disadvantaged, minorities and disadvantaged, inosit all 
of our CETA money goes into those programs. All of ♦it does, in Tact. ' ' 

DR*. GILLASPY: Speaking to the comment about obtaining information from the .. 
emission control manufacturers, the reason they were reluctant to give us information 
on the catalytic converter and the airnoid and some of the newer things that they're 
working on, is because they have not passed their* 50,000-mile test limitations that, 
EPA has put on them. So it really wasn'^ that they were withholding the information, 
they were just wanting to get some of the bugs clarified befote 'they did turn the 
information loose. 
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MR. SHURA: I had a small part in developing th6 program that you're being exposed 
to here today and I think from my own personal observation there's a lot to be learned 
by everyone^ Sometimes it's refreshing even for those people who think they know the 
^ bag of tricks that are available to implementing manpower programs. Sometime^-it-±s still 
constructive to go over the laundry list of the tools that are available and look at the 
extent to which. you've made them work for you and, again, look at the experiences of 
others and see that th^re are' many , many faceted ways of handling a program, managing a 
program - that it's an open-ended process, in constant flux, constant change, requiring 
cbttstant innovative procedures. 

There are some things, general things that I listened to yesterday, and I think a 
good way to put It is that things are constantly changing. I^recall last year, when 
Francis Mayo (my boss) was sitting with our divisional heads, and we were talking about 
fiscal year '75 work plans and several division h^ads were at the table. One said, - 
"Francis, tell me how many positions and money I'm going to get so I pan tell my people 
their jobs are secure." • , / 

' I remember Mr. Mayo looking at them and saying, "You tell me what you are doing 

that is important and the^ we will look at what eyeryon'S. wants - other proposals that 
people say are important. I will weigh these inputs and look at what I've got in aggre- 
gate resources and tell you what you are going to get. We'll worry about where the 
people fit afterwards." * ' ^ / « 

I think, to a great extent,, that's the sign of the time. We're being asked to get 
more of a bang out of a buck; we're being'held accountable for what we do. The only * 
way we're going to do that is siimehow have some sort of plan or approach that we want 
to take, a system of prioritizing, of looking at what resources available from various 
sources T^orking with and through others to get a job done. " 

We are no islands to ourselves. .We are going to have to learn how to interrelate, * 
integrate, get along and sometimes concede that we often have to compromise between out 
objectives, your objectives, if ^you've got three or four parties with different motives ' 
putting in monies. How can we, all of us, get a piece of prod uctio n out of 4:his ac- 
tivity? . . 

Another thing that I think is very central here - it deals with decentralizjation. 
The big thrust, I think, in decentralization is establishing a capability at the State 
and local levels. We've got to work at establishing that. The Governor of the state, 
the sovereign of the state, is responsible for accomplishing environmental objectives 
within the state. It seems to me whether we deal with State EPA, whether we deal with 
higher education, etc. - somehow at the state level there's got to be a mechanism for 
letting each other know what their plans and priorities are, how to work together to ^ ' 
impact existing work plans to get the job done effectively. 

That communication gap i^ very significant - so State environmental lead agen- 
cies have got t© go back and work at those communication gaps. You've got to relay 
your needs and your availabilities to your delivery mechanisms (state offices of edu- 
cation/vocational education). State environmental lead agencies are ^oing to have to 
sokehow convey their needs of prioritiee and get these to the other interested agen- 
cies and help work -with them to meet those needs. 

J ' Most of the agenda here has been of"" general information to many people. The topic 
this particular panel is dealing with is more restricted to monies that are available 
within EPA from several funding sources - from the Clean Air Act, Clean Water, Act, Sec- 
tions 105 and 106, respectively, and some solid waste grant monies. 

' • ■ ■ ■- ■ ■ 1 ■ - 
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Too many people Within our agency are a little remiss. They think of manpower as . 
an ad.iunct, ah add-on; somehow they don't realize that the function of . management is 
to provide on-going funds for upgrading your owa people an^i being respbnsible for man- 
power development and planning andXtraining implications of your legislative mandates 
and achieving environmental goals. ^ * 

The manpower functioi; is often shortchanged in the process. We're building many . 
waste treatment plants and finding that half of our secondary plants are no£ meeting- 
secondary removal requirements. ' ' ' ' I ' ' ^ 

Today, we have three panelists." Two of them are from the national level and one 
from the regional level. ^We/re going to start from the top down. 

The first person to appear on the program will be Jean Schueneman who is the Chief 
of the Control Program Development Division, National Environmental Research Center, 
Research Triangle Park, North Carolina. 

He was^introduced to you yesterday and his background capsulized so I won't re-" 
.iterate those details. ' 

Without" further ado, Jean Schueneman. 

MR. SCHUENEMAN: * V-m supposedVto discuss the utilization of State and local air 
pollution control program grants iA the conduct of the training for various kinds of 
people at various levels- ActuallyV the title of the talk in the printed agenda is 
wrong. It should include local ^a^^r ^pollution control agencies. They spend about, half 
of the money that's spent in the ai:t\.Mllution control field. There are about 150 lo- 
cal agencies and only about 53 state- ageticfes. However , there are about 12 states 
which have no local programs at .all. TUe state does all of the a'lr pollution control 
work in those states. In some states, the program grants that go to cities or to c^oun- 
ties or multicounty regional districts are 'passed through state agencies with terms 
and conditions as to what the cities will accomplish .with the monies available and the 
state and the local people develop agreements as to who will do what in the air pollu- 
tion control field. \ 

First, let's take a brief look at what funding levels have been in the air pollu- 
tion control agency opper^tions field arid how these compare to estimates of rieeded funds. 
We can take a look at thi3 slide (Figure 1). You can see the history of State and lo- 
cal air pollution control program funds, including Federal, grant funds'. In 1974 Federal 
program grant funds are about 40 percent and State and local funds are about 60 percent 
of the total. There has been a very spectacular growth with the funding levels doubling 
since 1940 and increasing substantially since 1965. 

There are several estimates available of the funds actually needed by control agen- 
cies (B^igure 1). The line labeled "Model" was developed from estimates of the manpower 
needdd tb accomplish various tasks in air pollution control agencies, and then these 
were converted into dollars. The graph indicates that we're some $50 million short na- 
tionally.^of funds available to State and local agencies. The other line is labeled "SIP 
Estimate." These are estimates of funjist" needed, developed by the ^Stat^ air pollution 
control agencies, in preparing their SIP; their SIP bei^g a State Implementation Plan 
to achieve national ambient air quality standards. It has a' broken line at one place 
since in 1973 new estimates were made* The dashed line goes stJraight up. That incre- 
ment was due to new program elements that evolved since the initial estimates of re- 
sources needed. Those^ new programs are indirect source reviews to determine whether 
shopping centers, sports stadia, et al, will cause air quality standards to be exceeded; 
no significant deterioration of activities'; the maintenance of air quality standards; 
and the development of transportation control plans to reduce air pollution. Growth 
has-been substantial, but we're still far from meeting the needs. 

The next chart (Figure 2) indicates what' s happened to State and local air pollu- 
tion control agency manpower, in terms of numbers of equivalent full-tinij^ people on 
board. Again, we see very substantial growth since 1965* There has be*en a doubling ' 
since 1970. The manpower model yields estimates that are rather high, perhaps because 
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it's based on a rather idealistic air pollution control program, where the other es- 
timates, labeled "SIP Estimates," were tempered somewhat by the controj tjgencies' views 
^ of their probable ability to obtain the necessary manpower. There may\ have been con- 
> ' cern that the Federal Government would hassle the states to get t He estimated needed so 
underestimation may have prevailed. But we are somewhere in the vicinity of, 3,000 men , 
short of the need. Even though have about 70 i)ercent of the total/na6«onal staffing 
needed, in 40 percent of the states, we have less than 60 perq^jrlt of the/n^jaded man- ^, 
power. We have a large number of states that are grossly under^staff ed and unable to ^ 
meet their various program needs i-n-a^^j*' «> ^ ^ > . • , 

• The Fqderai Government's management o^control program grants in the e<irly days, « 
starting back in 1964, was directed primarily toward getting new clan trol program*? estab- 
lished 'in uiban centers and in states, and to strengthen those^ existing^progr^mi^^that 
were already there. We've changed our emphasis over the last yt^ar or two. We arernow; 
emphpj^iaing the jlevelopment of programs, the content o'f programs,, and the accomplislj-., 
mentr' of ^specif ic tasks, particularly those related to carrying out the* State Ii^pldmcHl-s. 
tat ion "Plan." This year, we* ve emphasized the development of sjpecific outputs in n:hey.^' 
varibtij^ State and local agency progr;ims& We've used an incentive type of app^roach^. t^o*,' 
have*. encouraged State arid lociil agencies to gtit intp new programs such indirect: sour<:^3 
reviexi;, enforcement o£ national new source performance standards and hazardous emisskbn ^. 
standards, the development of transporta'tion control plans and their enforcement, et 
- cetera. These pirpgr am goals and outputs are developed- in uGgotiation sesr^ions .betwecjn 
EPA^^s regional office staf f ^an^ the various State and local agencies. \ 

We have not pushed very hard«at the Federal level for the development of training 
activities in State and-i.ocal pfQgrams. It*s been considered that training was best 
dene at *the Federal level. State' and J.oeal agencies didn't know how-to conduct training ' 
and had not been doing so, and to divett resources from oth^ State and local agency 
operations into training was not appropriate. Thp FederalUfovernmon" does -conduct short- 
term training coursgit) in North Carolina and in the field for professionals and subpro- 
fesslonals employed by^ governmental agencies, industry^ universifj^s, et cetera. Also, 
training was availal>l§ in universitie!3, partly supported by grant|o from the Federal 
Government. ^ ^ » ^ \ V« * 

The statai/ may use their program grant funde - and many have for paying tuition 
to go to night/school' courses, to go to sp^ecial" training coutses- conduq^tcd by commercial 
enterprise;s!/or to pay travel, per df era and Quppi^rt f^r peo|>l^,'«vhQ gp^o aijy appropriate 
training /aoursc. * • . » " " / . " / 

Fu^her, EPA has made available fellowship^" for a' full-timer year of graduate study. 
These ate now directed primarily toward control agency employes. The Federal Govern- 
ment provides $6,500 in stipend plus tuition, fees and bool^ ^or attendance! at full-' • 
time grMuate training, or* part-time graduate training vifitiv monieo adjusted appropri- ^ 
ately. Vhe statle can usS Fcj^eral program grant |undS .^Md fiheir; own funds to augment • • ^ 
\ the support of people who are engaged in full-time training programs, if $6,300 isn't ^ 
V enough to support the trainee. ' . •* " 

We find that a few 'states conduct some limited training on their own* particularly 
in the states with larger numbprs of State and local air pollution control agency per« - 
sonnel* Inc Indeed, for instance, among, them would be Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York and 
Texas. .These states, we believe, from a rather incomplete survey, have eonduetccl about 
200 man-weeks of eraining during the past year, not including a large amount of training 
on visible emission observation. About 28 states do eonriuct visible emission training. 

A rough estimate would be that about $100,000 waj^spent by State agencies on the 
, conduct of trhining- of their people, not counting the time or the oalafy equivalent of 
* the? persons being trained. This works out to something aroifnd two-tenths of one per- 
cent of^the total funds available to State agencies indicating the low priority that 
the states place on conducting training for tb^ir own personnel. We find more atten^ 
tion being given to training now, .as the stat^rograms mature. They're beginning to - 
think more about training and finding funds and manpower to do it. 



The local air pollution control agencies conducted somewhere around 400 maii-weeks 
* of training, not including that associated with visible emission -training. 

We think that the kinds of trailing that mlght be conducted by all states of all 
into several categories, they would include: - visible emission observation; general 
orientation courses in aif^^ollution; presentation of packaged and self-instructional 
courses that are availble from the Federal government or elsewhere; and on-tfie-job * 
training. The State agencies- can foster motor vehicle mechanic training and motor 
" vehicle emission inspection training by other organizations." Almost all states^can " 
do some, if not a great deal, of those kinds of training. But they cannot do other 
kinds of training economically and efficiently. They can do it; there's no question 
about that, gfven- the money. But we think it would be uneconomical and inefficient 
for them to conduct the more complex and specialized kinds of courses. 

There are, however, abouf 10 states in the country where upwards of 300 people 
are employed by^he collective State and local agencies within that state. In those 
10 largest states, rather extensive air pollution control agency personnel training 
activities might be undertaken including those that I just mentioned that all states 
might conduct. They also inay conduct specialized training for professional people in 
air pollution measurements, source inspection, source control .and other *kinds of air 
resource management activities: They would probably use standardized materials avail- 
able, from others, hopefully the Federal Govert^nent. We doubt that « any states will 
want to conduct the rather costly laboratory training, or training in highly special- 
ized f ielids in which there are only a very few people employed, such as in the fields 
of meteorology and statistical analysis of data. Typically there are only one to 
possibly three persons of such categories in any one state. The economy of a state 
training program of that kind is not very good. ^ 

The states can use their. program grant funds. for these kinds of training activi^ 
ties. We will be encouraging the larger states to do considerable training and the 
lesser states to do some limited training on their owp.. They can use program grant 
funds for those purposes, either by maintaining trainers on the staff of the State or 
the local agency or for contfractitig with existing educational institutions. If the* 
state air pollution control agency wants vehicle emission inspectors trained, they 
can take some of their grant money and hand it over to an institution equipped to train 
people in that field or to hire a commercial organization to conduct training. EPA 
does have^ome control oVer programs and activities the states would engage in. EPA 
will generally agree with any kitxd of training that a state agency wants to do, using \ 
program gr^nt funds, so long as it isn't needlessly repetitious or grossly inefficient 
utilization of the state's limited resources. That determination, of course, gets to ^ 
be judgmental and sometimes the EPA doesn't agree with a State- and. local agency. But 
men of good faith an'd in good bargaining situations can usually work it out. 

EPA will try to support state arid local air pollution control agency training ac-. 
tivities through the provision of self-instructional courses, through the provision of 
training packages and instructor's manijals, and various other materials. Frank King, 
who is here, knows all about those training materials and if anyOne wou^d like to find 
out further details on that' subject, he's available. He is in charge of EPA's air pol- 
lution training activities, from top to bottom, and cover to cover. Thank you. 

MR. SHURA: Thank you, Jean. The next person on the program is Edward Richards, 
who is the Acting Chief of State- Program Branch, Water Planning Division, Office of c 
Water Planning and Standards, EPA, Washington, D.C. - \ 

MR. RICHARDS: I'm going to talk for a few minutes about the state controlled 
agency grant in water, particularly from the national perspective and how these grants 
relate to state training. My remarks are addressed primarily to the state people in 
the audience, although they will have some relationship to particularly educational 
institutions. After I talk for a few minutes, Jim Marth, from our regional office in 
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Chicago, will be going intd more detail on the actual ,i>egotiat ion of these grants 
between the regio^ital offices and the state, and I hope that together we'll set the 
stage for some discussion afterwai?ds. 

Vd like to begin by describing in general terms how' and for what purposes we 
made grants to state agencies. As many of you know, under Section 106 of the Act, 
grants are authorized by the state .agencies for a wide range of activities, such as 
management of municipal facilities programs, permitting, monitoring, enforcement, 
et cetera. / 

These grants are negotiated between the EPA regional office and the state agen- 
cies on an annual basis. »The state submits its proposed program in April, ^and in ite^ 
submission, it makes problem assessments; it describes its strategy in dealing with 
the problems in each program area; and it commits itself r to producing specific out- 
puts in the course of the subsec^uent year. These outputs would be such things as 
number of permits to be issued, number of compliance monitoring inspections" and thatf 
sort of thing. 

Now, in considering the states' applications, the regional office adapts our i^idl- 
tional program guidance to the specific situation in that state. For example, in oyx 
national guidance,!* for a given year, we stress a particular program activity or fe- 
stivities. For example, last year issuance of permits was a major priority aiid witl]fin 
the total grant for the state, \^heix they specify in this guidance the percentage tc 
go, for example, *ta permitting activities. However, the region has considerable dis- 
cretion to dhange the priorities depending on, again, the situation in the particular 
state, and these priorities do change from year to year. For example, next year, 11 
would expect compliance monitoring and enforcement will have a higher priority thsfn 
' last year. 

The point I'm trying to make here is that each of the program freas, training, 
enfotcement, .monitoring, et cetera, must compete for the funds available. They com- 
pete wxthin the state program for state dollars and also for the EPA dollars. Nofc 
in this competition, during the fitst two years under the Act, training received la 
total of two percent of the total funding, that's state funds and EPA grant funds to 
the* states. That means that both EPA and the states have afforded a rather low pri- 
ority to training relative to other programs.. . ' 

In FY' 74, $2.3 million out of a total of $116 million was spent on training/, and 
FY'75, the comparable figures are $2.5 million out of a total of $125 million. Ivir- 
tually all . of these funds were used for operator training. This relatively^ low (pri- 
ority given to training, in my opinion, does not stem from the fact that^ .people | don' t 
appreciate the need for training. Everyone talks about training needs; We might say 
if this talk about training isn't translated into programs that p'erhaps people, are 
paying lip service to training, but I think that "the basic problem here is, the Act 
mandates certain new activities, and, those program priorities, especially in the last 
-two. years - permitting and municipal grantfs - have* received such stress, particularly 
i-n our funding guidance, that, there just hasn't been sufficient money left over for 
training. " . J 

I should point out that in the next few years, EPA hopes the states will be tak- 
ing on increasing responsibilities, particularly in municipal facilities management, 
compliance monitoring, enforcement, and the start of a 9-point source control program. 
We expect that Section 106 appropriations will continue to rise, although thatrs by 
no means certain, and the trend is for state appropriations to continue to rise, the 
other programs in demand are going to create* a very competitive atmosphere foi the 
available funds* Now, having said this and perhaps somewhat discouraged you :.n the 
process, let me point out how I think that you can more effectively compete for the 
funds that are' available. . j 

The first point I'd' like to make is that EPA's emphasis will lean on encburaging 
state self-sufficiency in training. Thus, our policy will be to respond possjibly to 
well thought out state training programs. ' - 
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Secondly, and perhaps most importantly, the states themselves, are providing about 
two--thirds of the funds in state programs, with EEA supplying about ^ third nationally. 
So, we'll be looking at the willingness of states to commit their own funds for train-- 
ing at the time we look at. their, grant application. ~ . ' ^ 

As I said earlier, the process of defermining the funding of each pifogram element' 
within the program is a competitive process, and ,1 think for training to achieve a 
higher priority implies that those people concerned with training must do a more coji-. 
vincing job of selling,.your program, both Within the state agency and with regdrd to 
thie EPA 'regional office. ^ * 

If you can convince your own agencies and your owrTX^gislatuires to devote funds' 
for traihing, and if you devise effective strategies for training. within your ^tate, 
I think you'll find a positive attitude on the part of EPA, in increasing funding for 
this aefivity. . L . ' 

The need for increased training, as I. said before, is apparent. With increased 
state emphasis on training, expressed in terms of more state funding and well thought 
out programs, EPA- is ready to cooperate by considering -funding increases for ttaining" 
in our own grants. 

In devising your state program, I think as a minimum, the program has to assess 
the training needs for thq agency and for the state agencies concerned as a Whole. 
Dete'rmine /priorities and indicate. how training- fits into your other program activities. 
For example, ONM and compliance monitoring, how it supports those program areas. / 

If you're able to do this,- I think that there will be a response from EPA in terms 
of increasitig the funding that will be avai^lable for training. 

MR. SHURA: Thank you, Ed. The next sj^eaker will be Jim Marth, who is the Detec- 
tor of the Office of State and Interstate Programs, Region V, EPA, in Chicago, wh^re 
I also work. I've had the privilege of working with him for the past five years te~ 
ginning with the Federal Water Pollution Control Administration, and now with EPA. 
Jim has been very instrumental in our. region in our ability to impact , state progicam 
grants. . v 

Jim's really at home here in Arizona. I remember when .1 approached him abgut be- 
ing on this panel. He was very eager to come, and I found out why. Not just l^j^cause 
of the sun, but this is where he got his education at Phoenix College and^ Arizona State 
University, and he began his career in government right here in Phoenix with the Ari- 
zona State Employment Service. He worked with the State Employment Security Cotranissidn, 
as a Senior Program Advisor and Auditor and then joined the Department of ^Interior in 
1963 as a Financial Analyst in Washington. 

Then he served seven years in Denver as an Operational Auditor jwhere he special- 
ized in the evaluation of program effectiveness, from canal and power plant O&M pro- 
grams, to aerial surveillance of wild life refuges and land usage polidies. 

During the past four years, he's been with our agency in Chicago where he's be- 
come the Director of our Off ice. of State Programs. He and his staff are responsible 
for assisting the State and interstate agencies in developing and self-evaluating ef- 
fective air and water control and solid waste managment programs. « ^ 

r 

MR. MARTH: Thank you very much, Chet, and it certainly is a pleasure to be here 
with you today. I must say that this is one of the more effective and efficiently put 
together conferences that I think I've ever had the pleasure to attend or participate 
in, and the people who made this possible and the arrangements I think are certainly 
to be commended for the excellent way in which this has been carried out to. this point. 

I think it was Bob Crabtrae, who. said that he would probably alienate two-thirds 
of the people here. At least he left a third for me to, I guess alienate or something,, 
with the exception of perhaps a few of us who've got broad shoulders. I'd like to make 
a few general comments before I talk about program planning and one of the techniques 
that we've tried to convince the State water and air Environmental Protection Agency 



administrators of what prctgram elements are most important. ^ One of my feelings is that 
progress without people just ain't progress. 

On9e''u5on a time, things used to be tough down here in Phoenix.*^ It was really 
difficult ''to get a job. The unemployment rate was pretty high and I come back here to- 
day and find that things are just about the way I left 'them; just about the' way they 
were x^hen I first Qame to Arizona. A Bachelor's degree didn't 6uy anything more than 
a cup of coffee, if you had a dime,-' and a Master's degree might help you to get a job • 
pumping gas for Standard Stations if they liked the way you parted your hair. I re- 
member applying for a job with Standard Stations, Incorporated, and they had something 
like 140 applicants for* three openings. Most of 6he fellowjJ either had Bachelor's or 
Master's degrees and they ranged all the way. from accounting to the fine arts, and 
from philosophy to history, and you name it, they were there. 

Well, I landed one of those three positions and went into training for two weeks 
in this training center. The supervijsor of the northern area, to whom I was to be 
assigned came to me one day and said, "Jim, I've be^n watching your progress, and you 
are doing a fantastic job. X don't think anyone is selling more products and demon- 
strating the type of courtesy that we would like to see extended to the people that 
come ^o our stations, and I'm very pleased with your progress." The day before the 
course ended, the training manager came to me and said, "Jim, Via afraid we're going 
to have to let you go." I was kind of ; dumbfounded, and I said^"liniy?" He said, "I'm 
afraid you just can't pack front wheel bearing fast enough," and hp said, "Furthermore, 
I sax^ you miss two grease pjoints in a car and' that could be disastarous." 

^ So, there was a message there. My training was just not for the type of job 
wanted done. Perhaps, if they had selected someone who had the type of disciplinary 
background that could be attentive to the things that needed to bel attended to, that 
person would have been much more successful than I was. 

I had some other very interesting experiences here ih'Phoenix which proved to be 
very f rustrating* One of the first positions that I landed back in 1956 or late '55 
was as a trainee; on a three-year training program with one of the nation's largest ' 
insurance companies, as a life underwriter. For those of you who aren't familiar with 
the life insurance business, a life underwriter comes out^ and analyzes your needs and 
tries to developia program for yo*u. He's called an "underwriter. 

In any> event'i I was with this firm for about six months and they had this train- 
ing program wherei they would go out and watch you make your canned sales pitch and try 
to analyze it afterwards and tell you where you couXd beef it up or something like that. 
I also found out,, and they shared with me, their national statistics, that for every 
200 calls or contacts you make, you might expect to line up appointments with 40 peoples 
Of those 40 peoplp you might succeed in, making 10 presentations. Of those 10 presenta- 
tions, you would.be highly successful indeed if you sold, say, 1.3 or 1.5 packages or 
plans out of that 10. 

I found this to be very negative impact on my type of personality, although I was 
ahead of the game,' and the planned compensation program that they had waG moot generoun 
for those days, it^ comparison to what salary levels were here in Arizona. In fact, I 
took a $200 a month decrease to go with the State Employment Service as an Employment 
Service Interviewer I, the entry professional leviel. But I had to get •out of the life 
insurance business* because I couldn't stomach the negativism; Contacting so many people 
and experiencing sp much failure. 

So, 1 went fr0m there to the State Employment Service and I happened to be in an 
office in northern Arizona where we had some unemplojmient. We had some factories and 
we had other industry that had opportunities for people, but we didn't have the trained 
work fbrce. So, I said to the manager one day, "Do you mind if I go out and contact 
some of these companies and see If we can't develop some programs to utilize the skills 
and talents that are available in bur community?" ^ 

* He* said, "Absolutely not. That's not our job to go out and find jobs for peoplp. 
We work with the people that come to us and the employers that comp to us, and we have 
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this Dictionary of Occupational Titles. If we have a man who comes in ari^d he's been 
classified as a. 9-14. 03, or whatever it is, construction industry laborer, and we have 
a job order that comes in that's classified according to tshat, then they just match 
up. We have a placement." 

Well, I found out that I was spending about 25 percent of my time collecting sta- 
tistics on how many veterans I had seen, how many of those veterans were female, _hpw 
many of those veterans were a member of a minority group, how many minority group mem-" 
bers we -interviewed, how many were prof^ssipnal, sales or clerical, or skilled, semi- 
skilled or unskllli^d. By the time I got done, I was too tired, and I had no time 
available to find jobs for people, let alone even contact prospective employers to 
develop training programs. So, we found ourselyes ^spinning our wheels and doing the 
usual bureaucratic thing. * 

Well, this was a menopausal type cycle in my life that I went «irough, known as 
frustration and I was determined after that that there must be a better way to earn 
a living; where you can do something in the government. Instead of leaving govern-- 
ment and despairing, I went on from there into other positions in the Employment Se- 
curity Commission here and then eventually to work with the Federal, Government. 

I don't have much time today for people who tell me, "I don't know' how to ^get it 
done," and they refuse to identify and look at what ,can be done. 

I say that progress can be made. "I say that some progress iB being made, but ' 
there's a lot more that can be done, and you p'eople are the people who are going to 
do it. 1 If you don't do it, we're all going to be in ^trouble. ThiS group 'controls 
the destiny of eavironmental protection, at least during the next decade, if noV the 
next two decades. , * . . 

The most important thing I think that needs to happen in us as individuals is a'' 
cognizance of what can be done. A positive approach i« the only way, in my mind, 
that our manpower development programs are going to succeed on a timely basis, ^ to be 
sure the job will get done.. There's no doubt in my mind about that,' but will it be 
done in a timely, efficient and performance effective mode. In other words, is 
it going to take up a gillion dollars to do what we might have been able to do with- 
a few million? I think that we need to look at this awl look at the opportunitleo to 
utilize^ the resources that we have. I don't think we're doing that now. 

It's very refreshing to hear successful renditions of accpmplishments from people 
like John Wright and Chris Bepk yesterday, t must disagree wit^i the "gentleman from 
California that we didn't hear any messages that meant' somethin^^ yesterday. I think 
we •did hear some messages, but were we tuned in? Were we on the right fr^equeney? 
Are we ready to hear someone who did get something done, especially in a state where 
I think the odds are really against you, and that's New Mexico. At least they used, 
to be because that was my neighbor when I was hdre in Arizona, 

I'd like to come back here next year, perhaps not here maybe it'll be ^Aiiehorage, 
Alaska - and ask how many of you can now match John's successful story or are starting 
to reach toward needed •staffing authorizations that you need, at the authorisation * 
level, that Chris is aecomplishing In Connecticut, -\ ' ' 

I asked Ernie Bennett yesterday, "Ernie, do you remember when wo started out In 
1970 how large your staff was?" He said, "Yeah, it was me, and: that waj> about half 
time. Most of the time he was collecting statistics, and he-was supposed to be look- 
ing at all the compliance and monitoring reports that were coming in monthly and, * you 
know, I think he was supposed to sweep his office out each night before he Jef t for 
home. - 

Now, the thing is changed some. I ^th ink he told me that he had five or six people 
that he works with. Plus he has key people in the universities now who do have an in- 
terest, and in vocational education facilities, and I oab resources. I see resources 
o ^ identified and I see programs that can be accomplished. Perhapa'lt's because we 

started so late that we find some frustration In not being able to move fast enough 
' now, but I think we need to concentrate on what can be done. 
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There are three major areas of deficiency in our mode of operation that in 
these times of economic disadvantage and energy deficit impact, that could subatan- 
tinlly impede any meaningful^ progress at the miitlonal - as^ well as at the local level 
in carrying out our Federal and state statutorily mandated goals to achieve, an en- 
vironment in which man can live^a^d thrive/ These are goals, and they all spell 
credibility/ no matter which way y^u want to slice it ♦ 

In my mind, we don*t have the luxury any longer of the lead time that we did 
have. We burned it up at. the national, regional and state level. We need to stop 
worrying about the impossible and do something about the possible. 

The first of these three deficiencies, as I perceive them, are: 1) Public in- 
volvement; 2) Equitable opportunity; 3) Effectiveness and efficiency of operations- 
bx capable emplojmient in the public service areas. f*m not/ going to analyze these 
problems in depth because time just doesn*t permit it, and/ the first of these two 
items requires treatment in depth and in different modes. Tat various lej^rels of, en- 
vironmental program management - that need to be addresse^ perhaps in a subsequent 
conf ei^eneo . • ' 

The first one: public involvement. We* re not creating meaningful opportunir 
ties for the public who mandated these programs that we administer, to truly parti- 
cipate. , If you* re going to operate a Mexican or Chinese food restautant in Phoenix, 
you better be attentive and responsive to your clientele or there won* t be any clien- 
tele. If'you don*t have the concensus of your constituency, you*re not going to get 
a commitment from the people,, speaking through their governor or their legislators 
in the budgetary process. ' ' 

The second point - equitable opportunity. Are we creating opportunities that 
the socially or economically disadvantaged can really avail themselves of? Ate we 
still saying, "A woman engineer would get snowed by the environmental control manager 
of the local tra<*tor plant over a two martini and lobster thermadore lunch? That*d 
Be' the end of her day. We wouldn*t get any production.". 

Are you really sure that the 60«year-old lab technician who* if always checking 
on how the boys took their samples off the bridge couldn*t get a full day in the field' 
And by the way, why couldn*t a woman collect some of those samples, as --well as a'man?/ 

Remember how often we hear, "Capable human resoutces , are our shortest commodity.'! 
ttliy? It sure isn*t because we enjoy a full employment rate in this country today. 
We Americans are known as wasters in other countries. Well, that*s one thing ^hat ^ ^ 
all of us here are very much aware 6£ because so-called waste matter causes pollutiotir 
of our environment. I think it*s high time. that we* stopped wasting our human re- ; | 
sources and started using the resources that God gave us. | 

I suggest that our mandate for manpower development and a real, meaningful, afp 
firmativc action program truly could > complement each other, and we have an opportux^ity 
to make a poeial contribution to this country and to its posterity, second to none if. 

The third one needs little introduction to you. It*s as simple as this. A hun- 
dred fifty thousand emitter permits, fifty-four BIPS, forty transportation ,contro3| 
plans, oighty^five thousand NPDES permits, or whatever the numbers are, aren*t goipg 
to mean a Tinkers damn if we don*t have the people who can translate the technology 
into safe emissions, potable water and crops that won*t poison us or their growti^rs. 

Now, let me talk just for a few minutes, if I may, about how we can get the^job 
done. The job, from my standpoint, is developing a credible program that you (iViti sell 
and how to sell it* I*m not talking about grantsmanship. I refuse to recognize that 
as a viable form or mode of government. There's no magic to this' process. It involve 
logic, innovation, perseverance and persuasion • 

I think most of you are familiar with the program cycle, at least from the state 
standpoint, as to when you are required to have a program developed and submitted to 
your branch chief or to your division chief, and from there on up to the agency direc- 
tor so that he can submit it to the Governor*s office, and finally, it goesj to the 
legislative committee at approximately the same time that the Governor is giving hio 
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state of the Budget message at the beginning of the calendar year. At sometime be- 
tween the preceding November and February come the budgetary hearings. 

And finally, hcr« comes' EPA along with its guidance in about February after 
you ve had your budgetary hearing. OK. I-fhat do you do in the absence of firm guid- 
ance that we can use to develop right now our FY '76 and FY '77 programs?- I would dare- 
say that in this room, half of you are locked in already to your program commitment 
and to your resources 'through June 30th of 1977. At least, we are in several of our 
states in Region V. - 

Wliat I would like to say to you is, these are the days that you've got to develop 
a meaningful program that tells what you 'can get done in a prioritised fashion, and 
secondly, what-it will take to do the job. Don't sit down and start worrying about 
how many people you need, or how much travel you need, or how much contractual money 
you need. Werry more about what the priorities are and set them down- on paper. Es- 
tablish what program objectives need to be accomplished in order to interface with 
other control dates, such as the June 30th, 1975 primary ambient - air standard com- 
plianeo. The 1977 date in water. These are the things that you need to bo concerned 
with. 

How many new sewage treatment "plants are going to be built or are going to be 
CKpandod, rehabilitated, are going from primary to secondary or tertiary treatment 
that need operators, after June 30th, 1975? 

How many of you can say that back in your office, those of you who are state man- 
power plaiinursT that you are truly aware of what your needs arc over the next three- ■ 
year period, at least? 

^ The noKt item io to put this down on paper in the most succinct terms that you 
possibly can, and then price the thing out'. Then, using the most positive approach 
you can tauotor, look at what a win-win situation is. "You win your program, and the 
boss who has rosponslbili;:y perhaps for coordinating the total program, enforcement, . 
eomplianee and lino of. training, looking at his needs and what he needs to accomplish*, 
one of the wlno is for him. The positive approach must be taken, or we're all goinp 
to .'be loot. ' 

There are feools that are available to help you, buf you've got to make your needs 
known. If we don't hoar from you - if the man in your agency who's responsible for 
aggregating the total program for your air pollution control program or the water pol- 
lution or the solid waste raanagemont program - if you don't make your program objective 
and your program priorities and what you ?ieod to accomplish within a certain time known 
you can t GJipoct him to give you much but lip service- when you say, "I need - I want." 
It ion t geinS to .work anymore. These are the days when we manage by objectives. 

And what can be done to evaluate your own= program? Are you merely waiting for 
soraeone else to come in? I'm not going to come in and evaluate your program for you. 
I don t OKpoGt Chet Shura to come in and evaluate your program. 

miat I do GKpect is that hand and hand you will look at what the goals were and 
the coirtmitmonts that you made and how realistically they were accomplished. Wliore 
there are problem areas, 1 ojipoet you to jointly evaluate these problems. Eventually, 
1 would look for you to perform the evaluation of your own program and give us the 
conelusiono Of yoar evaluation, and then Chet Shura and his otaff in Regioft V and the 
others in the other regions that are here will then sit down and try to help you with 
identifying the critical areas that can be resolved for nest year. 

I suggest that there are many resources that are available to us ±r\ the way of 
money that aren't even tapped. One of them is right within 'the 106 program. How many 
of you can toll me how much your state io looking forward to - for FY 1976 in 106- 
monies? I saw one hand. John Wright frqra New Mexico. I told him last night I wished 
wo had him back in Indiana. We could really use him. 

But, lot's make a decision that you will utilize people that are available, and 
if It takes two, maybe throe phone calls to get somebody down from Denver to your 
state agency or up to your agency, to' your local air pollution control agency; make 



those calls and get the person out there, but let's make a determination that this 
is going to be done in a positive approach, because, believe me, 'this is the way the 
permit people are doing it; this is the way the compliance monitoring people are doing ' 
it, and it works. Let's make some real responsive progress this year and really win 
big for everybody. • 

MR. SHURA: Thank you, Jim. We're open now for questions to panel members, as 
well as myself. 

MRS. KEMPE: I'm Jocelyn Kempe from Region VI in Dallas,- doing the same job that 
Chet does. I would like to have either Mr. Marth or Chet p-lease give a sunnnary if 
you will of what your 106 training state plans do have in them because I know that 
you have some things probably that in our region and some others we don t. I think 
our state people would like to know that. 

MR. SHURA: I will- try 'to summarize without any hard data in front of me. May- 
be what' I can do is estimate from about three years ago what we had in each state in , 
* Region V and what we have now. 

Illinois - Ernie, correct me, if I'm wrong - as of about three years ago, you 
had maybe up to part of a man year (most of that was in the certification and licens- 
ing function) and today you're up to about four and a half man years? 

In Wisconsin - Wisconsin has really gone maverick and shown their independenpe, 
" and in a way, insolence and arrogance. You must admire them because even though they 
are provincial, they foresaw decentralization years ahea^ of us, and they asked us to 
help them, assist them, two or three years ago when they had abotUr^ half 'man year « 
operation. We worked with them on a few grants here and there. We proved the point, 
helped prepare their justification f«r their existence to the state legislature. Lo 
and behoir, they came up with eight new people in training, aiid they decentralized to 
. each of their districts, and now they're talking about adding additional trainers to 
each of their districts from CETA funds. < 

So, I think Wisconsin has jumped from about a half a man year up to an eight man 
year program, and that's in just water during the past two years. 

Michigan has moved from a half man year to 4 1/2 man years of effort. 

Indiana is sort of the maverick in»our region, holding down our batting average. 
But even there, they've moved from nothing to the beginnings of a manpower function. 

Ohio has progressed from about a half man year three years ago. to about six man 
years of effort today. Jim Marth was Project Director, by the way, for a study" that 
led to the creation of the EPA inOhio. I was appointed on this study committee, and 
somehow, within our recommendations, we had manpower planning and training function 
established right at the top. Bill Bunner from Ohio --he's here - is the State EPA 
Training Officer. He works across the board, „ i 

Minnesota. I don't know how Bill Sexauer stands the guff up there. He s a little 
workhorse - they got more work out of such a small, dynamic fellow. He's been offered 
iobs paying twice as much as he earns. He's so dedicated he won't leave because some- 
how Minnesota just can't get along without him. He feels that his present job is more 
challenging than anything else. He's up to about two and a half man years, but he gets 
plenty more mileage as a catalyst. l»5*i*aistened to the vocational education dis- 
cussion this morning, you know he's getting a lot of .help with the voc ed system and 
through Minnesota's community colleges. He has infused himself throughout the system, 
and somehow in Minnesota', there is a lot more going on in environmental training than 
is apparent in the State environmental lead agency. 

Sometimes we confus^'e success with the size of our establishment. There are many 
ways of getting the job done. Don't think in t'erms of how large you can make your 
staff or you can make other state staffs. Identify your needs and priorities and by 
any alchemy go and get the job d-one. There are many ways of getting it done. The 
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ypcational , education people are there to help. If can be done in many ways, and it 
is being done in many ways. o. ^ ^ 

^^nn'^o•^f^ff^^ ^"""i BridgGS, Illinois EPA. Clean Water. I want to direct a ques- 
tion to Ed Richards. -You mentioned in your presentation about an increased emphasis 
on the state s role in training, and granted that that's not only inevitable but de- 

' ! . u "^""^ resource data or material will EPA be prepared to provide - 

to justify those budgetary increases in manpower? 

* i„ ^J^t* specif i^^ly' thinking in terms of, number 'one, a commitment continual- 

tLoipf^?Mnr^° ^" ^^^^ philosophy, and Indicating 

through writing to our agencies. or to the states, the states will be responsible for 

ofJ^^^"""^' T'^^'''' possible compilation of staffing and funding levels 

r.L^l\ i'' /^""^ ^^"^ various training areas which, in essence, could be used to 
reflect how- far down or up an individual state is on the- spectrum. 

MR. RICHARDS: The point I was trying ir'ake was that the way that trainlnf can 
Tlti2 ^"^^^^^^'^^^'"f-^i-^ and funding. X thi|k it has to begin a^ the state leveJ 
I think you have to do- a selling program within your agency, and put* the state's ob- 
jectives and program requirements in your grant submission to EPA. I think if you do 
that effectively you'll get response .from the regional EPA office. 

^o „ f^^^^"^ ^°^\^ think^is going to happen "is that somehow EPA at the national level 
is going to mandate a change in the funding priorities or set aside Senate funds for 

SrlM^ "'^"^ '^^''^ ^^^"S ^^PP^" ^'^^^"^'^ «f other funding 

priorities. I think the way m get the emphasis is to begin at the statfe level. 

^ Well, I understand that and, in essence, it follows down the line 

that if monies are not to be expected in potable water from the Federal Government. 
.Ihe justification we need at the state level for staff improvements - and I hate 

mLts'of fnnn'''-.'''' ^"'"^ ""^"''^ '^^"^^y "^^^^-^y - Staff improve- 

ments or funding improvements would be enhanced considerably if we had data if what 

j:ad Z^lltlf terms of the state taking a more active rol" Tr Tf'youlundfd or 
ofLZ n ^ ^ Showing Where the states stand, showing that 1.5 man months of 

effort on a program is really inadequate as compared to the neighboring city. It's 
that unit of information that we don't have. , ■ b y 

fr.J^'c ^l^^^^V .^f^^'. J5 like- you're asking us for help iu developing 

teaining as a priority within your state. We have those statistics available, and 
X d be happy to send them to you or to. anyone who's interested. 

r^rncr^T'Ll T^tl'' ^'^1^ ^'"'"'^ ^^"^ analysis, per se, that Michigan has an adequate 
Vr.TluVf.l^ T '' ^ •^^^"^ th^*^ assistance to you in fight- 

ing that battle is going to be limited. I think the regional manpower people in EPA 

filJ r" assistance in that regard. I, think that that's the most effee- ' 

Itr,^ T.T ^tl ^^''^P' f ^^"""^ ^"'^ sot their assessment of how you stack up 

funding the gSS."''''''" ^^^2'°" ^^^"S to be 

MR. SHURA: IVre there ^iny othpr questions? , 

MR. ZAMCO: Miles Zamco,^IlliHois EPA. I'm a little disappointed in hearing that 
you cannot use incentive funding in ordpr to establish manpower priority training, be- 
cause, believe me from the State of Illinois' feeling .anyway, your incentive funding 
JoLonJ : r f establishing our priorities, a\d I Jould hope tLt that same 
concept would be used in an -area that we all feel is important. 

. MR. SHURA: I think. Miles, in answer to that, we need feedback from your level 
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upward. It's got to be expressed upward through the channels in ordet to impact 
these kinds of priorities. If we-^r^et enough people from states such as yours who 
.have your view, I'm sure the Fed's would reconsider the kind of standarcls they es- 
tablish at the natipnar level. ' 

MR. MULllERNE: I'm Tom Mulherne from Fresno, California, and I have two inr 
terests.in gthis Conference. Since 1972, I've been coordinating training of mosqui- 
to control people for. the Vector Control Section of the- State Health Department of 
California, and second as Executive Director of the American Mosquito Control Asso- 
ciation. I'm concerned ^ibout the training of mosquito control people throughout the 
country a o . 

The specific question that I will ask in just a moment is one of whether or not 
there io a possibility that EPA or someone may be able to compile a directory of all 
of the different potential aids for traiMng which have been mentioned at this Con- 
ference today and which may be available elsewhere. 

Now, the extent of the program that I'm talking about is probably reflected by 
a few figures, and in California alone, there are 85 different .local agencies that 
are. involved in mosquito control, involving approximately a thousand people each year. 
In 1972, with reading the EPA legislation, wq did anticipate that there was going to 
be a need for upgrading in training. The California Mosquito Control, Association 
came to tho State' Health Department and saidV*'*Will you help us get ready?" So, we 
agreed to do this. And, since then, we have conducted training progtams from this . 
training manual. Since we had this published in 1973, it's already out of date 
because of th6 changers Uti laws. But EPA has "givep us a grant, and we are presently 
revising this maniSal. It^wlll be ready very shortly. 

We have conducted two certification examinations. Out of 714 candidates, we 
have certified 650 people. Reading the recently published standard, we are assured 
in our own minds that our people are qualified by EPA standards as well as our own. 
Our own go beyond EPA standards because we are taking into account biological con- - 
trol and physical control as well. 

Now, we are presently engaged in, with tha grant fram EPA, rewriting a community 
test and related record control manual which our department prepared in, cooperation 
with the Pest Control Association in 1969, so^ it also is obviously out 'of date with 
respect to changes in laws. So, at this moment we at^e in need of all of the training 
aids, all qf the helpful procedures that we cai^ find that anyone else is working out 
because this has turned out to be an extremely demanding task. . ^ 

In our Vector Control Section in 1973, when' we were conducting training for these 
local agencies, approximately half of our staff was involved for abput tliree months by 
diversion from their regular tasks at from not less than 50 man months of continuous 
labor, and we have a continuing program going on now, and we will conduct another eerr 
tification examination for specifically mosquito control people in the Spring. By the 
1st of July, we expect to be" in a position to also conduct a certification examination 
for general vector control people in health departments. ^ 

So, again, let me come back to the specific question. Is it possible that a ^i*" 
rectory of all of the ^things that' are available through state or local agencies or 
EPA or whatever can be made available so we know where to turn for training aids and 
where to turn for training services that can be had by request? 

MR. SIIURA: Are you speaking only of pesticides, sir, or across the whole environ- 
mental gamut? 

1-lR.MULHERNE: I'm speaking specifically about vector control. I would think that 
the same sort of thing would be equally useful in the other fields. 

MR. SHURA: All right. There are directories of training aids available, and for 
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your purposes, specifically in pesticides and vector control, I would like to rSfer 
you to Mr. Bill Currie, Pesticides Training Officer of our national office. He may 
give you some assistance on that. - . / 

With respect to wastewater and^air, I'm sure these kinds of directories, com- 
pilations have been made. Frank King3«could help you for air. Joe Bahnick has a lot fl 
of material for wastewater. I think if you check with your manpower officer in your 
region that he'll be able to get additional information to y^u. 
•* ' ' , 

MR. MULHEjRNE: Thank you very much.* We've found the San Francisco EPA office 
very helpful to us. Those grants they've given us h^Ven't been so very much, but 
they've made the difference between being able to accomplish some things and not being 
able to accomplish them, so we're going ahead, and like you jpaid befote, if the states 
do what they can, mayl)e EPA can find some way to help us out*^ 

MR. SHltRAi I want to thank the pdnel and thank the audience for some very In- 
teresting questions. 
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JOHN L. COAKLEY, JR. j Panel Moderator. \ / 

• ■ . - ■ ■ ' ■ ■ * ■ . . .. • - . . .' A ' ^ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■" . ■ ■ 

^ -♦MR. COAKLEY:^ I'm Jack Coakley EPA Regional Mafipower Officer in Region Vrt, 
. Kansas City. I'd like to observe that I've heard some comments around the meeting, 
some piebple ere saying, "Well, what's in J:his for me? I ^ve heard about CETA, I've 
heard about voc ed, but what's in it for tne?" , • . . 

Up to this point, you might look on this meeting as a trip to a lumber yard and 
buir^ing supply store. We have the lumber and the building malterials presented to us. 
It isn't always obvious wh^Ti? you look at load of ' lumber that that's a house in the 
rough. It's up^ to you, the state administrators, to identify vhat yoiiir needs are and 
take these buxlding materials and adapt them to fit yoUr heeds, and we in the regional 
offices and\)ur supporting elements in Headquarters will try to help you with that. • V ' 

The building materials that are available may notVbe the materials that you'd 
like to have, but they are. the mater4.als that are availa^^le, and we'll have to use 
them, and we'll try to hel^^oii^e .them. It's 'up to the stat^ administrators and 
their programs to determine ^xf s0me thing is needed and to proceed to do the best we 
can. • •- -'.■■•■......'it ^ 

Most of the state administrators are probably in t^hje enyironmehtal field, probably 
engineers, and engineers ar^ used to working with the /available materials to produce tha 
product Hbatfs needed. I don't think we're out of the element in proceeding with that. 
So, let ' s look at the things What have be^n presented so far as the listing of the , 
materials that we have to worfelwith. ' v \ 

^ This, panel, in one way, ^i^ anpt;lier. section of that building material yard. At 
the same time, it's starting tp tie some things together; We're going to try to show 
this afternoon how you can%se soma of these separate materials and build an eavif on- 
mental traaning program, ^^^^^ .. ' , 

Section 109 (b) is an element jof PL 92"500,v the Federal Water: Pollution Control 
A|t. " This is one of the shorter sections of PL 92-500, but its brevity - only three 
s'^tences - should detract from its importance and potential. ^^'^'^ 
yM .' Billions of dollars have been expended in building treatment plants. Many more 
i^ollars and effort have been expended in research and development to prove the techt' 
nology of pollution control. ^ / 4 ^' 

•These ar^ impressive statistics, but I would like to have^ yo^remember that 
statistics are what a football team- gtccomplishes between the goal ii^li|,;; statistics do: 
not win; the game. We need qualified manpower i personnel to operate these facilities, . 
to monitor them, to see that they produce the effluent, :that they are capable of pro- 
educing, and to meet the requirements that are imposed on them now. Thi^ takes qualified^ 
personnel* j» » ■ 

It's up to our agencies to work with the. materials available to provide the pro- 
grams to produce the qualified personnel.. ^If we don't* come up with the personnel "who ' 
are needed and a training program for them, utilizing the material we have, we may be 
like the football team that runs up 600 yards of total offense, and looses 2-0 to a ' 
team with 50 yards, in total offense. Incidentally, I'm a Kansas City Chiefs fan, and 
they didn't do very well this year. I just hope we can do better in the environmental, 
manpower field than the Kansas City Chiefs have done this year. 

The hit-6r-miss, or often neglectful;^ methods which have been, used in training 
personnel for environmental facilities of the past, and still too often the methods * 
us^d today, are no long-er adequate. We need to come up with more concentrated and 
•orderly approaches to training, and that's one of the tl;iings we hope to\accomplish as 
a result of this meeting. 



Section 109(b) provides that EPA may pay 100 percent of the cost of construction, 
■up to $250,000, >e a state center for training and upgrading waste treatment works oper- 
ators and maintenance personnel. 

Another provision— no more than one such grant may be made per state or. to .a 

group of states. ' 

Third, the funds come from the state allotment under Section 205. Those are the 
construction grant funds that build' municipal .wastewater treatment plants. ' 

Fourth, the state must make a commitment to carry out an appropriate program of • 
training at the center. : Such a state training center can serve as. a focal poxnt of a 
• statewide training effort in wastewater treatment qperation and maintenance. 

This type concefit could also apiily to other aireas - solid waste, water supply, 
pesticides, and so on. While 109(b) is specifically for wastewater, the concept xs . 

universal. - ' , i . 

Steps toward development of a 109(b) ptoject include the state placxng it on xts 
priority list. Construction grants are allotted on a priority system. Thxs project 
must be on that list in order to be funded. ' 

An application must be made through the regular channels of constructxon grants. 
It must follow the procedures which have been established there. The state water pollu- 
tion control' agencies are very familiar with that. . ^' ' 

This procedure requires close coordination between the grant applxcant, the state 
» water pMlution control agency, and the regtonai of fice of EPA. We have good support 
and encouragement from our Headquarters units, but the authority to iflake these grants 
has been delegated to the regional adminiistrator . It is the regi^l., admxnxstrator xn 
each region who makes these grants, so you need to work closely wxth your state water ■ 
pollution control agency and your regional Office. ' , ' *.t. 

On our panel, today, we '.re going to show how different elements can work together, 
in one of these projects. Our first panelist/ you met at noontime, Mr. Eugene ,T. Jensen,,- 
the Executive Secretary of the Virginia State Water Control Board. Mr,. Jensen was 
formerly one of the top officials in EPA in Washington, and in that. role he played a , 
big part in getting Section 109.<b) into, legislation. We appreciate his forethought and 
guidance in accomplishing, tliis. Mr. Jensen. 

MR. JENSEN: You know, your first mistake was in mentioning the Kansas City 
Chiefs. I think your second one was associating me with Public "Lav? 92-500. You could 
nrobably do an/vBod^P a lesser favor. ' _ 
' About folr or five years ago, whenever the infamous 92-500 was bexng put together. 
Senator Baker from Tennessee became rather interested in the potentials for constructing 
these operator training facilities in' connection, generally, with the state university, , 
He'd had some experience like that in Tennessee and was, I believe, convinced that this . 
was a good route to follow. He thought that it would perhaps help to answer _ some of 
the questions which would be ultimately associated with the effective operation aiid 
maintenance of the nation's growing investment in waste treatment plants. 

So, as 92-500 was formulated, these three lines crept into the Act, and they ^ 
„ stayed there through a whole series of negotiations back and forth between the House 

„ ^'^I.rgoing to talk today just for a Very few minutes about how we're attempting to 

- use this particular section of the Act in Virginia, and I think, in order to describe 
this, I have to tell you a little bit about Virginia. n^^^^^'nh- 

It's a state with a i^opulation of slightly under five million people. Geograt>h 
ically, it's either large or .small, depending upon whether you're from Rhode Island or 
Texas! It takes about four hours to drive it north to south; east to west, it extends 
from the Atlantic Ocean more or less as far west as Detroit or Cincinnati, something 
like that;' so it's a peculiarly shaped state - quite large. ' ' „^ loo 

We have 95 counties, 38 independent cities~and they are independent-- and 192 
incorporated towns. Serving this population group, We have some 255 ^municipal gty 
treatment plants. They have a totaL capacity o£ about 400 million gallons per day. 
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Mostly, they re secondary treatment plants ,■ although they are also mostly hybrid 
plants. Because the Water Control Board has been very interested in the operation 
of these plants, almost_ all of the municipalitfes have added chemical addition systems-/ 
■plants" . they've added theln one way or another, these biological" treatment 

'We cuf?:ently have only two advanced waste treatment plants in the stated with 
about- 13 or 1,4 more under construction which will be coming on-line in the ne^t couple 
^1 J^"!; . we have perhaps five or six hundred very small waste treatment 

plants that are operated by motels, etc. 'We have some 600 industrial waste treatment 
plants, soap of them^very large. We have about 10 or 11 large paper mills in the state, 
for example, and we da. have som:e very, very large industrial waste treatment systems; 

^.We hav.e mandatory certification of operators for both municipal and industrial 
plants; We currently have about 1,400 certified operators. . In addition, we have, of ■ 
course, a rather sizeable work force of - operator helpers, lab technicians, and so forth. 

_ I m goxng to mention our community college system. We have some 30, co^unity 
colleges scattered throughout the state that tie together into a statewide system of 
community colleges. One that I'm going to mention is the J. Sergeant Reynolds Community 
College. It happens to be located in Richmond, the state capitol, of course, and more 
or.|ess xn the^center of the state. It happens also to be exactly where the two 'manor 
north-south and east-west -interstate highways intersect. ° 

The- State Walter Control Board has been quite active in the training of municipal 
waste treatment plant operators and industrial waste treatment plant operators for 
about four or five years. Initially, we worked just with Virginia Poly technical Insti- 
tute and State University in a cooperative short course such as many oth|r states have 
had. This was kind of a one-shot, one e -a-y ear fef fort. « ' 

u 1* •^J"^' °T" years, has evolved using largely Department of Labor funds (some 
half-mxUxon-dollars-worth of them over the years) into a relatively well-institution- 
alxzed traxning program. We have a Division of Training; we have about aix or seven 
people in it full time. 

■ We have no delusions though about being able to get our sewage treatment plants 
to operate just by having trained operators. The Board also has a rather well-organ- 
xzed, I think, system -of inspection about once a month for all of our larger plants 
We do efficiency surveys at the rate of about one a year. We have self-reporting, 'we 
have a permit system that predated NPDES by a couple of decades. We have lab certifi- 
cation. We publish the operating results of all the sewage treatment plantp itt the 
state— all, of the larger ones. This information is published about every three months. 
It s available to 'anyone who wants to look at it. ; ^ 

In some cases, the Board, has ordered the operating units to publish thje results 
xn their local newspapers, so we try to keep a Irft of publicity focused" orTHur operating 
results. It does, encourage the operator to try to do a good job. It also encourages 
- the municipal policy-makers ■ to support their operators. . " - , 

We decided then, about a year ago, to try to go with the construction of a .cen- 
tralized training -facility, and we started to do this by establishing a task force to' 
advise on what we should do and how we should do it. We asked the Virginia Water 
Pollution Control Association, the MunicilJal League, the Water and Wastewater Operators 
Asso.ciation, and the Virginia Society of Professional Engineers to join together and 
set up a small task force to consider the opportunities that might be present iii the 

We also contracted with Rust Engineering to advise us on the opportunities that 
might go on with a packaged sewage treatment plant facility. We asked the representa- 
tives of the community college to try to present their views on why we should go the 
educational route. - We asked the managing director of one of the larger municipal sewage 
operating agencies in Charlottesville to make a case for associating with one of the 
municipal authorities. . 

And. finally, our own staff undertook to defend the concept of bench-scale training. 
Ip turned out to be a rather interesting exercise.^ We. started largely with the conclu- 
sion that we were going to build a pilot plant, probably in connection with a large 

\y^'-- ■ ' ' ' ' ■ ■ . 
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municipal system. We completely turned that around in the courSe of our deliberations 
and decided. instead to go the route of small bench-scale units associated wxth the 
J Sergeant Reynolds Community College in Richmond. Further, we decided to make that 
a part of a* statewide system. I think the- rationale bfehind it all was a focus on the 
word education rather than sewage treatment plant. , , x: ' 

The Operators Association felt that the educational envxronment would far out 
weigh any of the other advantages that would go with hands-on facxlitifes. They felt 
we were involved in upgrade training. By encouraging their members to'^become asso- 
ciated with educational facilities and the community colleges, it could lead over a . 
period of years to a rather substantial increase in educational levels for many ot 

their members^^ g^^ing i^to a lot of details. The whole program that we hope to under- 
take will be tied in to the community college system; the people who attend our 
training courses will get college credits for taking these courses and, _^ hopefully, 
will go on and further their education, either through the community college in 
Richmond or the many other participating colleges throughout the state. 

MR.COAKLEY: Thank you. Gene. Our next portion of the panel is going to be a 
panel within a panel, with three representatives from ^ Iowa because iQwa has received 

the first 109(b) grant in the country. , \ 

The three 'agencies represented are the Iowa Department of Environmental Quality, 
Kirkwood Community College, and the Iowa Department of Public Instruction, and they , 
have .worked together to put on a program. . I think this panel can further the^illus- 
tration of how some of the building planks we've had previously may be put together 
into a training structure -for th6 environmental needs we have. ^ 

Dr William M. Baley is Associate Superintendent, Area School and. Career ^du^ 
■ tion. Iowa State Department of Public Instruction. Michael Crawford is Directo^^jp^ 
Development, Kirkwood Community College. Charles C. Miller is Chief of Planning, 
Iowa Department of Environmental Quality. 

• MR. CRAWFORD: Thank you. Jack. When the three .of us were first contacted. It 
was mentioned that we werd to talk 10 or 15 minutes apiece. Then it went dovm a 
little bit, and then it went down a. little bit more, for good reasons, I m sure. . 
'We've gotten it down now to one presentation. „ <> t fMr.\r 

5e do have the grant approved under 109(b).- What caused this success? I think 
if we were to point to one thing, it is something -that, was discussed this "corning. _ 
It's something that has come up a number of times in. the discussions here, .and that 

is ^°°P^^^JJ°^;gg^^^ ^ ^13^ like everything is terrific, which isn't the' case 

all the time. We do coopejrate in Iowa, and I really think that that is a very impor- 
tant kfey. The reason we received the contract at Kirkwood iS the very fact that 
these two agencies did what they did in cooperation with EPA. _ p„un, 

* Today. Bill Baley is going to tell you about the State^Department of Public ^ 
Instruction and Charlie Miller will discuss the Department of Environmental Quality. 
"I'll bounce back and forth. . ■ , ^' 

We in Iowa, and Bill will tell you about this, have all education programs 
approved hy the State Department of Public Instruction. Also, any facility that we 
bS on 5ui: campus must'be approved as preliminary specifications and as final SP-^ 
fications by the State Board of Public Instruction. We just, went through a series of 
meetings with this state agency, and it was very encouraging to. receive their support 
in allowing us to move as quickly as possible.. , 

So, with that. Bill, why don,'t you t^ke over. . . 

MR. BALEY: Thank you, Mike. r ; 
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Some background Information is appropriate in order to place my remarks'in the 
neerL'S'T ^965' *=^-' General Assembly of the Sta?e of Iowa recognized the 

need to extend and expand post-Secondary educational opportunities to the people 
^ through the creation of a statewide system .comprehensive community colleges and 

''^'^^ °^ thVe institutions were created with twenty- 

?n^t^^^^? serve .the State of Iowa. These two-year post-secondary - 

' ^^'^ ""^"^ programs of two years or less, were brought into being 
.through the^nactment of legislation contained in what we refer to as Chapter ZSOA of 
1Z °f "hich states in part, "It is hereby declared to be the policy of \ 

the State of Iowa. .. to offer to the greatest extent possible educational opportunities 
and services in each of the following areas, when applicable, but hot limited to..,? 
and there are 10 points cited in the law. I'lLconfine my reference to those, perti- 
nent to this tppic. . 

A Subsection 3 of the legislation states, "We should provide programs for in- 
service training and retraining of workers." 

_ , Subsection 9 states, "Training, retraining and-all necdssary preparation 'for 
productive employment shall be provided all the citizens of the" State of Iowa." 

1 ^''^^ provides a brief description of how our post-secondary 

educational delivery system was established, but more importantly, the purpose for • 

position T^f' fJ'-'f "'^^ °' '^^^^'"^ ^ 

pbsition to initiate and develop strong and viable state training centers. It may be 

of. interest to you .that -at the present time 42 of the 50 states have some form of . 

post-seco.ndary two-year institutions. 

«nMH mentioned in his iletter to the conferees, that panel members 

rstrni^l v 5"? ""^V l^^w-to-do-it ideas that haVe worked in various- states, 

c^!^! Jf^ recommend to you that if you have not; already done so, t;hat you Cpn tact the 
wSl ? f community -college system and vocational-technical schools as * 

Dositlon ^^f r^^^f^f °f vocational education, ihese people are in .an excellent 
staie!" implement training and refraining programs for the people of your • 

agency's organizational structure ik sdmewhat unique and contributes to' our 
' l lu ^?P"Jy/"P°n^ to local, state and national manpower training needs, 

for .ofi^^^f^ director of vocational educational as well as the state director 

for community colleges are in our agency and under the direct supervision of my -off ice. 
Coordination and cooperation pose no problem. Bureaucratic red tape has-been elimina- 

\^„.r both the st^te and ins'titutional level is" to 'identify indivi- 

dual and sofcietal needs, and in turn deVelop educational programs to.meet these needs. 
This is done in cooperation with our locally based community colleges and vocational- ' 
.-technical schools. Once a^rieed is identified^ a prescribed procedure, too lengthy to * 
of J^me. applied which enables us to implement programs within a short period 

. We encourage institutions under our jurisdiction to identify and initiate pro-, 
grams to meet the emerging manpower needs of society. Certainly, the wastewater 
treatment training program at Kirkwood Community College .falls in this category. An 
advisory committee made up of people knowledgable in skill training in a specialty 
area is always^utilized. Thus, the product of the program develop! skiJls^idenSied 
as those needed by the prospective employers. H +^ laencirieq 

th« 1n^M^ni/«^rf with faith and confidence in the professional ability of 

nscicucionai trainang center to adequately meet the urgent and critical needs of 
thLe cSarlct%:?sScs ' In Kirkwood Comm„unity College we found ^1 of ' 

svstem°"%Mr^M^ to avoid, if at all possible, institutional, infighting within the ' 
system. This is devastating to say the least. Also avoid pressure over locations 
vers;is expertise. It's obvious which of the two should receive the top priority. 
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And, above all, place programs above local and state politics, « " 

Our agency strongly supports entry-level training and upgrading of workers. 
Cooperation between state and local agencies is obviously. essential in meeting the 
manpower training ne^da^^of people. A mutual trust and respect between agencies must 
he maintained. Input, both vertical and horizontal, is iinperative, 

A commitment to b'ring educational training to thie people is the key to success- 
in this endeavor.. . 

Who is Jjest qualified to do the job? This question must be answered in the^ 
selection ^c)f the institution to provide a one-^(if-a-kind type of manpower training. 
^Resources necessary are money, facilities and personnel. 

Place your program where >the best resources existv^ithin your state. It was on 
this basis that we chose to place the wastewater treatiient trainitig facility* ^t 
Kirkwood Community College in C6dar Rapids, Iowa. It's an excellen^institution, with 
strong, dynamic leadership and a dedication to bring educational sepAces to people. 

Our agency also administers the vocational educational component of the new 
federal legislation called 'CETA, replacing the Manpower Development and Training 
Program, which was also under -opr jurisdiction. 

. Implications for environmental manpower planning under this act should be recog- 
nizecTand utilized. We certainly plan tb do*so in the State of Iowa in cooperation 
with 'designated prime- sponsor^ under -the act . Be sure to explore the training and 
funding possibilities in. this new area. ^ 

' Ttie winds of economic change and current uneinployment statistics suggest that a 
federally subsidized em;^loyment program authorized %y Congress may be Appropriate to 
cope with our present economic conditions. If such federal legislation is enacted, 
it behooves all of us seriously to petition members of Congress to consider the feasi- 
bility of utilizing a portion of these funds , to meet the environmental .training needs 
of our society. Wa* plan"* to do so. State training centers can do much to alleviate 
unemployment and also provide in-training manpower to meet bur current environmental 
needs. • . 

In conclusion, I would like to thank Pr* George Pratt and Mr. John Ropes, and 
the staff of the Office of Education and Manpower Planning of the United States 
Environmental Protection Agency, for the opportunity to be with you here as a panelist, 
aiid we looU forward*' to working with these fine gentlemen in the. future. 

We would also like to recognize sincerely the fi;ne spirit of cooperation 
extended to, our "agency by Mike Crawford ^at Kirkwood Community College and Charlie 
Miller in Iowa's EPA. Without the help bf these gentlemen and thfe- agencies they 
represent, the rajild; progress' that we have enjoyed in reaching our state training 
center goal could" no tf have been achieved. Thank ypii. 

Ml. CRAWS;OTU); Bill said one thing I would particularly like to emphasizej^ and ^ 
that is that aril these responsibilities are center^ed^ in his office. Under his respon- 
sibility and quthority is everything necessary for us in getting the job done. Some- 
body on- the vocational edtication panel this morning made reference to the fact that 
state- environmental agency staff need to get together with state education staff, and 
in this instance, we've done that. 

For example^ the Department of Environmental Quality offers a number of training 
programs, bift we have cooperated with them in that endeavor. We provide them with 
classroom spac^e^ whatever kind of supportive services we can to holii them get . the job 
done, arid, in turn it is particularly significant to note that they have supported us 
on any of the programs we've offered in environmental education. They recognize the 
fact that we have expertise wheh it comes to education, and we can do the job for them, 
that they don'*t necessarily need to^ do the job themselves. 

MR. MILLER: Thank you, Mike. I'm going to tell our involvement with this 
training facility. We have a certification board for wastewater and water tr^atmen%- 
plant operators like most states do, but ^we're kind of, I ^ould say. Unusual to many 



states, because our population is fipiread out. Somebody once told me we haye a person 
every square mile, and I believe 'itv ] We have " nine hundred-and'-sixty-some incorporated 
communities in Iowa. 1 think there\Are over eight hundred-and-some wastewater treat- 

you an ide'a that we're talking about one heck of 
a lot of operators of varibus skilled levels. . ^ 

In the past, we've tried to have training for these people, both— as Mike men- 
tioned DEQ has had training programs i\ extension service from the university has had 
training . programs and the community co"Lleges have particularly been involved in these 
training programs. However, this kind\of training is more or less laboratory or . 
lecture type, and many of £he. operatorsi whom we certify will be the head man in a 
small facility, right out of theVeertification, as soon as he passes his test, which 
means the man will never have an opportunity to actually operate a facility prior to 
being in charge of on^. This is, shail we say,^not the desirable situation. 

Even those opetators who are f ortun^^t e enough to be allqwed to apprentice in a 
metropolitan area, in a large system nndei a trained operator, don't get the oppor- 
tunity to play with or upset a plant to see the various alternatives of what happens 
and to correct these things, because 'an on-^line facJ,lity must not pollute the river. 
Therefore, we need, and we've for a long time recognized the need, for a training 
facility where the operator can actually get his hands on the plant upset it, 
straighten it out, what have you, and we've been very interested in this. 

Mr. Jerry Svore, the Regional Administrator for Region VII, wrote, us a letter ' 
in January of 1973 urging us— and, incidentally, it wasji letter to all the stateis in 
Qur region — to get on the ball and get this training facility going. It was a letter 
specifically pointed for us to get the move onV and it takes' something Id/ke that to 
jar us Ipose. We looked at it and we decided it was not a bad idea. So, we did, and 
we got to thinking where should we have it. 

Well,* we made a decision that we'd like td\ have it in Cedar Rapids, Kirkwood 
Community ^College. We decided to have it at Kirkwood Community College because they 
have been- foremost in the education of environmental training in Xbwa.^ They've had 
sovxe of the best programs, so it was an immediate decision on our part. 

We wrote th^ Mayor of Cedar Rapids and asked him if he would be Interested in 
having such a facility at Kirkwood, because the facility must be operated in conjunc- 
tion with a municipal treatment plant. The Mayor was excited about it. He got a hold 
of Dr. Selby Ballantyne, who happens to' be the President of Kirkwood Community College, 
and witfiin two weeks they had a letter drafted back to us which we- sent to EPA, indi- 
cating that they were interested in applying for this grant, and building a facility 
at Kirkwood. I imagine at that time they had already contacted DPI and did all the 
footwork, so we really didn't do very &uch except call them up and say^ hey, let's get 
it going, and that's what we did* 

They jumped at it and within about two months the application was in our office. 
We noticed that it wasn't exactly compatible with any of the municipal waste treatment 
facility applications, and we, like everyone else, have formulas by which you rank 
these vatious facilities for putting them on a priority list. 

Well, this training facility was not compatible with tiny of our formulas. It 
would not have worked out. So we just made "a decision to put it at the top of the 
list. We didn't justify it or anything else; we just stuck it at the top' of the fist. 

When we went to our Water Pollution Control Commission, we said we must have this 
at the top of the list. ^ ,We need this facility; we need to train 'people; we want it ^ . 
there. They agreed with us. They said j>ut is there and let's go. 

So we went to public hearing. Not one complaint. "Now, we probably could have 
gotten in trouble at the public, hearing, but maybe we did a good job of selling the 
need for trained operators. But thero was no one who complained about having the 
training facility at the top of the list, so it went right on through. 

Went down to EPA and they approved the application, and I believe the thing is 
under construction now. So, as far as DEQ is concerned, we're very, very happy to 
have this facility in Iowa; we need it desperately. > ^ 
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ilR. CRAI^ORD: Charlie, it's not under' construction yet. It's presentlj^|in the 
hands of EPA engineers- for final specification approyal. 

I did bring with me a mock-up of the plant facility. As isome of you know|>.we 
also did an.imixlementation study for EPA concerning 109(b) at Kirkwood in conjugation 
with J-TEC Associates, a firm in Cedar Rapids. _ Out of that study came the desi^Afor 
our training facility, and that T)asic design remained almost exactly the same as^fihe 
filial specifications we sent to Kansas City about a month ago. That study was th^^efore 
very significant. ^ \|\ 

As I said, I did bring the mock-up. I also ha>;;e a copy of the fitial specif ii^h 
tipns with me. If anybody is interested in looking at them, I would be happy to t^# 
the time to do' so. ^Two-hundred-f if ty thou8and^ dollars for the 109(b) grant isn't 
enough, but it's a start. We have tied some of our own money into the project bec?ii|i$e 
we felt committed to do so. njiili 

■ , ^ " • \ ■ m 

MR. BALEY: We at the state agepey obviously are willing to put bur share oft 
CETA funds into this' type activity, but in addition - and more importantly r we'ref, 
also committed to channeling vocational education training monies into t-hi'S type 
training activity. I mention this only because those of you who may wish to. conta&ij 
the state director of vocational education. in your state might cite Iowa as an illtiH 
tration of the fact that we have placed this, type training high on our list of prior- 
ities of people needs. Some states are reluctant to make this type commitment with^ 
no good, valid, justifiable reasons. / . 

MR.. GOAKLEY:, I think that illustrates how— $250,000 is not a lot, but through 
cooperative action, it in effect is seed money that can produce effects far beyond tli^ 
$250,000. * 

Our firiai speaker on the panel is Jo Elen Zgut, Division Director for Community 
and Personal Service Occupations at the Community College of Denver. 

MS. ZGUT: Thank you. Jack.- It's a real privilege for me to be here, even though , 
it was a little bit complicated getting here. But I think that It was an advantage 
to be able to attend Iboth conferences, because I m% the same thing being talked 
atout - both here and at the American Vocational Education Association Conference about 
the need^ of people for you and me iind everyone involved in any way serving people 
means cooperating with .them to get these needs met. 

I won't go into the various types of .cooperation that are necessary. I would 
assume that you know, that the sky is the limit when it •comes to cooperating, an4 you 
can make things happen if ypu will by cooperating, with others. < 

The thinking and talking stages of the proposed Colorado State Wastewater 
Training Center began in the fall of 1973. The Community College at Denver was com-, 
pletlng its last contract with EPA and MDTA for the training of . wastewater plant 
operators prior to the time of the state picking up the funding of tliat- program. 

This project has been quite successful, and a great deal of communication and 
cooperation lias been generated through it with the Region VIII EPA office, the Colorado 
Department af Public Health, and many of the wastewater plants in the area. 

The local wastewater plants have accommodated all of the on-the-job training 
which was necessary to the project, and in doing so became very aware of the value 
of the trained employee. Simultaneously, the college was offering courses leading to 
an Associate degree in water and wastewater technology. This program was approved by 
the Colorado Commission on Higher Education and the Colorado State Board of Community 
Colleges and Occupational Education. The stage was therefore set and evidence was 
available that the Community College of Deliver was able to provide the necessary 
training to meet the needs of this profession* 

Tlie industry became aware of the services which were available to the college as 
more employee operators and supervisors began participating in the training available. 
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A very active advisory connnlttee, made up of individuals in the* field at various 
levels, has been working with the college since 1971. This group has been Invaluable 
In their assistance in the development of curriculum and recruitment of students, and 
now they provide additional assistance -and supi)ort in determining the need for, the 
value of, and the use of ^ training facility which would meet their training- needs. 

T^ie excitement generated In the industry by the possibility of having a state 
training center encouraged the college personnel and administration to make .a greater 
effort to bring this ceater to a reality. The college's lead teacher In the water/ 
wastewater technology program, Carl iTill, an experienced wastewater plant operator and 
teacher, was given relief time from his teaching assignment to concentrate on doirig the 
research and making his efforts in the writing of this proposal. 

The regional EPA office, and the Colorado Department of Health staff provided 
almost daily assistance and counsel as to the direction the cbllege should gp. Manage- 
ment and labor personnel from the more-than-eleven wastewater plants with which the 
college is associated were asked for opinions- and advice. ' 

The pros and cons of remodeling a soon- to-be-abandoned wastei*atGr facility in the. 
metro Denver area was investigated. This idea was discarded in favor p£^ building a new 
facility on the college campus due to location of the facility, Its capabilities (or 
lack of), hnd due to the additional services and opportunities which would be? available 
at the college site. - 

The' following factors are some which entered Into our decision to build on the 
college site, or at least to propose that we build. on the college site. • 

One. The college has avallabie land on campus that.it would be willing to commit 
to such a project. ^ . 

Two.' Collection lines coufd provide an adequate amount of flow for the designed 
plant, arid they are located near the proposed building site. 

Three. The effluent from the facility would be returned to the collection system 
tr^insported to the municipal treatment facility,, thus eliminating the- prgblem of meeting 
standards for receiving water and Opening the door for state treatment, upset and correc- 
tion without the concern of polluttpg receiving streams, 

Four, The availability and close proximity of the school to the plant would make 
more areas, of training, such as libtdiry,. labs, and other instructors, much mor^ acces- 
sible to the students, and would, expose them to an atmosphere of higher learning which 
w6uld motivate them, and upgrade their thoughts toward the field of wastewater treatment. 

Five. Other programs at the college would utilize the plant to enhance training 
In this area. An example of the programs which might benefit from the training facility 
Is the Environmental technology program which we have, as well as the general areas of 
science—the sciences, such, as chemistry, biology and even business. . V 

Six. The college is in close proximity to a variety of living units and transpor- 
tation, as well as restaurants and this type thing, Tlie college also has several buses 
available which could transport students on field trips, to training sites, and to other 
related training functions. Also, the college can provide, or there are facilities near 
the college for shopping center, movies, recreational areas, and so on. 

Now, these were points which were made mainly because it is a community Institution, 
and this would bo important for us to include in our proposal at this time. It was alsd 
decided that the location of such a training facility in the Denver area would allow for 
maximum utilization for the following reasons. 

Denver is centrally located in the' state and has the largest concentration of popu- 
lation in Colorado and also in Region VII; transportation by buses,' trains and airlines 
is readily available to and from the Denver area. There are many wastewater treatment 
facilities in the region which have expressed an Interest In the proposed training 
facility project, and they have analyzecf how it could be. utilized for their needs. 

Ideas that have been mentioned which wonld be possible to implement with such a 
facility would be : 

One. Benefits would be realized from such a facility in that upgrading of opera- 
tors already in the field, who are operating a particular type of facility or oystom 
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and would be likely to gain more knowledge' about this particular system, or the possibility 
of being able to gain knowledge of other systems with which they are not familiar. Also, 
individuals who would like to learn particular laboratory procedures could utilize these 
facilities for sampling and testing in the particular analysis they are interested in 
performing. \ ' ' 

Two, The possibility of using the plant •^to conduct experiments on upgrading their 
operating procedures and research for othet facilities liiay also be of particular interest 
for these reasons - because the planned connection of the effluent to lines of the pri- 
vate .plant and collection experiments which upset the plant could be conducted. Prob- . 
lems of plants, having to build mock-up units to perform (experiments could be eliminated, 
resulting in a savings of valuable time and money. - ■ ' 

Also in this situation, operators, instructors, and other interested individuals 
could gain valuable knowledge which they might not" otherwise receive. Monies might also 
be saved on sugh Items as chemicals that would not have to be used in such large volume 
as might be required in natural plant operation necessary to maintain standards. 

The pilot plant facilities will be used for holding seminars on particular types 
or aspects of treatment for groups or individuals who will be gathered from different 
areas with a particular area of interest. These types of seminars could be very bene- 
ficial to individuals who could not commute to the facility on a daily basis, but could 
arrange to spend periods of time on a limited basis for concefttrated seminars. 

Even though a particular benefit will be realized from this faclTTty "and the 
training of entry-level operators and the upgrading *of people already employed in the 
operations field, the facility will alsp be used to train in different areas, such as 
maintenance and collection. The plant will afford an excellent opportunity for the > 
individual to be able to receive hands-on training in the servicing and repair of 
mechanical equipment. 

The plant, combined with the laboratory facilities, will be used for the training 
and upgrading of laboratory technicians in the field of water and wastewater, or in other 
fields that can apply this type of instruction to their particular area of training. 

The question of how many pepple will be trained at a time in a particular field, 
and the curriculum which should be taught, should remain flexible, dependent upon the 
different situations and circumstances that may prevail at any certain time for any 
certain group. , ^ i 

With this concept in mind, it is felt that the different objectives of individuals 
can be met and training would become more beneficial. In training in .any field, the 
importance of hando-on training cannot be overemphasized as a significant learning 
process. -Theory, plus application, makes a winning combination. 

Our water quality program is conducted through our Department of Public Health, 
and efforts that are being made at the present time to transfer the training that 
iG available there to the new training facility, or even to the college before the 
training facility is available. 

There is 00 much I'm sure, that we would all like to tell you and could tell you 
about the ino and outo and many, many pitfalls, but the pleasure is that we've all 
gained from being able to work in this area and learn oo much about it. I thank you 
all for having me here. And I especially thank Klrkwood College. They^ve helped us 
tremendously, although we never visited them *ind they never visited us; but they set 
some foundations that we w€^re able to follow. • • 

Now, because I'm going to be leaving this evening, and maybe you would like to be 
able to talk to someone from the Community College of Denver who has been very involved 
in the development of the proposal, I'd like to introduce to you at this time the eoor- 
dlnator and instructor of our wastewater program, Mr. Carl Hill. He can give you the 
particulars. Thank you. 

MR. COAKLEY: Thank you, Jo .Elen. I want to thank the panel, and we're over time 
now; and I^m sure that if you have any questions, they will be happy to answer them 
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if you will just contact them; 

^ 4 4"^^]"^ ^^'^^ changing panels, I want to recognize Bob Rose, Chief of State and Local 
Training Activities , in the Water Programs, who has some further material on 109(b) He 
talkr ^''^ national resources on this, so while we're changing panels. Bob, would you 

■■ • * . « 

, * «» . 

MR. ROSE: Thank you. Jack. " This' morning, at the registration desk, I laid out a 
series of documents relative to 109(b) for those of you here who are interested in the 
technical concept of an application and the process by which one is approved. So on 
your way out today, if you'll stop by the registration desk, I believe there are ample 
copies there. I had about 200 of each document. 

The first item is the Program Guidance prepared by our office in submitting for an 
application under 109(b). It contains the requirements of the narrative, the iustifi- 
cations for Wdget - this type of information. 

Another document at the table is the General Counsel's legal interpretation of what^ 
is allowable and not allowable under a training facilities project. There 'are a lot of 
alternatives available to a state or local agency or educational institutiW buying and 
constructing a 109(b) facility. General Counsel's comments on this are also at the 
table. 

The third item available is the actual application for the grant under 109(b). It 
is EPA Form 5700-32'.-= An additional item is the Construction : Grant Title 40, which has 
throughout it the requirements of applying for 109(b) as it pertains to the construction 
grants proces^. 

Not available at the deski but which can be obtained from the various regional 
manpower offices, is a copy of what Mike Crawford spoke to you about, and that is the " 
pilot demonstration study that we funded in conjunction with Klrkwood, the feasibility 
of constructing a $250,000 facility, including the general specifications and the various 
component parts of the facility. That is available through the regional office, so 
contact your regional man for that, if you're interested. 

I might reiterate one point that Jack made, and that is this: The 109(b) applica- 
tion is to be submitted for approval to the regional office, not to Washington or any 
component portion of the Washington organizations. The application is subject to the 
approval of the Regional Administrator as any, other Section 205-funded project. 

MR. COAKLEY: Thank you. Bob. Are there any questions pertaining to this topic? 

MR. ROPES: I've got a couple that I know they want to ask. 

MR. COAKLEY: All right. 

MR. ROPES: I think this panel so well displayed how agencies can work together. 
I want to aok Bill Baley, who mentioned the use of CETA and voc ed money, how these 
monioo can b.e uoed. 

o 

< 

MR« BALEY: Wcll^ the state educational agency receives a portion of these CETA 
•funds for vocational training. We also have the regular vocational education monies, so 
those are two different pots. But in Iowa, for example, we have over $500,000 which has 
been allocated to our agency through CETA for vocational training and retraining of peo- 
ple. We plan to utilize these funds to bring about this type, and other kinds, of 
training for the benefit of people who are underemployed and unemployed. So there's a 
mix of twa funds, you can call upon, and, hopefully, you can link the two. 

MR. ROPES: Now, Gene Jensen. Gene, now I'm sure, in selection of the Community 
College at Richmond, they'll be using institutionalized vocational education monies 
there to help continue the program. Is that correct? 
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MR. JENSEN: I'm sure that's the way it'Xl work out. We've worked. befbre with the 
use of MDTA funds, for the past four or five ye^rs. We currently have a small CETA- 
funded project, and I would anticipate as this project is completed, we'll work out 
better arrangements for the use of CETA*' funds, ■ '■ 

•MR. ROPE.S: All right. Jo Elen, would you respond?* Are you using voc ed monies, 
too? ' » 

MS. ZGUT: Yes. Our community colleges are state supported, and all community, 
colleges that have occupational education involved in them do use vocational funds as 
well as state tax dollars , and Ve will be working closely with the CETA people, too, as - 
soon as we both get organized. ° ^ 

MR. ROPES: So, a new-entry person could come in from CETA and go through and be 
paid a stipend while he's going through the course, taken as a new-entry. 

MS. ZGUT: Yes. We have the capability right now, with the funds that we have from 
the state agency, to take individual referrals under CETA, probably Similar to the way 
they went through on MDTA. 

MR. ROPES: One final question that I know somebody asked back there. Would you 
see these plants being used for upgrading, bringing people in to upgrade? Maybe^start 
with Jo Elen? I think you said yes. 

MS. ZGUT: Yes. W# very much feel that. We find that the majoritj of pur students 
at the present time„ are upgrading students. In fact, we're desperate for pre-service 
people right now, and this is definitely where the CETA program could help us, because ^ 
we have many positions going begging; 90 percent of our students are upgrading students. 

,MR. ROPES: Gene, are you going to upgrade? , 
'MR. JENSEN: Yes, it'll ba used for upgrading. • . 

vMR. BALEY: Yes, John,' and we feel very strongly about this and want to encourage 
t;Jii8 effort. . 

MR. ROPES: Iowa? Well, you both responded together. ' ^ 

But so much concern was expressed, and I think rightfully so, that we've missed 
maybe one of the targets here. Because of the great need - such a great need - in up- 
grading, I would see these combined resources together as one approach; not the only 
approach, *but at least one approach to get at upgrading, * 

MR. BALEY: John, <I think that in addition to what we've said here, the key ..to 
this effort is to link money wherever possible and maximize the utilization of those 
funds. 

M. COAKLEY: I think another good thing that might be considered, too, is that 
this need not be a fixed base operation. There's only one training center we can fund 
for a state, but the capability there can serve the whole state. Tliat . capability can 
KO out to the parts of the state that can't necessarily come in to the center at any 
particular time. And that spreading across the state— I think that also involves the 
vocational education and CETA funds. 

Thank you. 
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STATE LEGISLATED TRAINING CENTERS 
FRANKLIN J» AGARDY, Panel Moderator 



DR. AGARDY; ' Well, ladies and gentlemen, we'' re going to start what now turns' 
out to be the last session of the afternoon. We're going to try to limit the indivi- 
* djiial presentations by the speakers because I have a hunch that there may be some 
questions at tme end of this session; anc} since we're not constrained at the other 
end, we can afford the luxury of perhaps running over a little bit.. 

The title of this particular panel is "State Legislated Training Centers," and 
all of the panelists have been asked to direct their remarks to programs that they 
are involved in— 'in terms of the cost of the program and the funding of the program. , 
And, of course, this problem of funding is an age-old problem, and it lives with just 
about eveiry bureaucratic society. Add here in the United States, we have this ideal 
circumstance where we give our tax ujoney to Washington, then they try to figure out 
some way to give it back# 

But it- really isn't a new system* The Romans used much the same sort, of 
arrangements with all of the provinces, which they one-byr-one managed to conquer to 
make up their own empire. They also were bogged down in certain types of bureau- 
cracies, and they tried to use some sort of 'share-the-wealth programs. 

So what they would do-- they knew how much tax should be coming from each of the 
various provinces that they controlled; and they would let the local province submit 
a formula or mechanism by which this money would be broken' down, with part ^f it going 
to Rome and part of it remaining in the local environment to take care of lt>eal needs. 
And, as many bureaucracies* have a tendency to go, these plans came in and were not 
very thoroughly reviewed. Generally, they were approved in concept, and then every** 
thing went'hunky dopy; and the money would roll into the coffers of Rome, and period- 
ically their equivalent of the 0MB would go and find out, you know, whether they wore 
getting the appropriate revenues. And. they discovered that one province somewhere in 
Central Europe had submitted a plan which had been approved, but for some two years 
no money was coming to Rome. 

So they sent out one of their representatives from Rbiac to find out why the 
money wasn't coming. Wlien he got there, he met with the local officials, and he was 
told rather matter of factly that the local entity was indeed following the formula 
that had been submitted to Rome and upon which they had had approval* ' 

The fellow couldn't understand. The people were living extremely well j there 
seemed to be plenty of money around. Why .wasn't any of this tax money coming to Rome? 
So he asked them to review the procedure which they divided up the fundG-- the local 
monies versus the government funds— and he said, well, what we have approved from Rome 
was the formula we use^here. We collect* our money monthly* All of this money is then 
taken to the town square and representatives of our local government takh this money 
and fling it up in the air. Everything that stays in the air goes to Rome, and what 
comes back on the ground stays locally. , 

A lot of us feel maybe that* system should be applied once again,* and maybe we'd 
' get a better apportionment of dollars between the fedesral government and the local 
political entities. 

Now,^ my role on this program as moderator has very little to do with training 
as such. Willie my background includes' some eight years to ten years in the academic 
field ,,0 the organization I presently work for is only peripherally involved in training 

I actually represent on this panel the taxpayers' interest, and so I'm vitally 
concerned withv how the tax dollars are spent, federally and locally, when it eomeo to 
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training programs • ,^ ^ 

Needless to say, I'm not only a contributor in terms of t.axes, but a contrib- 
utor in terms of waste load; so I'm interested in seeing to it that the plants 
operate a little more efficiently at the otjier end of the system. 

Now, we have xepresentatives on the panel from four states, and each of theise 
repr§s^i)||atives is 'going to tell us a little bit about how th^ir state operates, with 
^phas^i^'on the costs and the funding for the program. 

California has the unique distinction of having two representatives j)n the panel 
because we are ^ long, narrow, stafcis, divided north and south, ' iso we have one repre- 
sentative from the northern part of the state and a representative frpm the southern 
• end of the state, because* that's the only way Calif ornians are allowed to arttend con- 
ferences outside the- state — equal proportionment . . 

Bob Daigh^'id by iitle the Section Chief , Operator Training and Certification 
Division of the Administrative Services, State Water . Resource Control Board for the 
' State of Calif oriiia. ' . . . .\ 

' ^ The title is a ratji^r fancy. one; however. Bob is a pretty basic kind of guy. 
He^s ^been involved in training for a fairly long time. He's been active not only ^ 
regarding the stkte ptograms,^ but also in the professional Organization programs . 
within the State of "California, and I think he is § most adequate individual to speakj 
^^^'"^lifornia' s training program for wastewater treatment pla;it' personnel. Bob? 

MR. DAIGH: Thank you, Frank. IM like to tell you for one moment our plans 
that we have in Caiifornia— our training plan — ^and we do have a plan. .W6 dopi' t have * 
the EPA set-up in Calif ortiia; everybody ot)erates on their own. Well, l:hat may be for- 
tunate or unfortunatei' I'm not sure which. ^ 

We are the Water Resources Control Board. We are the Water Quality Control 
Branch of the state government, and as such, we have a training and a certification 
program for wastewater treatment plant operators. 

Back in 1970, the state passed what they called their Water Quality Control Act. 
There' s a small section in the back that says that the Board will conduct training 
programs throughout the state. It says that, but they didn't give us any money. ■ 

So, we were relying upon the, EPA for a numbet of years f^r our programs. Now, 
we do have a State Training Center, which is called our San Marcos Training Center, 
and I'm not going to* say a word about that because .another speaker will tell you all 
about that program. T 

For four years, since 1970, we have bpe?:ated MDTA programs. We have trained 
about 475 people in this program, 'at a cost of about $280,000. 

In California, we have 750 plants, thereabouts, and we estimate* *about 3,500 
operators. Like other states, we are still growing. Perhaps we should take some of 
those signs back. 

And as we grow, of course, the pollution problems become more;, and with these 
we need trained people to^»operate these plants, and this is our goal.j 

Now, together with the San Marcos prograra-'-again which you'll hear about in 
just a moment — we have spent, since 1970 through June of this year, $586,000. ^About 
half of that has gone to the San Marcos center. 

For the first time, the state saw fit to put ^a budget item in^ this year's budget 
for training, and we had tried as I say for , about four years to get this Into the 
state budget. ' 

Being ah austere and tutting budget, it was hard to get a new program in the 
state budget, but we did succeed. Npv we hope to get increases in the years to come. 

, I think one thing that has helped our training program is our mandatory' certifi- 
cation program, which went into effect last year. We have given two exams in this 
time to oyer one thousand applicant^, and we have passed, I wouiJ.d say, about 50 per- 
cent of these applicaryfs. I' would say about 25 percent had been in .the Grade 1, which, 
is our starting grade. 

And this -has done much for our training program because we find that the 



operators, again, are eager for training and increasing all the titne. p. 

^The more you hear about this GETA program — Vm not too sure about the proposal 
that v*fe have just submitted, whether it will be OK or not, 'but we have submitted a 
proposal^ tip our St at 6 Planning Council; and, hopefully, this will be given an OK so 
that we can expand our programs. We hope to expand this in oup mobile lab program as 
well as sponsoring what we call a 24-week program throughout the state. , 

This is the* program* that we sponsored under the MDTA project, and^ we've . found 
they work out very well. The men went to school twice a week; they have their own 
jobs, on-the-job training, and they had to, have six one-day seminars^ throughout that - 
24-w;eek program. * 

^ There is another program being started in California which is using the simu- 
lator trainer. Maybe some of you hav^ heard this; I think they dq have one in Charles 
County^ . Maryland. We're sure that this will be another way to train our people, 

I'm going to leave Chuck McElroy to tell you all about our San Marcos program* 
Thank you. ' ' ^ ' i 

DR. AGARDY: Our next speaker is Chuck McElroy, who is the Director of the San 
Marcos* Training Center in Southern California. /Again, the background which Chuck has 
for this particular job, I believe, is interesting. By way of introduction, he'has 
worked for the Department of Water Resources in the State of California, for the 
Department of public Health, and also for one of the Regional Water Quality Control 
Boards in the state, so lie has been involved with many aspects of water and wa^te- 
yj:at:er within the State of California and'' brings these credentials then to his job as 
Director of the Training Center. ■ 

"'MR. MCELROY: Thank ybu, Frank. . For my part of the ^progriaia^viM like to relate 
to -you some of our experiences in operation of the San Marcos Training Center. Also, 
I'd like to give you some of our cost information. To start off, I do want ta mention 
again that the San MarcQs Training Center Us ' an agency 'o£ the State Water Resources 
Control Board,, and' we are included in the state's" general fund. 

To give; you a little background:* The Training' Center at San Marcos was estab- 
lished with 104 (g)(1) money in 1971^, In San Marcos, at that \ime, there was a 
300,000-gallbn-a-day activated sludge wastewater treatment plant which had been aban- 
doned about two years previously by the San Marcos County Water District. ^ 

With the federal money then from 104 (g) (1) , the State Water Resources Control . 
Board went in and rehabilitated and remodeled, and added classroom facilities to the 
existing wastewater treatment plant. It cost about $97 j 000 to go through th£s reha- 
bilitation. As you can imagine, a plant that has been sitting abandoned for two years 
does require extensive rehabilitation. 

Also, we built in some variability as far as flow pattern and loading, conditions 
so that we could demonstrate different modification bf the wastewater treatment plant 
processes. * 

The existence of the operating, full-scale treatment plant at San Marcos is a 
unique featui^iii^/and it^oes give us the. ability %p talk about a particular pro-cess or 
piece of equipment, and ^hen take the man out int,^ the plant and let hiin get his hands 
on it* It is a very effective program. 

The effluent from our wastewater treatment plant is discharged into the collec- 
tion system for another treatment plant on the coast. T3^±s gives us the flexibility 
to upset our |>la;nt or to bypass our plant or really do anything^ we want to with our 
plant for demonstration purposes. . 

It's a flexibility that I think is really critical if a training center is going 
to have an operating treatment plant on site. Obviously, being the state's regulatory 
agency, we could not be in a position whi^re we might be involved in enforcement action 
by our own agency* ' ' * 

Out in the registration area, I dp have some of Qur catalogs, and I'd like to 
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invite each of you ko take one of these. The catalog goes^ into a little more detail * 
and description of our facilities. Also; jLt lists the kinds of classes that we give/ 
Most of our^classes.are about one week in length, and they' rjp on various aspects of 
th6 wastewater treatment pi^rocess. ' 
^ - At the present time at San Marcos, our operating budget is. $120, 000 a year/' 
yThat $120,000 represents the cost .of putting on training prpgrams as well as opera- 
tion of the wastewater treatment plants About 75 percent of that money, or, $90,000, 
is directly related to the training facilities, and; fhe other $30,000 is for opera- 
tion of the treatment plant. ' 

To breaW the operation^ portion down a little bit—the annual utility bill 
averages about $7,000 • (this is, primarily for operating the air compressors and blowers 
for 9ur activated sludge system) ; our operator salaries and benefits are about $17,000 
a year; and suppilies. and repairs are -about $5^000 a year. 

The biggest single item in our budget at San-^ Marcos is of course the 'salaries 
of our instructoi^^ We haye a full-time staff of five instructors, in addition to 
our operations people. Sajlarie's with benefits for oup instructors are about $78,000 
a year. . 

In order to make these costs reflective of the -sefvices received, we've broken . 

it down into dollars-per-:ti:ainee day. That's done- by multiplying the number of stu- 
' dents who come through our Training Center during, a given month by the number o£ ;^ays 

of classes, and then dividing that into our. total budget cost for that partlcluar 
. month. 

As an example: Iii. October of 1973, last October, our total attendance at San 
Marcos was 57. Multiplying 57 by the -number of days of classes gives a total of 238 
trainee days. Dividing that into our budget for the mcmth of October, our cost-per- 
trainee day during that month was $42.02. For all of 1974, to date, our operating 
xost in dollars-per-trainee day has been' right at $50. ^ ' - 

We feel that $50-per-trainee-day is about our levelLing-of point, *and that's 
about' what it's going to cost us to operate our Trai^riing Center at San Marcos. 

The cost in calendar year 1973, per trainee-day, was $94,500 — substantially ^ 
greater than it was in 1974. We reduced our cost-per-trainee day primarily through 
promotion and public relations. A big part of my job at San Marcos is promotion of 
our Training Center. I do this by sending out promotional mailers and speaking to 
groijtps and being as active as I can in water pollution control activity in California. 

• ' By letting people , know about the facilities that we have^ we are able to in- 
crease pur attendance to very near the Optimum without any additional increase in the 
total operating budget. 

Our. 104 (g) (1) money set us up and ran us for about two years; and then as 
planned, Unfele Sam said, OK, that's enough, you've had it. Now is the transition 
time — take over.. ' " 

The State Water Resources Control Board considered 'several alternatives, and 
I'm happy to say they decided to continue the program, In July of this year, we were 
added to the State General Fund, which hopefully gives us a certain amount of perpe- 
tuity. ' . 

When. we did become part of the State's General Fund, we were required to start 
charging a tuition fee. Official state policy required that we recover 20 percent of ' 
our operating costVin tuition fees. The tuition fee amounts to $10-per-day-per- 
student, $50 for a five-day class, which I 't^ink is a pretty nominal fee. Most of 
our students are sent by agencies around th^ state and they haven't considered the 
<^tuitipn to be excessive. . ' 

When,we first started charging the tuition, our enrollment dropped signifi- 
cantly. In fact, we had to cancel some classes in July and the first part of August. 
Since that time, our enrollment has been coming back up, and we're right about to the 
point now where we were before we started vchar^ging the tuition. The imposition of the 
tuition fee doesn't seem to have had any lasting effect on our attendance. 

■ . . . ' \. ■ ; ■ : ■ 
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Just very briefly, I'd likei to^ mention two other programs that we have. Otie is 
our mobile laboratory prbgr am. We h^ve a 35-foot Dodge van equipped as a mobile 
water quality laboratory, which we 'send to all parts of the state to put on four-day 
seminars in wastewater treatment plant laboratory analyses. The results of the tests 
are applied to operation of the specific facility where the mobile lab-^semiriar is 
held. * 

In addition, I want to mention that ve are coordinated with the California / 
Cosamunity College System.' This allows us tb offer college credits for all of our 
classes. We give two units of college credit for a five-day class. We 'ie able to 
do that because our concentrated courses give us as many hours of instruction as -a 
full semester, two-hour-a week class would give at a community college. 

The units of college credit are In addition to educational points required for 
mandatory operator certification in California. 

' The community college that we coordinate with, in return, receives ADA (average 
daily attendance) money from the State of California for each student who goes through 
our training center." It's a mutual, beneficial Consortium. 

Also, they have provided us with a full-time instructor. He works at the 
Training Center full time, but his salafy is paid for by the California Community 
College System. U ^ 

It's worked!?4ut very well," and I think it's given us a responsive,- dynamic 
program in California, one that we feel is meeting the needs of our trainees. 

DR. AGARDY: Thank Vou, Chuck. Our next speaker is.Dr* Robert F. Crabtree from 
Idaho State University. Dr. Crabtree was introduced to you earlier in the day, so 
the only comment I'll make regarding his introduction is that, although he is to some 
of us Dr. Grabtree, he prefers to go under the title of Bob. , ' 

DR. CRABTREE: We are funded as a vocational school from appropriated funds 
from the State of Idaho, prabably one of the first as far as any specific funding 
that has been directed toward this type of training. We do have a co-funding between 
vocational money and CETA money, 

t "Now, there has been some concern as to whether CETA money can be used for up- 
grading or not. I guess that maybe, if you interpret the law«— no, that it can't. If 
you reinterpret the law— yes, it can. 1 think that the law states that; a person must 
be but of work for 30 days. Most people can be out of work for 30 days, and then be 
< referred into a program. If there is a will, there is a'Vay; and I'm going to ieave 
it at that before I go to jail before the afternoon is over. ; 

It can be done, it can be done. We initially began our training effort? through 
the efforts of MDTA. It was a fantastic experience, and unless any of you have gone 
through a congressional investigation because"" of the training that you didn't do, you • 
don't, know hoW to appreciate the program known as MDTA. . 

We were reasonabJLy successful when we finally got our heads screwed on straight, 
and for the amount of $pL04,000» we did train 32 people. Out of those 32 people, there 
are 26 that are presently employed within the state. Out of the 26, there are 22 who 
are in a supervisory capacity. We don't feel too shabby about this. 

We are at the present time just completing a third go around of 104(g)(1) money 
on OJT-type training. We do utilize a mobile situation again. We also have capabil- 
ities of facilities at the University to provide the training, if that is desired at 
that, entry level. '[ 

. For state institutions to develop a satisfactory training plan, a number of * ^ 
factors must be available. \ ' ij 

Number one. A person or persons who are knowledgeable ^nd can articulate the 
mission, goals and objectives of the training. ^ • ' \' 

Number two. The resources and technology available and required to achieve 
the desired objectives. " I 



Number three. An accurate data base that can be collected and utilized, Snd 
which can define the direction and bound^ies and* limits of the training; and at 
least one person who can identify, analyse and describe the most significant issues 
or problems that relate to the training need. 

In short, the minimum training, planning capabilities that/must be available to 
state training centers is the ability to at le^ast identify, define and assign prior- 
ity to those training requirements absolutely essential to achieve the "center's 
objectives. * 

For the moist part, few local communities have the resources to carry out 
comprehensive training to their needs in the water pollution, control field. However, 
large cities and a^ growing number of other urban population centers have initiated 
modest efforts to carry out metropolitan regional training, and this recent develop- 
ment in the national strategy for improved water quality management offers the state 
training institution an exciellent opportunity to participate with local organiza- 
tions as. a member of the statewide training plan. 

Such membership will put the state tlraining agency in direct communication not 
only with training, but also with those who offer funding and technical assistance, 
that can be used in planning programs to uplgrade workers now on the job, or to train 
new Workers for a future Job opening. 

Local communities — ^.local communities will probably 'continue to look to state 
agencies for programs for training and upgrading of workers now employed in local 
plants. : - 

Some of the steps to be appl j,ed — and there are four of them: 
^ Determine that segment of the water pollution control field for which manpower 
training is being performed. Then take an inventory of your existing plants, the 
type of occupation, the existing training opportunities^, and then, is there ^ career 
ladder? 

Number two. Determine the relationship between training and control; the legis- 
lative authority; water quality uses and criteria and the budgetary history. 

Number three. Determine selected characteristics of current;;^ and expected 
employment .or unemployment. I heard on the news this morning that when it comes to 
unemployment, things aren't nearly as bad as they could be. ^ The commentator who was 
giving the information - the statistics - said that things weren't at all bad; that 
he could remember in the Great Depression when a hitchiker didn't "care which way he 
went. We're not quite to that point. ' 

Measuring current employmenrs^^aracteristics; projecting future employment 
characteristics; additional manpower needs. '^Analyze manpower problems in recruitment^ 
retention and utilization. Is it" necessar;y to have 15 p'eople in a plant trained as 
engii^eers when maybe three of them are doing engineering services? 

Develop^ training plans, and action steps in response to current and expected 
training needs. ' . , 

Then we ask them just *one simple question: Are you willing to appropriate the 
funds that are necessary to allow us to' carry out thiase training objectives? The 
answer was affirmative. 

I assure you that each one of you have the capability of doing just that. We 
have been called together as a group of experts. Most of you have your own defini- 
tion of an expert. Let me give you mine in closing: Experts are those of us who 
have been called in at the last minute to share the blame. 

DR. AGARDY: Thank you. Bob. Our next speaker 'Comes to us from the' State of 
Illinois. ^ - ' ' . 

Ernie Bennett is Manager of the Operator Certification Section, Division of 
Water Pollution Control, Illinois Environmental Protection Agency". Etnie? 

MR. BENNETT: Thank you, Frank. I'd like to explode a myth this afternoon. 
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^ Section 109(b) .provides a quarter-pf-a-million dollars to any state for the 
construction of an operator training center. 
Scientific pljsfervation — it t ain't so. 

In 1967, th^ Illinois State Legislature designated Southern Illinois University 
as the site for a water operator institute,^d a wastewater operator institute. Qjir 
legislature did not define what' they meant bV institute, that is, whether an insti- 
tute is a structure oij organization. . i 

. However, it did decree one or two advisory committees to the institute. 
Southern Illinois University. The option was that they could have two six-man 
advisory commit tees-^'^-one for water and one for wastewater — in each case composed of 
three operators from-the respective fields, plus three university people; or one nlne- 
' man advisory committee composed of three wastewater and three water operators and 
three university people. 

It appeared with that action and the subsequent appointment* of those committees, 
that at last the impdrtance of operator training had been recognized and something 
was going to be done about it. Subsequent ^^propriation requests were not honored, , 
and 80 tl^e committees did 4jot become viable; and operator training continued tii limp 
along at a woefully inadequate pace in Illinois. * 

Approximately 2,000 certified and an unknown number of uncertified wastewater 
operators in Illinois had to be content with whatever training programs could be 
developed and carried out by a staff of one or two individuals, supported' by whatever 
volunteer help we could manage to elicit.* . 

Minimal funding from the state level, plus those federal funds which could on 
occasion be obtained, were inadequate for any program expansion; and while DDL MDTA 
money,, although limited, did permit some training to be Carried out at SIU East 
Campus, in short, there warn' t much goin* on. 

Thei^ with the Federal Environmental Protection Act 'of 1970, new hope arose by 
virtue of Section 109. Here was a quarter-of-million bucks with which the state 
could construct a training facility" for the training of operators in wastewater 
treatment facilities. - 

In Illinois, we explored this avenue, feeling that perhap^ now, at last, we 
were going to be able to do something meaningful. ^ We had a designated school loca- 
tion and it appeared -there was some available money. ^ ' 

Once again our hopes were dashed because upon cax'eful inquiries to thp Federal 
Environmental Protection Agency, we I'earnfed that the money under Section 109^must come 
from construction grant ftinds. . ^ 

In a state where. the applicants for federal, state, construction grants number la 
the fiundreds, while the number which will receive funding cam be counted in the doz- 
ens^ the only response that we cduld expect — and, parenthetically, it was the one we 
got — wa^, "No way." /r 

Then another possibility presented Itself * The citizens of the State of .Illi- 
nois had voted the State Pollution Control Bond Issue,. whose primary purpose' was to 
improve pollution control facilities throughout the state. What better and more 
appropriate way was there to .invest- these funds, we felt/ than to provide for the 
training of operators. , 

Now, it^s a pretty gene^rally held concensus that an 'intelligent, well-trained 
operator can make even a mediocre plant dp a quality job, wliile the best of plants 
under an untrained operator's hands may w6ll turn out to be a most unsatisf actbry 
experience. « 

' . Furthermore, in Illinois, with far more municipalities seeking funds for the 
construction of new facilities than tiiere were funds to construct, would it riot be 
possible that in many cases existing facilities would be adequate and new facilities 
not necessary if trqined men were placed in control? 

On this basis then, we approached the Governor, asking that he consider the 
possibility of investing a quart er-of-a-mill^.on dollars in atate bond monies in the 

0 
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project. We were asked /to. describe the project ^nore^completely and indicate the 
total necessary resourcfiB. 

We pointed out dt that time that $1.8 million would be necessary, that we'd 
like to request a minliium of $2 miUion for capital construction of the project. . 
Gpvernor Dan Walker indicated his approval, and subsequently (to assure the support 
of the Illindis State/Legislature) the Legislature was asked to, and did, appropriate 
$2 million for constriction of what will be knoxvm as the Environmental Resources t 
Training Center. / ' . . . ■ ^ ' ■ . 

Although initially it will undertake the training of operators &£ wastewater 
tr'eatment facilities! the Center can be -expected to ultimately undertake the training 
of operators in many V)f the other dilution control fields, with the earliest entry 
prx)bably being publiclwater supply operators. 

Interpreting the '67 legislative designation of institute to mean a facility, • 
there was no questionjthat we were going to locate this structure on Southern Illinois 
University Campus at Edwardsville^ Illinois, which fs/, by the way, in the St. Louis 



There were some added advantages. There was more than sufficient land on the 
campus for the constru|:tion of the facility, allowing it to be separate and away from 
the main campus, and y^t a part of the main campus. There was an existing waste 
treatment facility,, ancjl in addition, it appealed that ^ the marriage might be much 
smoother in a state-owtied-, state-controlled facility, than to attempt to coordinate 
and work with a municipally owned facility. 

'Ihe concept of .the Environmental Resources Training Center goes far.beybrid a 
training school located somewhere in the state to which operators must ^go jfby training, 
Although direct on-site training will be an important function at the Center, its pro^ 
grains will reach out across thie entire State of Illinois through the community college 
programs already started on 18 community college campuses' across the state. 

The Ceriter will provide course curriculums, teaching materials, audio-visual 
model aids, and a continuing pursuit o£ the present, instructor development program to 
suppqyt these local ongoing. area programs. 

It is expected that, through the cooperative effort of the Environmental 
Resources Training Center and the community college program, it will be possible to 
' offer^a course of s^udy which, although completed at one or pore of the community 
colleges, will conclude with the issuance of a certificate or- degree frqnf the Center. 

Consideration is. also being. givfen to the concept fthat:, upon the completion of 
the prescribed ptogram of study (including the demonstration" of, knowledge of each of 
the courses at the conclusion of that specific course), a certificate of competency 
might be issued without the present three-hour certification examination. Arid, with 
^ proper administration, I submit it is quite conceivable that such a program might be 
far more valuable'than the present certification process as used by most of us at 
state government level. 

In addition to the training of operators— either directly or indirectly — and 
the development of training resourcei materials and curriculum, the unique advantage 
of a training center such as we are proposing permits research or study into opera- 
tional problems and their solutions. 

Now, it is not intended that the Center should ever enter into the development 
of new treatment techniques or treatment devices, but much work needs to be done in 
the area of study and research of operational problems associated with currently used 
treatment methods, and even in the area of problems with a specific plant or plants. 

We also believe that close proximity to a major university, plus its 'own 
unique characteristics, will make operational-problem study and research highly feasi- 
ble. And while not as centrally located ^in the state as what might be most desirable, 
the Center will be located in an area of high population density and an area with 
^ many, many operational problems. Being on the campus of a major university, the 
entire facilities of the university are of course available to the Center without, at 
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the dame time, destroying the autonomy of the Center itself,^ 

The federal pirogram under Section 109 provides for a quarter-of-a-tmiilion 
dollars for the construction of such a center; and, by virtue of its statement, eveh 
implies that this is a hundred percent support and, therefore, a center can be built 
for that stim. 

I submit to ybu that Illinois is investing $2 million of state bond money in 
the capital construction of the Center. In add it ion Southern Illinois University at 
Edwardsville itself has already invested a considerable sum in the planning and pre- ■ 
design of the Center. This does not provide for operational money. 

I do not -feel, nor do those with whom I^m working, feel that , this Center Is 
some elaborate, far-out facility. It is, rather, in our opinion, quite conservative 
and will need further investmcint befor^e it is complete. Nor does the investment con- 
sider all the expenses that will occur as we develop^ new programs and expand opera- 
tions. • • ■ . 

I make these comments to suggest that, in my opinion^ itVs unlikely that a 
feasible training center can be constructed for less than two to three million dollars. 
While I've been told that^others are accomplishing it, t have some reservations as. to 
whether or not they have counted the entire cost or whether pr not they are under- 
taking anything nearly as ambitiously as Illinois Environmental Resources Training 
Center; or, in fact, whether they are investing enough to-do the job that must be 
done. It is my firm conviction that in the. final analysis, pollution control will 
not be ..accomplished on tha drawing boards of design engineers or the fabricating 
shops of equipment manufacturers,, but in the hands of accompHsJied, knowledgeable, 
trained operators. * 

I believe that Illinois, with its Training Center, represents a giant step 
forward in the recognition of the important role of operators and their need for com- 
prehensive, viable training programs; and I believe that it further brings to focus 
that, while many fine ideas begin in Washington and while the federal EPA is sincere 
in its desire and efforts to help us do the manpower training job, in the final anal- 
ysis, it's going to be up to you and me to giet it done. ' 

I'm not knocking the EPA or any of its people; frankly, I^m more than satisfied 
with, our relations with Washington, with the National Training Center, and particularly 
with the people in Regipn V who have been' a lot of help to me all along. I have" found 
them helpful and sincere, and I indicate to you that this meeting is an evidence of , 
their sincerity. While they do not have funds, they recognize our needs, and they're 
trying to find ways to meet them through alternate mechanisms, such as CETA, etc. 

But, gentieinen, let me just for a moment crawl up on the soap box and get just 
a little bit angry. It's up to us in the states. It's up to us to decide that we are 
no longer going to be placid, simpering table pets waiting for a pat on the head and 
a few crumbs from our master's plate; but, rather, that we are going to be an angry, 
snarling pack, baying at the doors of 0MB, and snarling at the portals of our state ^ 
legislatures, frankly raising hell to get the resources that we know we have got to 
have if w-e're going to meet manpower needs in environmental control protection. ' 

We are going to have to decide that we a§Q going to dictate training priorities, 
that we are going- to determine resource needs,' "Ind "tlii^t we are going to demand mean- 
ingful responses from state and federal levels. 

I look forward to sharing with you oVer the comijng years our accomplishments 
and our failures in Illinois as we moVe ahead with our Center; and I believe that it 
will be the most advanced and yet down-to-earth, practical operating training center 
in the nation, and that it will be a model for the rest of you. 

I know some of you go through the frustrations of trying to get *f unds and try- 
ing to accomplish training, as I do. And if you are in the middle of the frustra- 
tions as I am, perhaps in closing you'll enjoy this little bit of poetry f rom Fjinky 
Winkerbean. It goes: i 



Twinkle, twinkle, little Boeing, 

How I wonder where you're going, 

1 wish T were on you tonight ^ 

'Cause I could sure use a champagne flight. 

DR. AGARDY: Ernie, that was a very ehthusiastic. presentation. Our final' 
speaker dn the panel comes to us from the State of Maine, and. the speaker is Art 
Baker, who is Director of the New England Regional Wastewater Institute and Depart- 
ment Chairman of Wastewater Treatment Technology, Southern Maine Vocational Technical 
Institute. i 

His backgiround is rather diverse. I think that^the area that I would like to 
bring out for you is his certification in the operation of water pollution control 
plants as well as water and distribution systems, so he comes to us with a strong 
background for his presentation today. ' ♦ 

m. BAKER: WelL„.ai? last. I didn't think I would get here, but you ]^aid my way, 
GO I'm going to stay— and you 'are going to stay. 

I wish to thank EPA for inviting me out here. I wish to thank the EPA .from 
Region I for the^ help they've given me. I wish to >hank all the people in the New 
• England area who have assisted me in my program. • 

The unique New England Regional Wastewater Institute is an organization tliat was 
envioioned by many New England state water pollution control agencies over the past 
years. 

During 1966, the New England Interstate Water iPollution Control Commission (the 
New England Interstate Water Pollution Control Commission— please remember that) was 
given the task of establishing a training program for wastewater treatment plant 
operators and wastewater collection systems personnel in all the New England states. 

Now, the New England Interstate Water Pollution Control Commission Executive 
Committee (the Executive Secretary is Mr. Alfred Peloquin, whom iiiany of you know) 
proceeded to make plans for in-service short courses as well as year-long entry-level 
programs which were urgently needed. Several sites were proposed, with the final 
choice between Bradley Palmer State Park in Topsfield, Massachusetts, and the Southern 
Maine Vocational TechnicaJL Institute in South Portland, Maine. 

^ Tlie SMVTI campus was ultimately selc^eted because qf the location, joint utili- 

zation of the faculty and facilities, with no large budgetary costs for instructor 
personnel, construction o£ dormitories, shops and laboratories at that time. 

The New England Regional Wastewater Institute is the end result- and entity of 
, the New England Interstate Water Pollution Control Commission. So, we are an inter- 
state school, which differs from the state legislative schools. 

-The New England Interstate conformed to the good ^ifiducational practices and 
standards established by the State of Maine Board of Vocational Education. 

I was employed on March 1, 1969, to net up and operate the program. The first 
class was a pilot progtam of 12 weeks, coitoeneing April 7, '69 and ending June 27, '69. 
The pilot program reveiiled that a regional program of this type could be successfully 
operated for. entry-level personnel. The first full-year" class was held September '69 
to June '70, and a full-year class has been held each year since. 

The New England Regional Wastewater Institute has graduated thus far 141 stu- 
dents—a real small school. The rest of you've been talking millions and billions 
and hundreds, thousands. We're small. A hundred-and-forty-one students we've gradu- 
ated, , and 101 of those students are employed, for a 71.6 percent employment rate. We 
"work as hard teaching them as xje do trying to get them jobs when it's over. This does 
not include 'the present class that's in session. ' ^ 

Of the iOlvemployed, 16 are superintendents and assistants; 73 are chief opera- 
tors and assistants; and some are lab technicians; some work in the sewer departments; 
and one lias returned as an instructor. 
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The New England Regional Wastewater Institute has been approved for initial 
membership and accreditation with New England's Association of Schools and Colleges 
for a period of five yeats; 

The present- financial support ,for the New England Regional Wastewater Institute 
through the New England Wastewater Pollution Control Commission is derived from contri- 
butions by the six New England states and New York State, as required by interstate 
law, and by EPA program grants' for the remainder of the budget. Grants are funded 
through Section 106.. ■ ' 

The students have been in part funded by federal funds^ MDTA and WIN, for those 
requiring financial assistance. Enrollment is also /open to regular, self-supporting 
students, male and-female. This is where we get the majority of our present students. 
The program is 'also-approved for VA, through the Southern Maine Vocational Technical 
Institute. Half of my class this year are veterans. 

I'd like to add at this point that Mr. Peloquin wanted me to mention this to 
the Conference (and I join with him)— to see that the efforts and the final results 
of 'this Conference be brought to bear pressure upon the Congress— not to trim money 
from this type of manpower need, but to expand CETA. 

Average cost for a self-supporting student in-state is $1,245 to be exact. 
Out-of-state is $1,545 for the school year '74-'75. The student attends school eight 
hours a day, five days a weelc, for 38 weeks, less holidays, for an average of 1,400 
hours for this one-year certificate program. 

The student is intijoduced to actual wastewater treatment during his second week 
of training by actual operation of the wastewater treatment plant under the supec^j-Usion 
of instructors. 

The student spends four weeks of on-the-job .training at various wastewater treat- 
ment facilities located in and near the Institute, and rotates- between these different 
wastewitter plants during the training period. This gives the student actual training 
in different types of treatment proQesses and operation. This is accomplished during 
his last month of school. 

During the school year, the student is presented .with the normal, basic^ subject 
matter that is found in most trade schools for entry-level-type training for waste- 
water personnel— and these are all around .the country by the dozens. The method at 
inst;ruction is lectures, audio-visual presentations, laboratory, shop work, guest 
lecfciires and field trips. • ' 

There are only two instructors in the School - resident instructors - and a 
part-time secretary. The other instructors are from SMVTI, Southern Maine Vocational 
Technical Institute, and they are paid only for the hours they actually teach, so wq 
have no large overhead. , 

The New England Regional Wastewater Institute also operates one-week resident 
short courses for in-service personnel during the month of June of each year. Ninety- 
three students have graduated this program so far. 

Subjects are varied each year, with the students' requests on a critique shet 
at .the completion of the course. We hand out a critique sheet— what do you want next 
year, fellows—and they tell us. ^ ^ ^ t.4i 

During late 1971, the New England Regional Wastewater Institute placed a mobile 
training facility in operation, a 25-foot modified mobile home^ costing $16,555. 
There's over $14,000 worth of trainia^ equipment aboard. It's a library, audio-visual, 
a complete lab set-up, everything—sAifie thing that's in the classroom. ^ ^ . 

Initially funded by EPA under two separate grants for two years, the New England 
Interstate Water Pollution Control Commission now supports and funds this program. We 

have taken it over. ^ a*.i *. j iq7o 

The mobile training facility was shown at the conference in Atlanta in ly//, 
if you were there. Two assigned instructors are with the mobile training facility, 
and upon request, it travels to any wastewater tireatment plant in the New England 
Interstate Compact Area. The mobile training facility has traveled over 45,000 miles, 
visiting pe^rsonnel from more than 150 wastewater treatment facilities, and 'has given 
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partial and upgrading training to over 850 men during the past 40 months, and is 
utilized for public relations work when not on training assignments. 

More than 34,000 visijtors have been oriented and brief ed by our instructors on 
these public relations visits. The^e are high schools ^ seminars, fairs*, career expo- 
sitions — you name it — the van is there if it^s not out training. 

The mobile training facility team i$ closely tied in with the State Water Pollu- 
tion Control training officials, who are conducting local training seminars in the EPA 
■ Field Study Course., Sacramento Course. The mobile training facility supports the local 
instructors when so requested. It just finished last week in the State of Vermont, and 
I think this week it's in Rhode Island. 

Unique also to the New England Regional Wastewater Institute is the* operation 
of a package wastewater treatment facility and pumping station that are located on 
campus and connected to the wastewater collection system, so as to treat the waste 
produced on campus. ' 

The wastewater treatment facility has the proper discharge license, and instruc- 
tor-operators are also licensed. The wastewater treatment plant and pump station were 
acguired through a grant from the New England Regional Commission, another organiza- 
tion in the New England area. ' 

This gives the New England Regional Wastewater Institute's student total train- 
^ ing. We borlieve the purpose of the New England Regional Wastewater Institute has 
borne out the fruits of our labor, with down-to-eatth, hands-on tr'aining programs 
with a special emphasis on job placement. The student can continue to receive further 
training upon graduation by utilizing the Institute's summer short courses for up- ^ 
grading and assistance of the MTF can he used at the plant should the need arise and 
he should ask. / 

DR. AGARDYJ Thank you. Art. Now'^we're ready for some questions. 

I think, in au&mary, i£ we listen to what the four states' representatives had 
to say, it is clear that the impetus now is moving toward the state, the justification 
for these training programs having been fairly well established under previous funding 
programs, and it becomes somewhat an easier task to go to the State Legislature with 
the Importance of training. And certainly now we have in hand spme numbers an^ some 
facts and figures based upon the earlier programs with which/ to make a lucid and real 
argument for local support of thes6 programs. \_--^ 

We're ready'for questions. If you have any, you may address them to the panel 
as a whol'e or individuals on the panel. No questions? In which case, I guess we can 
adjourn. Thank you very much. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
NATIONAL PROJECTS 
GEORCS L.B.. PRATT, Pan6l Moderator 



DR. PRATT: Frank King, who Is the Director of the Air Training Institute at 
Research Triangle Bark, has been in education and training in the Navy." He has ' 
been President of St. Petersburg Junior College.. He's been a professor at the Uni- 
versity .of Southern California. He helped set up the Environmental Management 
Institute there. 

He has also been in training in local government. He was Assistant City Man- 
ager for- training for the great City of Miami^ so he's been on both sides of the 
fence and all around it. Frank will talk to us about direct training for State \ 
and local government officials conducted by EPA at Research Triangle Park. 

' ' ' . ' • " . 

MR. KING: Thank , you, George. 

My career matches George's to some extent but I think there the comparison 
ends; we re somewhat "different in size. He was a high school football coach and 
;SO was I a numbet of years ago and as I look at the size of him now, I only wish 
that he might have been one of my players. As a matter of fact, I've preceded him" 
alt through the years by about 20 years so he could, have been one of my players. 
\ 1 coached a team one year - I won' t mention the name of the tjotranunity because - 
they're trying to live it down - that flot 6nly didn't win a game; they didn'H: score 
a point all year. Now, looking at George, I could have used him to play one whole 
side of the line. 

I'm still suffering from severe nosebleeds for two days here because in the 
high altitudes and the rarified air that I've been hearing of 104(g)(1), 600 mil- 
lion, 105, 800 million, 109(b), 68 million. We operate a poor little program, 
fiieeting about 30 percent of the need in the air pollution field for a mere million 
dollars. I hope you'll forgive an urchin up here. 

I feel like the poor little kid, you know, with his nose against the window 
glass of the candy store. I'm looking longingly at all that money that's being 
spent and we get messages, passed out to us that are tapped down the line, and 
they re tapped on my head. "How can you cut back?" "How can you phase this out?" ' 
wliat else can you do to reduce what you're now doing?" 

If I may, I would like to have a show of hands - and not to include the man- 
power development officers in the regions - how many people here who have at least 
one-third or some responsibility for air pollution? 

Oh, great. I feel a little more comfortable now. I tho'ughfe I was sompletely" 
inundated by water and I was completely swimming for three or four days. So, may- 
be there are a few of you out there that I do have a message for. 

We are in the training business and we're trying to meet expressed needs. We 
would like to be able to do more but there are constraints. - 

My boss, Jean Schueneman, covered the field so very thoroughly and so well that 
I would be doing a disservice to Jean if ,1 were to try to illustrate to any greater 
extent what we have already done. I shall attempt, to outline today in a short period 
of time, and try to make it brief, to indicate to you some of the newer trends, some 
of the thinking -as to what we might best do to serve you. 

I would like to take this opportunity, if I may, to recognize the people who ■ 
have been very, very helpful and made our program as successful as it has been. 

First of all, to ray boss - Jean Schueneman. Without him, I'm sure we would 
have been down the tube a long time ago. He truly believes in what he says and that 
is, he puts his mouth and money and heart right into it; he believes in training. 



When he was the Air Pollution Control Of f icer^f or the State of Maryland, we 
enrolled more students from Maryland at the Air Pollution Institute than any other 
state; so he truly believes in people having the opportunity to receive training. . 

I should also like to acknowledge the support and goodwill of the Regional 
Manpower Offices. 

Since we do not reach about 20 percent of thq. training needs, we developed an 
issue paper whereby we said. we" could reach about 80 percent of those training needs 
, by doubling our present effort. That is, by doubling just about' the amount^of 

* money we use and about doubling the staff that we emplpy* Tlfat was a wild dream,' 
I can tell you. And it probably will n^syer Tipterialize. We nope it might but ' 

• chances are rather slim* ^ 

We're hoping we can hold what we now have and expand as best we can through' - 
utilizing our facilities and our personnel more effectively. 

Back in 1970, when I first camle to this program, ona of the main courses of- 
fered was an introductory course entitled, "Orientation to Air Pollution Control". 
This was a two-week cburse\ At that time, there was a staff of 27 prof essionals 
and 800 students were enrolled each year. Most of those 800 students attending 
this course were lined up knee deep, months, and actually in some instances, a 
year in advance wanting to get into the course. - » 

It seems rather ridiculous to send people back to Durham for two weeks merely 
' to' sit and listen to .instructors talk.. Actually, if it is necessary to send any- 
one to training where they have merely to sit and listen to someone talk, it's a 
Waste of time because that^ could be £aped and sent to students. There should be 
something more involved than just listening to someone speak. 

We have tried to present most of pur courses so that there is interaction and 
interplay, some kind of activity goin^ on, a gave-and-take and some true behavioral 
objectives. - 

Tlie orientation course I refdrred to we now have on tapes. Most of you have it. 
It's in all of the State and local agencies and in the regional offices; it's now a 
15-hour course, consisting of 12 cassette tapes and appropriate manual material. 
Counting the number of. people who send in the test to receive their certification, 
that course is actually doing, more of a service now then when people actually spent 
their money and two weeks to come to Durham to takq the course. 

We are continuing to package some of these courses. We hope to dp more of this. 
At one time we had a staff of ten people who did just this. We now have two and 
they do not have the full capability of producing these programs, so we are going to 
have to seek out *a- new way, a new method of doing this, perhaps through contracts. 

By the time you get back to your State and local agencies, you should have 
another packaged course; the one on Special Topics. It is my understanding that it 
was being mailed out beginning last week. This one will include the special topics 
of maintenance of air quality standards, significant deterioration, transportation 
control plans, an odpr package and indirect sources, too. 

We will have the course //439, "Visible Emissions Evaluation", coiaj^letely 
packaged with the accompanying film, and there should be, perhaps, about two or 
three more package^ courses by the end of this fiscal year. , 

Our problem is, and this is where I would like to elicit 'the help of the Man- 
power Training Offices in the region, if we are to do the kinds of things that we 
should be doing, of developing the newer eoursec, getting out on the so-called - 
forgive me the expression - the cutting edge, we need the time and manpower efforts 
to develop the courses and to present these courses. 

We would like to farm out as many as we can of our repetitive courses. We are 
thinking, of course, of the Visible Emissions Evaluation Course. We no longer can 
keep Denny llolzschuh as a permanent one-man air force flying all over the country 
giving that course. We're hoping that every state and many of the larger localities 
will have the capability of conducting that course. 
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. ^e,, would like, also to be able to have the same capability in the local areas " 
for such courses as the- "G%trol of Particulates", the "Control of GasecSbs lEmis- , 
sions , Air Pollution .Control Technology" and "Field Enforcement"-r 7We already 
contract out our course, "Combustion Evaluation"/ 

We would like to have you consider T*ays thae ybu-^an offer these courses in 
your own localities. We can provide the fourse outlines and the agendas and .the . 
materials. We would prefer perliaps'bnce or twice to send a faculty member out to 
help launch the course aixdHAen perhaps you^ through your own facility and your 
own capability, ^can -direct that course on your own when you need it in your area. 

We woiad^Still like to be able to offer a. few of ■ these cdurses: - riot too many - 
on a, national scale so that if agency personnel are not able to take a course that 
^you offer, and you wouldn't have a sufficient enrollment to'conduct that particti- 
lar course ariother time of the year, they could come to some national loc'ation 
JithBTe. the cptirse would be offered'. 

We would s.till like to have a national bulletin," a national program of 
ctjjiyses that will be offered-in the various regions, sponsored by us with your; • 
assistance. - We would like more, however, to see you develop your own capability 
to conduct these courses. As we develop new courses and present them a few times,, 
and they become iji a sense repet;Ltive, we would like thdn to be able to farm them 
.out to you.; 

So, for the rest of this calenda? year, I would like to. spend quite a bit of 
ray time working with you, the manpower training . of ficers in the regions, and with 
your state air pollution off icers ^in IjeHping you to develop the capability in your 
own areas to carry out the kind of program that meets your needs. 

I had one more thought to pass oh to you because I thought maybe Gary O'Neil," 
ray good colleague from the State of California - there he is - do you have your 
mountain climbing shoes on, Gary? I don't want you to start climbing up and down' 
my back regarding the WIN program and CETA and many of the other fine programs. 

I would like to take Just one more minute to tell you that J graduated from 
college in 1933 and that was back in the height of the Depression. The very first 
.position that I ever had was one that the superintendent of schools arranged for 
rae to have througl} the State of New York on the first adult education program or- 
ganized through WPA and at the end of four years' time, that program phased out 
but It washighly successful. Starting with nothing we ended. with 200 teachers 
and over 2,000 students in five counties in. western New York State,, and this was 
done by taking people who had no educational ■backgro^nd at all. For example 
taking a capable seamstress and making" her a home ec teacher; unemployed secretaries 
taught typing and shorthand and laborers were employed as assistant janitors - 
taking capable people who had not had teacher training, getting them certified. 
Some of them - it's been 40 years now - haVe since been successful teachers and 
have already retired. I believe you have to go out and do the job. It won't come 
to you and it isii't easy,- but these things can be done and CETA can work. I think 
'there ought tq be more WPA, PWA, CCC and similar programs. I believe perhaps pro- . 
grams like this are in the offing.. There are people who want to work and need, to 

they need help to get started again. >, • 

DR. PRATT: Thank you' very much, Frank. . ' • ^ ' / 

It ca?a be done. You can be pessimistic or optimistic. You can - i^ome people 
look at things and see them as stumbling blocks;/ others use them ^as stepping stones. 

A lot of people say if life prefeents you with a lemon, you know, find a^ way to. . 
make lemonade out of it. 

Harold .Jeter is Frank's counterpart in Water Program Direct Training at the 
National Environmental Research Center at Cincinnati. 

Harold went to work in the Public Health Service back in 1949; he went to work 
as a research bacteriologist, but he has been in training for 20 years and imminently 
qualified. Harold? , ' ° 
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MR. JETER: Geprgej, thank you for inviting me t& participate in ithis meetin^^ 
I really appreciate. a chanore to talk with you. I've enjoyied the last couple of ;days 
of talking with so many of you that I-ve. seen before. . 

As a matter of fact, in our capacity of training at Cinqinnati at the National 
Training Center, and its predecessor with other agencies, we've been in existence 
in training functionig since 1948 on a continuous basis. ; 

During that period of time w^'ve never been terribly la^g^ but we 'have 'had a . 
fair rEumber of students, year in and year out. The last estimate that I've seen was 
that has teen upwatds of 50,000 people attended our short courses of. one or two weeks 
duration over that period of time. ^ 

^ During this week I've seen many familxar faces, people whb have attended short 
bourses at^^incinnati, many familiar faces who have -^'even moife closely associated 
with me - participated as lecturers and as instructors in our short courses that 
we've conducted; arid' getting yet a little closer to^home,. some of you have been my 
bosses at one time or aipTother so I've got to w^lk softly here at times. 

I know you didr^'t ask me here to, talk about history. You're more interested, 
I'm* sure, in what we're doing now-. What's goitig on. now, today, at the National 
Training Center at Cincinnati. ' " . ^ 

^kcid perhaps if I can try to look ahead a little bit, .j/hat we qati guess will T^e 
happening in the near future^ - I- think we can recognize, as has been coming out all 
week, that in the past few" years there' s been quite a climate of change in our ac- 
tivities^ There liave been several factors that are implementing these changes. 

To cite only a few, we've been talking about Public Law 92-500; we've been 
talking about permits; we've been talking about inaripower studies; we've been talking 
about effluent monitoring and compliance; and all these things have' had and are 
having a tremendous influence on what we do in a training way. ' 

The manpowe:): studies have been demonstrating the^need for. the training of lit- 
erally, tens* of thousands of people in the many skills involved with waste treatment 
/and with effluent monitoring. - . , 

I'm sure you'll recognize that a small unit such as we are at Cincinnati can- 
not pjossibly, or the regions \irorking with us - and v/orking with the regions - that 
we cannot possibly act alone to meet the total training requirement. 

Obviously, ^it' s a requirement for a joint effort of some kind. Now, recently, 
Mr, James Agee, the EPA Assistant Admirtistrator fo^ Water and Hazardous Materials, 
has called on us to make some shift of. approach in the training activities and we've 
been hearing comments about this one way or another during this week. 

One of these' directions of shift is the calling oji you, the people in the states 
to take on an ever- increasing load bf the training, develop a self-sufficiency to 
the fullest possible extenrt of meetipg'^your "Own training requirements. 

At the same time this is going to leave us with a large rojle, an increasing role 
in providing support, providing support through the development and the .dissemination 
of training materials of all. kinds, to'help you in the states in training your train- 
ing personnel, to make available to them Vhateyer resources we can to assist you in 
getting this job done. 

At the same titne I think you' 11 recdrgnize with me that when we talk, about this 
we are still ignoring trefiendous numbers of people who are deeply involved in pol- 
lution control work around the country. ' 

I'm talking about tTie other Federal agencies. I'm talking about industry.^ I'm 
talking about people in the private sector. That there are still tremendous numbers 
of people in these areas who have to be reached one way or another. So, I think 
that we will continue to have a rather large role in this training area. ^ 

Now, in connection with the permit sy^em and compliance with permits and the 
effluent monitoring requirements, we are well along the road in planning and develop- 
ing several short-term training courses *for> delivery to you in the states for your 
use in carrying out training activities in the State agencies. ^' 



Many of you representing the State agencies havie received with a letter f 1:0m 
Mr. Agee," or perhaps; from your ''regional administrator, a letter describing .efforts , 
. in this direction and transmitting a Sample copy of a prototype manual - such as 
the manual I'm holding up - Basic Paraimeters for Municipal Effluents. 
. • ' This is a student reference manual; the agency has offered to provide it at tio - 
charge to each state, up to 100 copies of the manual, for release and use in 'the ' ^ 
state's training effort. " 

We have received quite a response from thig offer and the printer at present 
has the order; they have the material under production ^nd we 'XI be beginning to 
deliver this to you for your owti use within a very, very few weeks. I can't give 
you an exact date - printers have a way of delivering when they're ready to deliver, 
as you well know. ^ But, in any case, ,it is at the printer and will be available * 
shortly. ; - , 

, There is an associated effort, a whole series of courses. This was one of 
several and there will be other materials and other courses coming along of this ^ 

There's one, a short, one-day orientation tyjJfe presentation, which we tiave 
entitled, NPDES Compliance prientat ion. It's directed at treatment plant operators, 
city fathers and others who have been asking questions of us, calling on the phone 
and saying, "When are you going to tell us some more about wliat this- is all about? . 
When are you going to give us something that we lean look at or hear or pass' around 
so that others can know what are our responsibilities?" ; ; 

Unfortunately, a lot of this is not being disseminate^ into the ranks; we can 
vouch for this and cajci document this point by many, many inquiries that have been 
coming into my office. ^ ' ' . 

•There's another course - it will he a one-week short course, anobher of the 
effluent njpnitoring series. It'll take about' a week, to teach that one also. It's 
one on analysis of nutrients. There's still another one oif Analysis of Metals in 
the Effluents. There's another 9ne coming along in the program for municipal pte- 
, treatment require^^ents for industrial effluents going into municipal systems. 

Now, as for when these will be ready, as I've 'indicated this one is ready now. 
We can deliver the one on Orientation now. Tlie one on Nutrients will be. ready for 
our first delivery in April. The one on Industrial Pretreatment Programs will be 
ready In April. The^ one on Metals Analysis - June. ' 

So, we are moving along; we are on schedule in terms of what we have coiranitted 
to ourselves t6 have ready during the current fiscal year. 

In this connection, I think I ought to say that it isn't pur group at Cincinnati 
working, alone that's developing thi^ material. Joe Bahnick talked a littie bit about 
thfs on Monday and he pointed out that a lot of this' is in a cooperative way, that 
we're working .with several junior colleges throughout/ the country. They're making ' 
contributions into this; they are making^ some of the prototype presentations of 
these courses' before they're released for general dissemination. We're^xjrorking with,' 
I think it's three or four /different community colleges right now in this. 

One of the things, that we found out very quickly is that many of the people who 
will be doing the-self-monitoring procedures are really ill-qualified, ill-prepared 
to^^go to work and do many of these laboratory analyses and monitoring tests, so that 
we'^ve had to back up rather sharply; and, working "with one of the community colleges, 
have been developing a basic lab skills coursed They've done paractlcally all th^ 
w6rk qn. that and are ready to deliver instructional material for basic laboratory 
skills at this point. I'm speaking of Charles County Community College in La Plata, ' 
Maryland . " . \' 

With reference to the training , course manual that we'te now preparing to deliver, 
we're convinced - in our own minds, at least - that just £0 pass this.iout for your own 
use - we think we can help you more if we provide some help for your instructors. 

^ So, In January, beginning next montK, we have announced - I think many, of you've* 



heard about this - that we will have a ten-day course for instructors from' your state 
staffs who, will be carrying on this^ instruction and work through the course manual, 
work through the material on our ideas abput ho\Jr to present* this instructional ma-, 
teriai, and for this purpose, there's stiil another manual that will be uSed on this 
one in smaH 'quantities available to eacti state at this time. I've brought with me . 
three or" four copies and l've:been sneaking them to a few peoplp, but obviously, I 
couldn't b ting- enough for everyone so , these will be available tb you ,on your specific 
request. . , . , ^ 

I might say to any of you who want to get this^ material from «my office, the pro- 
gram of this session I . note has the names of all the spealci^rs and- 1 think ray name is . 
at the bottom of one of the cblujnns, in the speaklar's list there.^* " If you'll add to 
that, name and title there in your blue program, just write the zip code 45268, -and 
anything you address me by the zip code dnd 'the address in Cincinnati will get to me. 
Don't worry about street addresses. 

This work on these coursed, on self -monitoring alpne, is causing some dislocation, 
some disruption in our "schedules. The result is that we baV^ had to cancel a few 
courses^ and w^ have been forced to reschedule some others! Accordingly, we are .re- 
leasing' a new schedule of coulrses for the period January to June ^nd that -will be sent 
out to our full mailing list within the very next few days. * 

I have brought with me 100 or ,150 copies; they're cfn a table in the outer room 
for thpse of you who, need ,this information to carry tUem with you. In the meantime, 
we will be sending lead copies of the schedule changes to the regional offices, so we 
will do everything we can to keep people abreast of any changes in our scheduled ac- 
tivities. " > ' 

I know that I'm leaving a great many things unanswered. . I'll 'do my best to an- 
swer - questions as we* go along in a little wrap-up session but I think you can see 
from this that we are deeply engaged in t|iis work and will continue to go on with it 
as long as we're allowed to. " 

- o ' " • . . • ■ ' • ' ' . 

DR. PK]^TT:„ I'd like to add a little footnote to what these gientlemen said. I 
think I'd b^ ren^iss if I don't wind up this little session on EPA conducted direct 
training by saying that, as you, see, we're doing what we can to support you with 
. teclftxifal assistance and with training materials for those courses that are amenable 
to inclusion' r in a state system. • . 

It is not useful, nor is it goo4 management to ask a state to offer courses when 
there are only a few pebple ^.interested, when the course is not required every year and 
when it requires sophisticated and specialized equipment. 

A negative economy of scale exists when nationally you, need to train a thousand 
people, 'where When you break that down by states and some states do not need a person 
trained in that particular skill, even every year. J" . ^ 

So, I am optimistic about our announcing j.n the fairly short run, a change in 
policy on charging tuition to the (employees in State and local gpvernments. . We ex- 
pect to be able tb exempt those individuals, but we will have a tuition charge for .* - 
other than state and local government people but that will be, an incremental or a 
marginal cost which "will be much lower than what Ve have been talking about. 

MRf. SCHUENEMAN: x i'd like to emphasize one thing Frank King forgot to mention 
and that's what we call our Control Agency Fellowships. In the air pollution con- 
trol field we have the capability to. pass out each year about 70 fellowships for 
full-time, graduate training at universities to State and local agency employees. 
If you take those fellowships .and play them juist right,, they can 6e excellent re- 
cruiting aids and retention incentives. You can bring a fellow on board with your 
agency, telling him that' if he's a good man, he does his work Well and he remains 
interested, (5 you '11 consider him for a year at school with nearly full salary and 
.tuition and fees 'i^aid and that he can get himself a master's degree if he'll give 
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you two years' service after he gets back. In this way you get a new employee into 
a five-^year sequence that will probably produce a career employee. And you get a 
man that's well prepared. We encourage State and local agencies to use those fel- 
lowships for all they are worth to retain people and to recruit people. 
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• STATE REACTIOIJS 
TO FEDERAL PROGRAM STRATEGIES 
CHRIS BECK, Panel Moderator 



. MR. BECK: Our assignment as a group was, to react in part to the sessions that 
we ve heard over the last two days. When our group got together and tried to read 
some of the feedback that we have been perceiving from the individuals present in 
the room, we felt that it would be appropriate to get a great deal of your reaction, 
and that it was also appropriate that we structure our presentation a little bit 
differently from others,, and try to build on one another's cominents. , 

So, we ve outlined an approach this morning that, hopefully, will lead us to 
some sort of Qonclusion where we can get an overall reaction from the group as to 

onf ^^^^^''''''"u?* ^'''''^ ^"^''^ " this way. We're going to first try to spell 
out what the problems are - we've heard a lot of the problems in the first two days, 
and we ve had some people on our panels who were eminently qualified to discuss 
these problems. 

Then, we're going to talk about the utilization of funds, such as CETA,^'WINy 
Yoc ed. direct training fundsj-:and whether they're really going to. solve the problems ' 
that we have, based on what we've learn# over the last two days. And, as George 
JPratt, said, if you have a>lGm<Jn, you. can mak'eTemonade, The question is, do you 
really want lemonade, and that's the queS^tion- that^we'.r.e going to be trying to answer 
today. And finally, we're going to be ending up with where do we go from liere? John " 
Wright is going to share that part of the session, and he has some thoughts that he's 
been able to elicit from people that he's been talking with and pembers of the 
Committee, and hopefully, at the conclusion of that, we can get some reactions of 
people present in the audience - not questions of the panel as much as just state- 
ments in terms of position* 

I'm going to be presumptuous, and I'm going to take the reactions of the panel 
and what we ve heard through the last couple days that have been transcribed, and"^ " • 
•try to summarize those comments and transmit those to the policy-makers in EPA, Ha 
that at least that's communicated to them. 

Our first speaker is Charles Miller. Charlie has a B.S. from Parsons College . 
in- math. He also has a B.S. in mechanical engineering. He's going to be talking 
today on solid waste, water, and air program needs, and whether in fact they're going 
to be aceommodated by these funding programs. Charlie is the acting head of the Land 
Quality Division for Iowa, and under his purview is the solid waste, hazardous 
materjl^als, agricultural chemicals, and radiation programs. 

MR. MILLER; I get the job of pointing up the problems, so I'm going to point ' 
up the problems as I see them, from my^point of view, and I'm going to try to explain 
them. Now, I m reacting to the panel on Monday, which talked about air, pesticides, • 
solid waste, wastewater and water. But I see the training problems in these areas . 
are all the same. I'm not going to speak to each one. I might use one or two as an 
example. I think that these problems are (1) recognizing the manpower needs, (2) the 
type of manpower we need, (3) the private sector, and (4) timing, which is a vfery ) 
important thing. ^ / 

Now, recognizing the magnitude of the problem. I don't think that we do recog- 
nize the magnitude of these problems. Per example, we have training courses, we have 
training programs, and we've trained- that vital core of individuals who work for 
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state goveriuaent. But that's not who is affected mostly by these federal programs. 
For example, the Construction Grant .program. In Iowa,' we're spending about $40 
miliiofl- a year in building wastewater treatment facilities. Now, the handful of 
engineers at the state agency who review and comment, and review the design and 
encourage the cities to build these facilities, are not really the ones who have to 
operate them, • 

So I say the magnitude of the problem then is not these 45 or 50 people we 
have, but the eight-liundred-and-some wastewater treatment facilities which are 

•becoming increasingly complex because of the federal legislation. We no longer have 
a lot of 'little lagoons. We're going to package plants. The old guy who used to 
sweep the streets and mow the lawn, and who was 'the street crew guy and then^went out 
arid took samples at the lagoon, is no longer capable of operat;Lng it. So we re talk- 
ing about a whole new classification of people. 

In recognizing the problem, we've got hazardous waste. This is a new. problem 
on the federal scene, and I don't even have any conception of the magnitude and the 
type of problem we're going to run into in hazardous waste. I didn't even know 
there was a hazardous waste problem until we told all these -landfill operators they 
couldn't put anything hazardous in tliem. So now« every week, people call us. up and 
say, "Wliat are we going to do with 900 gallons of toxaplene?" and I don t even know 
what toxaplene is. It's not educating me, educating those people out there to the 
type of product. This is the real thing. . ' ■ 

All right, let's take the solid waste landfcLll operator, Here's a guy who has 
operated out' here for 20 years at this little dump; "^lind do you know what his job 
has been? He sits in the shade on this chair with this little umbrella over his head, 
and you drive in with your car full of trash, and he says, "Over there » buddy, over 
there." Now, wJj' re asking him to run a very sophisticated piece of equipment, a 
bulldozeri and run a landfill, which will cost you ablaut $3,000 an acre by the .time 

'you get the thing- approved and in operation. Arid we're asking this man who has sat 
there for 20 years underneath the shade tree, who's said, "Over there, buddy, ^ to 
operate/this landfill. We've got a real type of problem here. We're talking about 
taki'hg*^ sow's ear and making a silk purse. ' That's what we're talking about, and 
I'm not sure we can do that. j ^' ri 

Let me ask you this. I don't know how many engineers are in the audience. I m 

■ ari; engineer - you went through four or eight years of college, and hov many companies 
or otatd agcnciO£5 gav.e you a half-million-dollar piece of equipment to play with, 
right off? Nobody gives you that kind of responsibility. Well, we're taking this 
guy with eigtit" weeks of not very intensive training, and we're turning over to hiro 
a million-dollar operation, and saying, "Gol 'It's yours." I don't think we're 
coming to grips with the type of prob;Lem. ^ 

I can take that back to water treatment if you want to. We've^ got the guy out 
here wHo ran the lagoon for 20 years, and* we put in a sophisticated package plant, and 
say, "Run your own laboratory, friend. Here's your plant," and he looks at you with 
sad eyes andaayo, "Huh?" He oays, "Wliat are you talking about, man? And if you 
don't run it right, since we've got you on a compliance monitoring program,^ wo re 
going to eome back arid nail you if you don't have your effluent just right. You 
know,, he's not too excitied about that at a $600-a-month salary, and I-don t^ blame 

him. „ 
OK. Now, I want to bring up the next point. This is the private sector. We 
here - we're always concerned about the public employee, right? We've got to worry . 
■about that private sector, too. Now, let me give you just a little example. 

We've got this National Discharge Permit System, and we've issued all these 
permits in Iowa, and we've finally got some certified operators in the municipal 
faeillties, and all the industries are assigned their permits and are happy with 
thera and everything, but starting in January, we're going around and start monitoring 
'these guys. Hero's industry 'over here on the river, arid wo go around and monitor him. 
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and he is in violation, so he gets to go around with us for a while. And' after he 
goes around with us =for a while and we look at his process and everyt^hing, we say! 
"Sir, your problem is you don't know how to run it." And he goes. "That's rieht I 
aon't.know how to run it." "Now, what you need to do," we say to'hll: "is take ^oJr • 
man and train him in this facility to do this." . .» ^^^^ V^^^ 

Now, you know, his factory is in this town, and there's a guy over here that's 
...running a municipal treatment plant that's been through all the EPA and state train- 
ing, and^he isn t making very much money, and he isn't getting into trouble with us 
Jonf^n he's got going. Well, it doesn't take this industrial man very 

long to realize it might be cheaper to hire that, guy than to train his own. So, all 
of^a sudden, we lost another operator out of the public sector, and he goes into the 
private sector.. So, that is a very big problem, and we'r-e going to have more.and 
trol program " ^° hazardous waste and we increase this water pollution con- 

nK:I^^^^''^^??^^^ ^^""'^ timing. I think timing in this trainings business is • 
absolutely critical. Now, I'm going to give you an example here, and this was 
. brought home to me Monday. We have to certify and train pesticide applicators. Okay, 
we hava two categories: general use and restricted pesticides operators. We have to 

^ ^^^""^ "^"ly of '76. What's a restricted-use 

„ pesticide? 1 don t ktiow. But we have a restricted-use pesticide, and we're going to 
have to have people trained and certified to apply it. Now, are we talking about the. 
Vo^ ri'n °J P^i^^<=^ applicators, like Orkin. and so on? Or, are we talking about 
lJ-d,610 farmers, individually owned farms in Iowa? 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, do you realize the difference in magnitude of 1.000 
private applicators to 132,000 farmers? There's a little difference in the area of 
training that we're going to have to apply, and we're going to have to go to the 
state legislature and say, "We need a little money to put on a training program." 
t5?^ t« ^^y> How big is that training program?" "Well, we don't know. 

It 8 liable to be anywhere from 1,000 people to 132,610." And I'm afraid, gentlemen, 
that they re going to look at us with a littlebit of doubt as to whether we know 
what we're ^alfeing about. And. the answet is, wdvd^n' t. 

■"■/^"^ ^^■^^ ^ little bit about state legislatures anyway. We operate on a 
biannual budget, every two ytjara. We're going in right now for our next two-year 
Jjudget. And these guys-^you think you've got trouble getting federal legislation— 
these- guys like to have us come before them a couple of times, so that they're sure 
we know what we're talking about; but no, we've got to come in ev6ry two yeats with 
a crash program, and that makes it a little difficult. Anc} again they look at us, 
and they don t argue the need of the program, but they look out there and say, "We 
ha<d a dry August, and our corn crop's dead.!' And, .boy, it's hard to fight that. 
YOU know, logic doesn't really fit. ' ' • 

- So I want to sum it up saying, that what we've got to look at in training is 
recognizing t4ie magnitude of the problem, the typ,e of the problem we're dealing with, 
the private oeetor, and timing,' and t think the federal government should take the 
lead in thio. 

< ■ 

MR. BECK: You certainly hit some of tho^key issues right on "the head. Our . 
next speaker is Charlie Fromraer. He's a career employee with the New York State 
Department of Conservation and Environmental Protection. He's been in the Conserva- 
tion Department long before it became the overall organization. In 1968, he took 
over reaponsibility as Superintendent of the Bureau of Forestry and Insects and 
Disease Control. • > 

One of the things that lie aays on hio biographical -statement - one of his chief 
responsibilities in that position - was to take care of the gypsy moth, and I think 
that I might just digress for a second to tell you a little bit about the gypsy moth, 
for y<^u people who aren't from the East Coast. The "gypsy moth has been something 
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that's teen plaguing two states, mainly New York and Connecticut, for the l^st two 
years. It manages to take away our* Fall, because it defoliates all of our trees, and 
it/s probably one of the most emotional issues that we We had to deal with in the 
environmental area for some time. 

I'm kind of an optimist, and I think it's been a good pifogram. I used to be 
director of air pollution when we had a* big sypsy tnoth problem several years ago, and. 
the gypsy moth problem really solved my open burning problem of leaves in the fall. 
I was kind of sorry that Charlie and my director of pesticides ended up killing all 
of those gypsy moths, because the open burning problem came back. 

At any rate - maybe they'll come back sometime in the future - Charlie is 
presently, and. has been since 1970, head of the pesticide program for the State of 
New York, and he's had a very progressive program there. One of the things that yie 
thought was important in terms of just redefining our needs was to highlight in a 
little bit greater detail some of the problems with the pesticide law, because we see 
•that as a major manpower training problem we're going to be facing in the environ- 
mental area, ^ 

MR. FROMMER: Thank you, Chris. One of the things that Chris did not add to that 
- remark about the gypsy moth program-- he did mention that it was a very highly emo- 
tional issue in the Northeast— was that when I started working in the pesticide unit, 
before it became a bureau, I began getting a pretty good feeling for what I was get- 
ting myself into. Evet^one that I talked to said, "If you take that job, you're 
crazy." Wen the Commissioner finally came to me And said, "Would you take that 
job?" I said, "Does the gypsy moth.Jprogram go along with it?" He said, "No." I said, 
"I'll take it." , i 

I "would like to delve a little bit deeper into the pesticide program as it 
relates to manpower training. Pesticides is a very new program; I think most of you 
here probably do not have a realization of what the states are getting into and the 
numbers of people that must be, dealt with. 

I think Charlie Miller, in the last presentation, made reference to it and the 
numbers that he's quoting might not be that far off — 132,610, was it, Charlie? 
' ■» 

MR. MILLER: That's right. ' 

MR. FROMMER: That might not be such an out-of-the-ballpark figure. In New 
York, as Charlie mentioned, we will be certifying two different groups of pesticide 
applicators, commercial and private. These group breakdowns are based on federal 
legislation. The first group is the commercial pesticide applicators. These are the 
exterminators, the tree-sprayers, the nurserymen, the people who, as a rule of thumb, 
apply a pesticide for hire on someone else's property. We, in turn, are saying that 
anyone in a Gupervisory position within these groups must be certified. We, at the 
preoent time, have a business registration program, whereby companies register with 
UG ao pesticide applicators, and, at the present time, we register nearly 5,000 
businecses. We feel that there will be an average of two people certified per 
company^ which means we will have to certify 10,000 commercial applicators in the 
State of New York. 

To make matters worse, these commercial applicators are broken dovm into ten 
separate categories because there is such a wide range of pesticide applications, and 
such differences between a person doing say structural pest control work and another 
man doing aerial application work. For training and examination purposes they must 
be broken down into separate gjitegorlea, and we feel in New York that even the current 
breakdown isn't sufficient. We have developed over 20 subcategories which further 
break down the initial ten categories. 

In th(a private application field, x^e are. now basing our estimates on- the 
Restricted Pesticide Law that we have in New York State at the present time. Federal 



law says that any private applicator or farmer who Is applying a restricted pesti- 
cide must be certified. We are assuming--and this might be a wild assumption— that 
the federal restricted-pesticide list, when it is promulgated in 1976, will approx- 
imate the one that we have been working with in New /forjfi-^ince 1971, Based on this, 
we feel that all of the farmery in New York State, M±h. the exception of the dairy 
farmers, will have to be certified, because, they wiM in one way or another be using 
a restricted pesticide, / 

This means that somewhere in the vicinity of ^25^000 farmers are going to have 
to be certified in the State of New York. If the federal restricted-pesticide list 
^ is longer than we expect and contains any pesticides that are used by dairy farmers, 
then we can add another 25-or-30, 000 farmers to' that list / bringing it up to about 
55,000. 

The figures are overwhelming. Where do you start with a program of this type? 
We have made arrangements in New YorK with the State Cooperative Extension Director 
for him and his staff to handle all of the training aspects '"of 'the program with the 
exception of the City of New York, We expect the City Health Department to handle 
".training there. Cooperative Extension will handle the training aspects, and the 
Department of Environmental Conservation Will handle all of the regulatory aspects. 

We are treating this program as probably the finest opportunity t^hat we have 
ever had in the past, and probably will ever have in the future - at^ least in the^ 
foreseeable future - to ttain. Training, we feel, is the foundation of the whole 
program. Certification is a piece of paper that is issued to* a person saying that he 
has successfully passed an examination. By itself, it is nothing more than a piece 
of paper. It's what went into getting that piece of paper that really counts. On 
top of that, a point that I think has been missed completely by those who have spoken 
to you in regard to pesticides, is not so much what went into getting the piece of 
paper, but what is going to have to go into keeping that piece of < paper. We ar:e 
planning an annual training session *being offered to all of these certified applica- 
tors. In addition, we plan to recertify all of the commercial applicators once every 
five years, and all of the private applicators once every six years. This will be 
another certification program all pver agaiia. ' 

As you heard, I think on Monday, the. hopW-for plan is 40 hours of training for 
the commercial applicators, eight hours of training for the private applicators. 
This is being presented to us as a goal on one hand, and on the other hand, we are 
being told that training funds are running out, but everything must be completed by 
lOctober of 197,6. Here we sit as states, starting from scratch, and stuck in the 
middle between what we feel are unrealistic goals in a very short time span on one 
hand, and a lack of the tools to do the job on the other. 

Presently, we have a CETA plan drawn up in the sum of $100,000 to train those 
whom we consider to be the tmtrainables, those people who cannot, for one reason or 
another, pass the examination. There are those people who tighten up at the thought 
of an examination and could not pass one if their, lives depended on it. There ^ire 
also those others in New York who have a language barrier based on an ethnic back- 
ground or lack of education. The $100,000, if approved, will be used to train these 
people. 

In addition, we will be charging fees to try to offset our costs, but believe 
me, it is extremely difficult to go to a farmer and say that he has, to pay a fee to 
take a training course so that he can take an examination to do something that he has 
been successfully doing for the last 20 years* It is very, very difficult to convince 
these people that this is a progtam that is in their best i^iterests, and for which 
they should pay a fee. . " 

^ But considering the fact that we have a Bob Knox in the regional training office 
here in New York, whom we have a considerable amount of faith in, and a Dan Campbell 
in our own office, who is a real training pro, we feel that we will be able to get 
through this one way or another. As George Pratt said, V'lf we are handed a lemon, use 
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it to make lemonade." It is extremely difficult, however, to make that lemonade 
with your hands ti^d behind your back. I think that if we had our*hands untied apd 
some of these constraints taken off^ we would make all the lemonade people would need. 

MR. BECK; You know our next spealcer. I've heard an awful lot about him in my 
career as Environmental '^Commissioner, but I really didn't know, quite how impressive 
a career this gentleman has had* Bob Lounsberry has teen for the last several years 
Secretary of the Department of Agriculture for Iowa. Of course. In Iowa you have to 
run for reelection, and he put together - at least his organization put together - a 
little profile of this gentleman. . 

It starts off a few years ago when he was back in high-school and college, when 
he was a scholar. He had many varsity letters; he was Who's Who in America; he went 
from college into the*^ Army — in the Air Force, and he won many distinguished awards 
there - the Distinguished Flying Cross, the Air Medal, the Four-Leaf Cluster. He 
went on to be -a farmer for many years, and while" he was farming, he just didn't do 
that — he was a member of about 60 different organizations where he played an active 
role, public service, in part. He was in everything; from the PTA to the Story County 
Pork Producing Association. In November of '72, he took over responsibilities as 
Secretary for the Department of Agriculture. Any of us who have known how much that 
organization has progressed in the last few years know it's to a great extent because 
of this gentleman, ai^d he's done an awful lot to reorganize that Department, But, I 
think the most outstanding' achievement that he's been able to do in all of his career 
Is as a Republican in this last election to get reelected. Bob Lounsberry. 

MR. LOUNSBERRY: Thank you very much, Chris. Ladies and gentlemen,^ after 
hearing the two Charlies precede me, I was reminded of a story about the son who came 
down to his mother' s breakfast table and said, ""I'm not going to school today." She 
looked at him and said, ""Just what brings this on, son?" He said,. "The kids don't 
like mQ, the teachers don't like me, the superintendent's trying to transfer me^, the 
bus drivers hate me, the school board's trying to get me to drop out# Even the 
-scCistodians have it in for me. Naw, I'm not going to school today." She aal4, '*Son, 
M;his is ridiculous. You're healthy, you've got a lot to learn, you have some tilling to 
offer others, you're a leader. Besides that, you'i:e 45 years old and the princip^." 

1 would like to make just a few general remarks to this title that we were 
assigned, "State Reactions to Federal Program Strategies." I think all of you are 
aware that in nearly, every state in the Union, the Department of Agriculture has 
numerous cooperative relationships with federal agencies, particularly with USDA, 
FDA, and EPA. Because, you know, in nearly every state, regulatory duties have • 
become greater and greater arid greater with the passing of time; and in our state, 
since the Department of Agriculture wag created as a separate division of government 
a little over 51 years ago, we have mushroomed to 27 different separate divisions, 
which I've attempted to group under three major categories providing a little better 
opportunity to keep up on things by having an administrative assistant in charge. 

Our five big regulatory divisions embody a number of inspectors operating out 
of their bwn territory in the State. Associated with these controlling functions 
is an extensive chemical laboratory which runs analyaes on samples of products more 
or less on a monitoring basis until it approaches the action level. And, like most 
other states, we have been concerned since the passage of the Environmental Pesticide 
•Control Act in October 1972, ffrst to get legislation in our own state, giving the 
authority, and in this case the authority was granted through legislation in the 
last General Assembly to the Department of Agriculture for implementing the Federal 
Environmental Pesticide Control' Act. 

I v^as assigned to talk mostly about CETA. because we've been encouraged through 
our Region VII to seek CETA funds for training programs. I want to make these few 
observations about the CETA program. You know, we spent a considerable amount of 
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time earlier this summer attempting to pry loose some CETA funds to take care of at 
least part of the training resource and demand. MDTA funds and others have been Incor 
porated into the CETA program, so we were, turning to CETA, Titles I, II, and not very 
probably, III. But, of course, I, II, and III have potential there* 

First of 'all, the limitations of the CETA program. CETA doesn^t meet all the 
direct state environmental agency's needs. That's the understatement of the year. " 
CETA's pritne sponsors won't automatically, or even after serious effort, provide 
funds for environmental needs* CETA provides only services and programs for the 
CETA-eligible persons. These are limitations. There are about nine that I jotted 
down here. A larg6 amount of CETA funds was effectively precommitted to programs, 
agencies,^ and contractors that have received funds through programs for which CETA Is 
a successor leglslatlqn. ' 

Membership on the state CETA council basically only Includes persons who repre- 
sent the traditionally labor-funded community, and therefore only primarily considers 
plans and proposals of this particular group. Environmental agencies are not members 
of this group. CETA was designed for relatively good economic times, and obviously, 
the current unemployment rate does not represent good economic times or conditions. 
You have to be willing to commit a significant amount df time and effort to plan and 
make the contacts necessary to geit some of the CETA funds* The Department of Labor 
and the -state CETA staff generally view environmental agency needs as lovx priority, 
i£ they have any serious interest in them at all. 

There, is no one way to get and use CETA funds, and I'm sure we're all awaror-of* 
this. CETA funds are gotten state by state and program by program, and certainly 
you have to develop your own strategy, and it's obvious that you have to pursue 'the ^ 
political route to even get any consideration* We haven't been able. to pursue the 
right route yet, but having come downohere and talking to some of these other fellows 
and seeing where some of them - like Connecticut - have been successful, I'm going 
back with a netir vigor and try to get a bigger club and go to the right person, I 
guess* V 

^ I would like to say, though, that of the benefits, I have three here* It can pay 
tor public jobs in the environmental fieW, using Titles I, II, or III. Funds can 
provide training and employment at entry level for public jobs, an4 because CETA 
decisions for funding and programs are made at the state and local levels, in the 
long' run, a more direct^ relationship can be established at the state level, and hope- 
ftiliy future funding could be more uniform than it was when y;ou had to deal with only 
the federal agency* - ' . • 

Now, I \hink my time is about u^, but I would like to say in conclusion that I 
feel, in our state at least, federal-state relations have been for the most part 
good. The only handicap that I see in pur state is the fact that nearly all of my 
predecessors shied completely away from anything that looked like it was federal. . ' 
They've been extremely conservative people, and it's been a little difficult to open 
up communications^ lines in somb areas. We do appreciate the cooperation we've' 
received and certainly Intend to reciprocate. Many of the problems we've experienced 
have not necessarily been the' result of federal people* 

The immediate past and current federal administration seems determined to shift 
more and more of the existing programs to the state shoulder, "and certainly this 
approach can be a good approach, because the states do have individually geographical, 
sociological, and economic problems, -and can. respond more meaningfully to the regional 
approach as opposed to the monolithic, national policy. 

I realize that if Iowa or any other state Is going to share in the authority, 
we must also share in the funding. To be consistent, though, I do think that this 
thqught ought to also, be endorsed by the federal government. And if EPA' Q going to 
have a hand in the game and make it a rule, so to speak, make it a rule that they've 
got to play the game, you know. For example, if they are going to have a hand in the 
game — and they certainly dp — then I think that they should lean heavily toward, at 
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least, a proportionate share of the funding for the programs. 

MR. BECK: Today now, we've heard three ^people speak. The first two talked in 
sununarizing, essentially, the needs that we have in the environmental program. Bob, 
of course, just addressed the relationship of CETA to solving some of those needs. 
Our next speaker is going to talk a little bit about how direct funding has in the 
past - or direct training has in the past - served some of our needs, and we'll talk , 
about what the likelihood of that direct funding solving some of those needs will 
in the future. - 

Bill Bunner is a graduate of Ohio State University, with a B.S. in Biology 
Education and a Masters in General Special Education. Bill presently is with the % 
Ohio State Environmental Protection Agency heading up their Manpower, Training and \; 
Library Services. 

MR. BUNNER: I would like to take ten minutes to respond, to the information that 
was presented on the subject of direct training. One of the things that I have 
noticed in particular are the differences between the various states. It is £i^so-' 
lutely amazing how each state perceives USEPA differently. You talk to one statp and 
they don'fc have much regard for USEPA, and you talk to another state and they Gay\ 
they're the greatest. ^, 

I also notice a striking difference in each state's capability of developing 
their own resources. For the past two years, the Manpower Development Branch of 
Region V has been telling up that their strategy is for each state to develop its own 
training capability. Ohio has worked along these lines, and we have had excellent 
support, not only from the Region V Manpower Development Branch, but also from 
Research Triangle Park, Taft Center, Ridge Road, pesticides offices, radioactivity 
offices, the N.E.R.C. in New Jersey for spills, and any other office w've contacted 
to help UG develop training icapabilities. 

" "We've had excellent cooperation, and our approach in Ohio has been to assess 
the. training needs, implement traljfiing that is actually needed, and to evaluate the 
results.^ Since we have a ^consolidated agency ,for air, water and solid waste, we havo^ 
been able to work, ill all three of these areas^ and we learned immediately that -you don 
work with .each categorical area in the same way. ' 

Air - we have local air agencies in Ohio to which we delegate authority. 
. Water/Wastewater - there's not much of o union o£ the people there. In so far 
as training is concerned, you have to work with almost every municipality and every 
county separately. ' " 

Solid Waste Disposal - in almost entirely in the hands of pjrivate concerns, so 
you hav|> to work with people in a different manner in terms of the training that is 

needed. > t t. 

Once we have assessed the training needs in these three different areas, both 
inside the state agency and out, then we begin to identify the resources that are 
available and to prioritise them. .You can use regular university courses to a 
certain extent, but certainly not on a statewide basis. 

• We have regularly sent people to USEPA courses; wo have .oynthcsiaed our own 
courses with our training staff; we have had USEPA bring courses into Ohio, x^hieh we 
very studiously watched and then attempted to replicate ourselves,, and we We asked 
universities to do the same thing. ^ • 

I would like to point out the fact that the different states do not have the 
same capabilities* Some states have consolidated environmental agencies, and others 
may have air in one separate agency, water in another, and so forth, and the ability 
of the various states to develop their own training capabilities is not really very 
far along; we're in an embryonic stage* 

There are four points that I want to make that relate to principles of manage- 
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• Consistency - I t^iink USEPA shoul(^ decide on training policies for a 
reasonable period of time, and then stick to tKtose training pplicies. An example 
would be fee waivers. At first you have' them, then you don't, and then you do again. 
Course ^locations are the same, either you're going to bring them out to the states, - 
or you're not going to bring them out to the states. If USEPA is going to go with 
self-instructional material^, that's fihej^^^ut I would like. to see them stick "to one 
pjolicy along these lines. . ^ . 

2. Communications - I think the states should,* at this point, demand to-be 
heard with regard to the fact that tliey have a need for. developing capability in 
direct training assistance. • ci/ 

' 3* Basic Dev elopment Support - I have a defininte feeling that the planned 
technical assistance mentioned this morning, '*to go to the states and help them 
develop their own capability," sounded good; but 'I anL relatively certain that there 
. is a serioiis lack in terms of USEPA staff and funds needed to really help &e states 
develop this capability. 

In management terms, the growth and development of your workers is^ a continuous 
ongoing thing. You don't say "We've got. them all traiQed. .Our sta.ff is all set so 
we can slack off." No, we're developing thousands of^new toxic wastes and pesticides 
and the residues have to be handled, and dealt with; .so the n^ds go on and continue 
increasing, but the training, support^ from USEPA is definitely receding. / 

_ Responsi bility for Initial -Development of Training - Slnqe USEPA is in the 

business of doing research and enforcing environmental laws, they aje really the only 
entity that's in a position to effectively develop the new training courses that are 
required to meet new needs. ' ' , 

The universities simply are not ^ in the "swim of things" as far as really being 
able to stay current. Only an Operating agency can effectively keep abreast of field 
operations and related training. ^ , , \ 

^ When we demonstrate to the people in our states, the fact that we're lacking 
training, that we don't always know what to-do, ije ate also iemonstrating poor manage 
ment. If we have a spill, for example, and we rush out and discover that it is 
Radioactive. material, we may hoye to say that we don' t know what to^do with it, that' 
we ljaven*fe been, trained sufficiently. At that point we can be accused of being poor 
managers also, - because we are not adequately trained. 

.MR. BECK: In introducing our next speaker, it reminds me of the apostle story 
of the fellow who always complained about having no shoes until he met a inan who had 
no feet. Sometimes, I. think I take a lot of cr;ap, but herd's a guy who takes 1.1 ' 
billion gallons of it a da;^. He operates 14 tre'atment plants, five, sludge vessels, 
"80 sanitary and storm water pumping stations, 68 miles of intercepter sewers, and 
300 combined sewer overflow- regulators. He's been with the City of New .York for 13, 
years, and is presently in charge of that very, .very awesome responsibility. Ed ' 
Wagner is going to be talking to us about the potential uses of vocational education 
in solving some of our problemig. ' 

MR. WAGNER: Good morning. I feel- it's a special privilege to speak at this ' 
Gonferencer because, as one of^the fei^ operators here, I'm pleased to be able to -give 
my reactions to federal program strategies since I'm on the ultimate receiving end' 
of both the manpower strategies arid the pollution control strategies. "There seems to 
be a contradiction between the two. ^ ■ . 

Pollution control strategies have been determined by the legislation of recent 
years, and EPA has been charged with implementing this legislation within very s^ort 
periods of time. The Water Pollution Control Act Amen(^ment.s of 1972, for example, 
spell out an extremely difficult objective to be achieved by 1977, and through a 
construction grant program providing 90 percent fecierar money, has compressed a 
generation of constr;ucti6n into a. f ew short years,^^ Three billion dollars a year of 



categorical federal money, and we in New York are trying to get that increased to 
the full authorized amount, is being .funneled through a centralized program to 
achieve uniform nationwide standards providing little flexibility for local dondi- 
t'ions,' 

And yet we've heard here that manpower strategies are to be decentralized, and' 
that federal money is no longer available specif iqally for .federally mandated pro- 
grams. It's all in the revenue- sharing pot, and we must compete with local priorities 
for human development needs. .We* hear that states and localities are responsible for 
education. We've heard that Nthe 104 programs, the only ones that have had a signifi- 
cant, impact on water pollution control — in New York anyway— ^are to be phased out. We. 
are advised that in order not to become old dogs, new. tricks are to be learned to be 
played with local and state planning and educational councils, to convince the - 
entrenched groups to divert money from established programs into developing manpower 
to achieve the federal pollution control program. • ^ 

I have been asked to give special attention in my comments to how vocational 
educational funds can be used for manpower development for^ enviroruaental needs. It 
appears that these funds have the most potential to provide upgrading training, which 
appears to be by overwhelming concensus here the greatest ne^d. , 

EPA's own figures show that five-sixths'" of the totn . training need is for 
> upgrading. New York City's experience is the same. ^Right now, I have 1,100 employ- 
ees, and each could be said to be responsible for a million-dollars-worth of plant. 
In the next* few years, I'll have to operate facilities with triple the present value, 
more sopliisticated equipment, and under stricter demands for operation and maintenance 
Some new employees will come, but few can be without some. skills. Tjiere just isn't 
enough time, and it will be the present operators and supervisors who will determine 
whether the improved facilities will be operated to their design potential. These 
employees cannot providg the federally mandated requirements unless they are given the 
needed training and support. 

^ After direct assistance from EPA ends, it seems to me that, of ^ the alternate 
resources presented, vocational education programs seem to have the most f>romise. 
Present wqrkers are not disadvantaged; they're not unemployed or underemployed; and . 
vocational education support is not limited to those groups. ' 

Secondary vocational schools and community colleges provide a broad range oi 
levels to fit the particular groups witTiin an organization needing training. Instruc- 
tors are available, althgugh in py .experience operators . trained to teach are far 
superior than teachers trained to operate. ' y ^ ' 

The facilities available are widespread throughput the state and more and ^ore 
are* freed up with the declining school enrollment. Support educational programs and 
facilities are readily available ajid of ten basic curricula, stTch as for mathematics, 
may be adapted easily. Evening 'instruction, when the schools are less, used, fit4 ii^ <. 
well with training emplpyed operators. ' 

Vocational education funds can also be used for training or preparing new 
entries through cboperative and work-study programs, allowing possible direct entry 
after graduation ffom speciial high-school or community college' programs* 

However, the question is can the present vocational "Education resources meet 
the need for environmental training? It appears to me that there just aren't enough 
funds, at least not enough federal funds. We've learned that under Part B, fol: Basic 
Grants, $420 millibn is provided for an extremely broad range/df programs. If we use 
that figure of . one percent of facility cost to be provided for training, one percent 
of three billion, or thirty million, would amount" to more than seven percdnt, and 
that's fpr/ wastewater treatment plant operatdTs alone. 
V * But we've also heard that the federal share of vocational education programs 

is to be only about one-sixth or one-fifth of the total, and will the states and 
localities furnish the rest? , 
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Another problem with using this route is the long 'l^ad time required to develoo 
""^^ °^ built-in school-year cycle in academic planning. Needed 
flexibility may be impossible because of low limits pn class size, and educator^ who 
thxnk in terms of semesters may^ have trouble coping with short course formats. For 
upgrading, it has been seen that tlie most immediate, widespread, and substantial 
overall impact is achieved through specialized short courses training large. numbers. 
Another concern of mine $s that the control of the program may be lost since the ' 
ihstructors work for the school or college and not the environmental agency. 

Certainly, vocational programs do not answer the need for training profes- 
sionals and; cannot substitute for the highly Specialized and direct, training now 
provided by EPA. Some have found that the most effective route to obtain vocational 
education funds is a direct approach to idHividual colleges and' school boards which 
are looking for business. But while effective in the long run,- this method" precludes 
proper attention to environmental needs by those who do the planning and set the 
prxorxties. On the balance, therefore, vocational education, while Unable to provide 
the scope, depth and flexibility now possible with direct EPA training 'programs, /may 
be all there will be in the future to upgrade employeels^in the existing systems. 
Having learned the new tricks, we'll also have to live wfth the scraps. 

MR. BECK: All right, we've finished the two major sections of our presentation 
5™*^' ^""^ first, of course, was the need. The secohd was then summarizing what . 
CETA, voc ed and direct training .seems to be doihg to fulfill those needs. • 
^ I think the last question to be answered, and the last thing that we need to 
dxscuss before we open up for the. group's reaction, is: Where do we go from here? 
John Wrxght has that assignment. Of course, you've all met John. He's been before 
youjseveral times in the sessions already. He's a native Hoosier. He has a 
Bachelor's in Civil Engineering. He has a Master's in Civil Engineering from the 
University of Indiana. He is presently, and has been since 1965, the State Water 
Pollution Control Administrator for New Mexico. He' s_ been very active in EPA on . 
technical advisory groups in the wastewater area, and he has been a very, strong influ- 
ence in trying to direct EPA into . assuring that the necessary support and resources " 
are forthcoming so t;hat the states can fulfill their mandates. John? 

MR. WRIGHT: Where do we go from here? I think we understand that this is an 
Environi|e^t^l Manpower Planning Conference, and I take that to mean that we are here 
to Gonsidek \the various alternatives Available to meet the environmental manpower 
needs of thilfe nation in the jshprt-run and the near future. 

We are not here -tp solve the economic problems of the world, to' direct the 
-directi&n of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, or to solve the poverty : 
problem. We must, of. course, consider these and other influences . when we make any 
decisions on what path to take. 

^ We ve been here for two days, listening to success stories and complaints. 
We ve heatd from 24 federal employees from EPA, the Department of Labor, and HEW on 
what laws and what programs could be usi^d to effectively control environmental 
manpower problemS^ We have heard froitf 22 state and local employees and four contrac-. 
tor-types— for lack of a better definition—awesome success stories, and their experi- 
ence in the efforts necessary tp make these programs^ work to cover the needs ojf their 
particular areas. We know that some iti^portant programs are being considered to be 
phased out, and th^t spme new ideas are on -the horizon. 

Management decisions of 0MB and others have been criticized, and they've befen 
discussed in the realfty of the political scene. I've heard that there are some 384 
sources of federal funds that could be impacted upon the environmental manpower needs. 
Sounds' like a helluva mish-mash to figure out where to go from here, but I'll give it 
a try. ^ . . 



We'll discuss these points that I've heard from what I think arq least important 
:to what think most important. ^ . _ ; . 

One , Would EPA please publish a ^ist of conferees who were here at this meting? 
Include their names, their addresses, tHefr titles, their agen'cy affiliation and th^ir 
responsibility and make that list available to every participant. ' 

•^Dwo. EPA Regional Manpower Development Officers should research those 384 sources 
of funds and give EPA line administrators, state administrators, and local environmental 
admitKtst.rators and labor agents a realistic probability oi success of •obtainfing. funding 
for various programs. • ^ . *: 

Three .; The Environmental Protection i^^gjBncy Water Strategy Paper, i^age 45, covers* 
many points that have been discussed at this meeting. It is the EPA strategy to help 
state and local agencies to alssess the needs, and' EPA' s resf)ons^bility to ^compile the" 
nationwide needs, fund state training t)rograms,' and carry forward with construction of 
state training facilities, under 109(b). ' ^ 

Joe Bahnick has done the Water Quality Manpower Inventory^ ^ Now, Schueneman, 
Whitterriore, McElwee, Warrexx - please get on with it. Give us tha air, pesticide, solid 
waste,, and water supply manpower needs of the nation, and don't complain about the 
crygtal ball not being perfect. Use. your judgment and at least put on the^line how 
much manpower is needed— to figure out how much manpower is needa^! 

Four . Continue the EPA direct training programs that are operable and maintain 
efforts to hold 0MB back on the phase-down of efforts in this area. 

1 Five . EPA must reevaluate the phase-out of the graduate fellowship program. I 
daresay many in this room would raise their hands if asked if they got a Public Health 
Service Fellowship to attend graduate school.' How many here have received fellowships 
from either PHS or EPA for graduate school training? The coming of the Fedpr^l Drink-- * 
ing Water Standards will increase the demand for combat-ready environmejcitaL* managers 
and envirohitiental operating personnel who can't afford "to drop this prog;ram. ^ \ ' 

Six . Robert G. Ryan, EPA Office of Legislation, must work diligently to repre- 
sent the needs of EPA' line admini3trators, state administrators, construction, eufprcer 
ment and service programs and their interface with educational atid training institutions 
of this nation, in order to continue to be able to answer Congressional inquiries, and 
tie an effective lobbyist for the environmental movement. Jean Schueneman and Joe 
Bahnick, et cetera, should be close to the Office of' Legislation in order -that realis- 
tic testimony can be based on experience arid judgment from yeaij^ of fighting the battle 
of environmental pollution, on up the ladder of EPA activities. 

Seven . We've heard legitimate criticism of QMB decisions to require tuition pay-' 
ments for direct training -and later decisions to waiver those requirements^ *and the 
effect that these management decisions had on interfaciicig with state budget? cycles — - 
the ping-pong problem. EPA personnel must enter the Washingtoni scene as f^ll-fledged 
bureaucrats and make sure that upper managemetit deci^ona are based on knowledge and 
understanding of the consequence of those decisions. 

Eight." A request that EPA muster all the mpxie- available to assure that any in-, 
ter governmental memorandums of agreement with the, Department of Labor include the 
environmental programs of this nation— -that's. ^tate. Federal, orv local*— ^a^ priority, 
programs for the use of manpower funds, because of the soeial good of setting such 
a priority and the potential" reality of environmental jobs bping^ available. This is 
a marriage license of John Ropes' proposeH marriage between EPA and ,DOL. 

Nine . Now, for the rest of us.'' We must all understand that manpower, ready to 
ab a job, is not a two-week course, not a short-^.time, sometime thing. We've Igot to. 
include that consideration. Development of manpower is a continuing effort and mu^st 
interface into all phases of , our planning efforts. 
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Ten , ' In the short riin, CETA seems to be the big money program. Let us realize 
that the Department of Labor, the Governor's Comprehensive Manpower Planning Council 
have the ball. Environmental types had better^learn damned fast how to say, "Yes, 
suh, boss. ^ When,' where and how much?" So, realistically, the human resource people 
want to provide emplojnment to the unemployed and put people to work, and the environ- 
mentalist types have jobs and a job to be done, but we must learn, to compromise and 
learn new tricks and hustle the banker. \ ■ ' 

• c Eleven . What can be done with CETA*? If it is a comprehensive employment aiid 
training act, .then it's got' to be comprehensive and train, and it should effectively 
cover upgrade training for training's sake. It should address the goal of improved 
skills for a better, more productive labor force.- Upgraded employees, in many cases, 
leave vacancies for entry-level persons of the unemployed classes. When we l^eave 
this Conference, you should hustle your state Comprehensive Manpower Planning Councils 
and governors for short-run solutions, and we should seriously consider the bandwagon 
approach tD CETA, and maybe request our Congressional delegation, when the upcoming 
amendments for CETA are considered, that environmental manpower be a priority item 
directly considered in the Act, and that, upgrade training certainly have an equal 
stature with entry-leVel training. 

Twelve. An additional resource to be considered over the long haul - two to 
five years - is vocational educational training. We must seriously consider the 
vocatJ.onal educational training as a reasonable, permanent place for technical and 
operational manpower development. 

Thirteen . Ve have heard the comment sfeveral times - don't settle for the 
crumbs of federal agencies - made by the speakers at this meeting. I hope that no 
one leaves this Conference and falls into the lethargy of our respective jobs. We 
must realize that the public is relying upon a prof essional environmental employee to 
present environmental problems to public decision-making bodies in the administrative 
arm of government. ^-Please carry your individual manpower needs to your governor, 
state legislature and Congressman/ Make reasonable proposals to meet your needs, 
and then hustle the political scene with all theomoxie you can muster. . 

Finally, joint action. Fred Bolton and Richard Bruner, as well as, others, have * 
alerted this Conference with the real possibility of accelerated public works funds 
and/pr increased service job funds under Title II of CETA, if the unemplojrment condi- 
tions in the country continue. We should decide on a contingency for any task forci^s 
of enviroiffilental or labt)r types to look at the possibility of this action and what 
action needs to be taken. 

Now, I'd like to read a prepared statement, and let the record show that it 
indicates the essence of this Conference: It is time for environmental management 
agencies at the state and local levels. to break down the technical barrier built up 
as a result of the holier-than-thou attitude that has precluded the engaging in the 
management, planning and political activities necessary to utilize hliman resource 
development programs for environmental manpower training. And it is time for the 
human resource and development agencies at all levels of government to. realize that 
environmental protection programs are vitally &iportant to our nation, and provide a 
Significant number of public service employmetjt opportunities, or get off your high 
horses and get on with it, boys. 

MR. BECK: 1 think it's appropriate that I just tell you. a little bit about what 
I did to this panel yesterday* Most of them had prepared texts that they were going 
to give to this session - long before they came to it. Obviously, ^because of their 
staffs^ of course, that ' s an easier way to deal with a program like this. 

And when we got together yesterday morning, they said, you know, we really 
should try to do something a little bit more meaningful, something better for the 
group; -and frankly, I think that John Wright's point that he spent *a great deal of ^ 
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time cJh yesterday afternoon, yesterday evening, certainly indicates that this group 
put some time into making at least the conclusion of this presentation very meaning- 
ful. ' I*m happy to be the moderator for the panel. We'd like to hear your reactions 
now. . ' 

\ ' We're riot here really to answer questions* We're all state employees. We're 

at the receiving end of many of the mandates, as you are, and I'd like to hear from 
people present, in 30 seconds or 60 seconds, statements - just reactions that they. 

have which, in part, I'd like to communicate to Russ* Train. 

• ■ ■ ■ - • 

MR. SHEEHAN: My.name is Kevin Sheehan, and I'm with the^ New York City EPA. 
What I'd like to say will be in the form of a comment, but there are implied several 
-questions, so any response from any of your"* gentlemen will be welcome. 

One of my jobs is to implement CETA in New York City's EPA, and as such, I can 
w^ar two hats. One - I have to find out how the CETA legislation is really helpful 
ari4 , useful to the prof essionals In my agency who have environmental concerns. The 
second hat I have to wear is to find out how the legislation and the social implica- 
tions of that legislation can be carried out also in my agency. 

Now, when I talk to the pros and the engineers and the managers and try to 
analyze their needs, you know, rightfully or whatever, their needs as expressed to me 
are often couched ip terms that they need very skilled labor to do the job that, they 
are mandated to do, and they need training for the labor that they already have. ^ 

And when I, look at what that skilled labor means,- it really . isn't covered by 
the CETA legislation, . ais you know, and so . I either can decide to employ an individual 
• by using part CETA funds and part city funds and getting a highly skilled individual. 

That kind of bothers me when I wear my othet hat because then I know that if I 
do employ, through the CETA program, a disadvantaged "individual, I have to end up 
diverting him from what are strictly environmental concerns, and he gets placed 
perhaps in a clerical-type supportive position, or in a position that is not rccog- 
nizeable at all as an environmental-type job; and the interest, by the way^ that 
could be r6ally planted in an individual from the disadvantaged labor pool-- the 
interest in an environmental career, the interest in (perhaps after a little experi- 
ence) of going on to vocational and adul^t education training and upgrading his own 
training, so that he can get into a more-skilled position, because he doesn't get into 
that kind of a position in our agency » 

So, I've been trying to think that there's a little bit of a dilemma here, and 
I think it's been expressed in many different ways by many different speakers. One 
of the things I've been asking myself is whether or not some of the environmental 
skilled positions and jobs that have to be done, • whether or not the pros or perhaps 
the academic types could think about breaking up these jobs, as it were, "and to take . 
the less-skilied aspects of them and have them performed by the less-skilled labor 
pool. * 

Now, I know there are a lot of difficulties and problems with this kind of an 
approach; but I'm sure, for example, that there are some aspects of »an environmental 
job that a $15,000-a!-year man has to do that could be performed by a lesser-salaried 
person, which would then allow me and others like me'^fio get the dioadvantaged labor 
pool into really environmental- type jobs. 

As I say, that's a comment. There are lots of questions in it, and I don't 
pretend at all to have a fixed point of view on th;ls, but I would appreciate any 
comments that. any of you gentlemen might have. ^ 

MR. BECK: b Well, I don't know whether this is the appropriate panel really to , 
give a reaction to your question. I know that Bob's done some looking into the CETA 
funds, and of course, we have, too; but I think that your comments are right on 
target and very consistent with the points that Bob was pointing out, and thank you 
for making them. Can we try to make the statements a little bit shorter, because 
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there may be more people who would like to .react , and I'd like to give them the tiiiie 
if we're running out* . ' , 



A VOICE: Now, Monday I asked a question of Mr. Bolton and Mr. Bruner which 
was-- it was dealing with EPA an<i the likelihood of legislation being passed that will 
mirror the EPA projects or the Conservation Corps of the 1940s, and I'm new at this, 
and that's all I've got to off er. the people here today — that due to the rapidity in 
which that type of legislation is to b6 developed , in Congress, it Vs going -to have to 
be simple, it's going to have to be open-ended, and I think it's going tx) mirror thos 
types of projects that were set up, and that's all I've got to offer the people here 
today - spend some time arid study those old' laws. Yoix can takia a little bit' from 
history,* and I think we'll be ahead on the game, and we'll be in time. Like Mr. Mill 
says, timing is the most important thing,' and I think that provides the most opportu- 
nity for us in the short: term. - " 

* 

MR. BECK: Is your position then that with the inevitable emergence of legisla- 
tion which is going to be making available public service jobs, that EPA should be 
very open with Cqngress and make sure — 

\ A VOICE: I think. EPA should make our needs known and develop a very good 
working relationship with the communities that are involved in developing that legis- 
lation. 

^ MR. BECK: That's a good point. 

A VOICE: I think one of the problems re going to have to face when we have*" 
juipccmiing legislation which would permit a large amount^ pf money to go into the cities 
is the fact that why should we hire, under WIN and under CETA, when we can hire 
directly somebody who is already technically skilled under these upcoming manpower 
programs. ' ^ - 

Second -point - to reinforce Mr* Sheehan - you've got to have job restructuring 
to permit some upper mobility fpr the low-level WIN and CETA people. 

The third point, and prDbably most important, is-^ jurisdictions here have to, 
really consider the transition from the soft money programs to the hard funds. Other 
wise, we're going to get into that perpetual job,^ revolving-dob r cycle of having poor 
people come into our agencies, getting fed up when they find out they're no longer 
going to have a permit and are just back out on the sidewalk again. 

And then ray last point, arid again, I want to talk about affirmative action. I 
haven't heard any words yet - and' it was promised the first day that the Conference 
began - that the Conference would^ address itself to that issue, and I haven't heard 
It. . 

MR. BECK: Well, I think your first three point are excellent, right on tar- 
get. The fourth one - I really can't help you with. Is there one more statement? 
Very good. One more. ^ « 

A VOICE :^ I've heard the pesticide situation - and the mt^gnitude of the farmers 
the rarichers, in every state. We have a voc ed department in most states, and I'm 
speaking for Colorado right now. I was sent here to represent Colorado vocational 
education, so therefore I'm going to speak my piece. Voc ag has a young farmers 
program and an FFA program that reaches every young farmer in Colorado, I know, and 
they could help in this large job that has to be done, and I'm sure they could do a 
fine job, go 1 would approach them. 

MR. BECK: I just want to, in closing, say a couple of things. First of all, 



I really appreciate what George Pratt and Al Aim and John Ropes and the entire staff 
have done In terms- of pulling together this Conference. 1 ithink th^at It's really 
glven'^us an opportunity to learn; I think that was^^the major *oBJectiv^ I think 

it*s just a wonderful thing that they have done* 

I think that the Arizona Department of Health should^ir^lly be congratulated. 
They've done an awful lot to make this program a success. Jim Gof£^ lof .qpurse, has 
been very active here, making sure that these people had all the necessary arrange- 
ments and accouterments for a very enjoyable time. I also want to thank all the 
people who worked on the committees, because I'll tell you that I've had as much fun 
outside of this Conference ^3 I've had in it. . 
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GENERAL SESSION AND WRAP-UP 



ROBERT KNOX, Panel Moderator 



MR. LOSTUMB&: Our last panel will be Mr. Robert Knox, whom you Ve heard about 
since his name has been mentioned several times the last few days. 

As you know, he's the Regional Manpower Officer for Region II, New York, and 
he's been doing a great job for EPA in terms of utilizing th^se other mechanisms in 
attempting to solve some of our problems. t 

MR. KNOX: Thank you very much Frank. I really had some thoughts abbut what I 
was going to say, but since Chris Beck and his panel did such a tremendous wrap-up job 
for me, there's no way I could add to what they said — it was seven to one. 

So, I'm not even going to attempt to add anything that they've done, and I think 
that they did an ^sxcellent job and that they deserve commendations for the way they 
handled it. They answered a lot of questions and posed a lot of problems. In fact, 
I've been keeping notes all throughout the Conference so that I could sort of synop- 
^ize some of the presentations. But after listening to them, i really don't think, 
there's a need to do any of that* 

I do think that,, contrary to opinion, we will try to answer a lot of questions. 
I know that there's still a lot of questions, and people have been asking me about our 
successes that we've had in Region II, for example. We've been lucky in impacting CETA 
and in being able to get some mileage out of it. • ' 

We've used i't^and we.'ve worked hard. That's the big secret to impacting CETA.' 
We didn't take a lot of bhances; we wrote a lot of the plans ourselves. My staff, 
Louise Drake, Charlie Tenerella and Eileen loannou, did a lot of hard work in writing 
, plans. The key factor to remember is that you're using CETA money for the disadvan- 
taged, underemployed and unemployed, and this is the target group. You We got to 
design a plan that's going to meet their needs. 

Now, usually when wo go in and sit down with people at the Department of Labor, 
we tell thera what we can do for them, what we expect CETA to do for them. We're try- 
ing to identify jobs for the disadvantaged and also, as someone mentioned, we're 
talking about doing task analyses of jobs and the restructuring of jobs. 

All these things are difficult and most people don't like to downgrade jobs 
because of the dangers involved. People of lower grades are more difficult to super- 
vise and they don't have the okills or experience. Ironicrjrlly, if you do downgrade 
jobs, you stand the risk of having your own. job downgraded* No one likes to see engi- 
neers doing menial tasks, but a lot of work has to be done, and, through task analysis 
and restructuring, more jobs can be created for people with lesser skills. You have 
to negotiate with people; you have to sit down with people and try to convince them 
that they have a responsibility anxl^^contrary to the things that I hear about this, 
everybody has a responsibility for the country's problems. 

Someone mentioned yesterday that a lot of people, about six-and-a half percent of 
tha entir-e nation, are unemployed. These people aren't unemployed because they want to 
be unemployed. I think that people like us, who are in a position to be able to create 
jobs, to be able to Identify jobs and get some people working, have a responsibility to 
that group". . 

I *ve worked in the environmental field all my career— over 20 ycars-^-and I 
started in water pollution back in the times when they didn't refer to it as water 
pollution. They had other terminology for it. 
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" I concerned about the mission and I very mission-oriented, .1 know what the 

EPA is trying to do. But, of coti^^e, I am a minority, so I know that there ate a lot 
of : people who are unemployed. And k lot of my friends are minorities, and a lot of 
tliem are unempiloyed; "so^ I recognize that there*s an opportunity to impact some things 
and do a lot of good. - ^ 

Aii4 S0| I can get pretty excited about th$ work that we do, and Vh pretty dedi- 
cated to -^what we^re trying to do, and Intake my responsibflities very seriously. 

I think that, when you go in to talk to CETA peop^le, you've got to talk to them* 
in terms of wh^t their target groups are and how you can meet their needs. You know, 
we're selfish and we tend to thft&>^well, i need a certain type of person. I've seen 
plans that^i^e unbelievable. They coiiie out and they say I need this, I need that, and. 
we did this back in the ol^ days under CAMPS,* we used to write plans that would train; 
engineers and top-level people and reallyMo a lot of upgrading. Well, they. weren't 
helping the DOL people at all. I don't think that under CEtA you're going to get away 
with that. • . 

I thirife/i^hat the plans will have to be a compromise between some of the things 
that you want and some of th^ things they want. You're not going to get everything 
that you want; you're going t^o have to trade off some things. 

For example, people who\ have budget cutbacks and want to hire with CETA funds, have 
problems because, aa you know, under GETA you can't fill budgeted positions. The 
Labor Department now is reevalwting its position concerning this inability to fill 
certain positions. 

Now, what if you want to hire an. engineer, but you also need to hire laborers 
and people in other areas? So you can gay that, well, through CETA we can hire people 
at the lower level, people eligible for CETA funding, and then use some of our own 
funds for hiring the professionals. So, don't hjlre your typist, don't hire your labor- 
era, and don' t^ hire people like that with your own funds. Use CETA funds to hire them; 
you can hire yojir professional people i^ith the limittJ4 amount of- funding that you have. 

This is the kind of thinking that you have to put into the plan. We wrote a plan 
for the pesticide program that Charlie Fromraer mentioned this morning. We'll be sub- 
mitting that to New York's Manpower Services Council. We'^re going to sit down and talk 
with them and tell them how we wrote the plan.\ 

, Charlie mentioned a hard-core *grQup of ui>emplbyed-*-a hard-core group of people' 
Xi/ho are difficult to train. We reeagni2C what the environmental control people are 
looking for and we al^jo understand what the Labor people are looking for, so we sat 
down and we analyzed what the Cornell Extension Service wanted to do. We looked at 
x^'hat they wanted to do and what the EPA is trying to do, and we tried to work some- 
thing out becauoevwe u^iidtijrotand FIFRA as well as CETA. 

Just to digress for a second, there is a shortage of enviroiuaental xnanpower 
development speeialiots who can understand what the requirements, are of the environ- 
mental side on one hand, and what the requirements are of the labor side, on 'the^ other 
hand. These opecialic'to must also bo able to balance the two, mesh it together, and 
eoiae up V7lth workable programs* 

So, anyway, thio is what we did in New York. We looked at their program and then 
rewrote what we wanted to do. Wiat we do is to just simply ask people to tell us 
what they want to do, how they vfmt to run their program, and the number of peoplci they 
need and that sort of thing and then come up with some figures. Tlien we try to put it 
in Labor Department language, and in the terms of CETA. 

' ^ Well, with New York, aboQt eight percent of the people don't need a great ^eal of 
training and probably could take a manual home— a home-study type of thing— and, after 
a short while, be able to come back and sit down and take a certification examination. 
New York felt that they really didn't need funding for people who wouldn't be difficult 
to train. 

But there is another group. Thio includes the field-hand type, the hard-^core 
tenant farmer, people who have language barrierSi people who have limited educations. 



This,, they, felt, would represent about twenty percent of the people. They also felt 
that this group would need funding because of . the necessary support services and all 
the ^other things that CjETA offers such people. 

So we wrote the plan up and we were very honest in the plan. We talked in • 
terms of what EPA was putting up. The EPA, in this case, through, a pilot effort, put 
tip $126,000, which is being -use4. throughout the entire Northeast region. " 

Also, the Cornell Extension Service was throwing in about $100,000 for the 
instructors that they would be using through the extension service. 

.Then we asked for $100,000 iti CETA money to impact this hard-core group, which 
includes about 6,000 farmer-type people. Of this group, we* re looking at tenant- 
farmers, migrant farmers—the people who really need help. We're not going to ask for 
money from CETA for peo.ple who don't need help. . . - 

This is part of the effort in being sincere* You've got to be sincere with the 
people who reallydon't need it. So, we have to try to find ways to use our own 
resources to see how we can get to the groups who need the help. And, by the way, all 
our plans are submitted on this basis. We're only trying to get funds through the 
Labor Department from CETA for people who in fact really do need the help. 

Under CETA, you also have the four percent Govern6r' s^ discretionary money, and 
there you might be a little more flexible and you might get away with some things that 
you wouldn't be able to get away with normally in CETA. We initially go in for the 
four percent money. 

'I don't think that there's enough money at the state level to really do the job. 
Ed Wagner mentioned that a lot of talk has been going on here at the regulatory agdncy 
level, but you and I know that the people who are really responsible for pollution con- 
trol and are doing all the work are at the operation agency level. We're talking about 
the people who are not teaj^ly employed by the regulatory agencies, but the people who 
are eriiployQd at the local agencies who are, in fact, trying to control pollution. 

"Zn fact, I think Jean Schueneman* mentioned yesterday the ■ high-pressure boiler 
operators^ whd tQpresent one of the biggest polluting groups in air pollution* They 
aren't properly trained and have never been to adequate training programs. You have 
reservations from thq people themselves about even taking tTaii;xing, so this group is 
really hard to get to. '> 

You can try to design all kinds of training programs for them and, many times, 
they don't really want- to bos^trained. They look at it and, like the Labor Department 
people, they say, "What's in it for me?" 

Then, if you train them, they're going to be asking for ^ raise and all that sort 
of thing. You also have a union to deal with. Ed Wagner has a large program, he has a 
lot of people in New York City, and he has a union that is just out of this world. And 
dealing vith all that type of thing is really quite difficult. 

So, I think you need environmental manpower development-type people who under- 
otand all these situations and who possibly, I would say, have a background in pollu- 
tion control and abatement, and at least a good understanding of what the EPA is all 
about and what it's trying to do# Of course, they also have to be people who undoubt- 
edly understand CETA and the world and national problems, because when you talk about 
using national money, you're talking about national problems. So, if you're going to 
take on the responsibility of decentralized monies, you're going to decentralize 
responsibilities.v So you're talking about the fact that, if a I6(?al community or 
atate thinks it's important .enough to fund the type of program that you're bringing to 
them, they'll fund it; 

You say, well, the state people and the local labor^ people say, (vlra have all 
these social programs that treat ex-offenders, drug addiction^ and cvdot of social 
problems. We have the WIN programs that are designed for people who are on welfare,^ 
the Job Cdrps, and these programs are much more important than the^ environmental area. 

Well, I don't agree with that, as you know. I think that what we're doing is ' 
<]ust ao important as any social program. Actually, it is social, sint^e every one 
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.pollutes. We don't know the numff^ of people who die annually because of air pollu- 
tion, but we know that it has a sizeable impact. We dlso know that there are a lot of 
problems with the water supply — enough t?o scare people to death. Dan Rather 's trying 
, to scare everybody. But we know there are a lot of problems around,' and I think it's 
' incumbent upon people like ourselves to go out. and be heard by people who have the 
funds and who can assist with the funding. If you can't be heard., then I woul4 say. 
that, if you don't thinlc that what you're doing is^ important, you probably Shouldn't 
be in the game; you shouldn't be involved in^pollutioil control. 

\ Ifrwe can't compete with the other social programs to get at funds, to fund pro- 
grams that we "think' are important—what the hell could be more important than water 
supply? What could be more important than pesticides? And what could be more impor- 
tant than growing food when you have a worldwide food shortage?< 

And when we go and" sit down and talk to people, w^ take our program person with 
•us, we take a state person with us, and' we sit down and talk to Labor people and we 
let them cry crisis. "Look, guy, if you don't fund our pfogram, the whole state's in 
trouble." And this is the only way to do it. 

Now, there '^s a fellow here from New Mexico who mentioned that—that you've got 
to use— we don't have any chits — I'm afraid to even say that word. We aren't pulling 
those, but we do lay it on the line to them. We let^them know that the state's going 
to be in trouble unless they do a good job.. We let them know that we can, in fact, 
identify a lot of Jobs. We want to see people employed. 

. And, frank^Ly, I believe in manpower. I believe in it as much as I believe in my 
Baptist faith, and I believe in that. I believe in manpower. I believe that there 
are enough jobs in this country for everybody to be employed. I'm always amazed that 
there's so much unemployment— when ^I go vjLsit a sewage treatment plant, you 
wouldn't believe it. They have every man on the shift working 12-hour shifts, every 
man in the plant, and they are working six days a week, 12 hours a day, and everybody 
is walki^ng around there dragging, no one is doing a decent job. They probably could 
use at least twice the number of people they had working in the plant, and this isn't 
unusual. ^ This goes on and on and on.. The average operator working in a sewage treat- 
ment plant makes two-to-three thousand dollars annually in overtime. So if there's 
that much overtime, there must be a lot of jobs out there. 

You know, Jean Schueneman also mentioned the fact that a lot of the states 
actually cut back on the number of people they should be employing because they don't 
want to be hassled by the EPA. We approve construction grants where we know that 
they should have more people employed in^the plant than what they identify. 

Now, those are the kinds of things that we've got to go after in order to get 
the number of people employed who should be employed, and I've got a theory about that. 
Everybody doesn't agree with it. I was telling Ed Wagner and he didn't agree with it 
either, but it goes like this; 

If you have a situation where you have four people working in a plant and, of 
that^ you only have two of them who are doing a decent job anyway > then I say let's 
increase tl» number of people there and have maybe six people working at the .plant. 
Then wc still have the same half who aren't doing a decent job, but at least we have 
three who are doing a decent job and we're ahead of the game by at least a fourth. I 
believe that in any situation. The Marines have a saying about how you only need a 
few good people, and that's all you ever get — a few good people. So you've got to 
Identify the few good ones, and it's not the easiest thing in the world. How do you 
identify the people who are good? You have to get a larger number of people to make 
sure that you have enough good ones among the people that you have there.* 

This ic the kind of thing I mean. You've got to be resourceful when you go in to 
assist people and write the plans. I normally don't like to take too many chanees 
with writing plans; I'd rather x^rite them myself. Of course, when- you, start to get 
down to the local level, you can't go around writing all the plans. 
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Someone said, well, how about having a guideline for writing plans? I don't*' 
think that you can do that. * I've worked in Region IV in Manpower Development in 
Georgia, MissiSlsippi, and places like that. There's' all the difference in the world 
between Mississippi and New York State. It's just that they're not xhe same thing. 
You have to write a plan for the specific community. 

' Now, we y^rite plans for Puerto Rico. When I write a plan for Puerto Rico, I feel 
as if I'm in Puerto Rico and I understand the needs^^^an^d I have a feeling for the prob- 
lems that are in Puerto Rico. This is the kin4 of feeling that you have to have be- 
cause the people who are going to review that plan ate native people — they're, natives 
of the state or the commonwealth or whatever, and they're going to look for things that 
people are* familiar with. * 

•You. can't hang up here and say, well-, we're engineers and we're only concerned 
about our needs, and we're not going to write plans for laborers' neecls and that sort 
of thing. \ 

There are not enough training funds around — there's not enough manpower around • 
to' do the work. There's a shortage of manpower in the environmental areaj yet every-, 
body's unemployed. Isn't that amazing? 

Well, I feel that there are not enough funds atound to do the job, and, really, 
you're going to have to go strongly toward the local communitiedi*. I tMsa^^aeh local 
contounity, like the states, is going to prioritize enyj^ronmental manpower, people and 
training. And, incidentally, I think that first of all, there' a manpower shortage 
in the environmental area, and secondly, training must be an important eompoi\Gnt of 
manpower. But you've got to got the people before ypu can train them. So, first of 
all, you've got fo get people on, and then the second thing is to train them. You say, 
well, if I go after people under Title II, but I can't train. . .well, don^t be concerned 
with that. Just get the damned people On board; then figure out a way to gat them 
trained. Everybody has Qoirie kind of in-house training program; everybody has some kind 
of on-the-job* training program. We know It's not adequate, but you have different 
resources for developing programs. Harold Jeter and Frank King, for cKample, are 
developing In-houoe programs. 

Ypu may not always have elaborate-type programs to get people trained. They're 
working on decentralization. There's enough work to be done involving community col- 
leges,' universities, colleges, extension services, eoritiriuing educations-there 's 
enough work to involve everybody. Then maybe we'll even put a dent in restoring the 
environment in this country. ' 

So I think that what we're oaytng Ip' tbat we've got to work hard. It can be 
done, ancl you'Ve got to believe it. YOU have got to believe it. You know that 
Eastern commercial about believing. You've got to believe; and .1, for one, do believe , 
that what we're doing is not only the best thing in the world; I'm convinced that man- . 
power development is important, with training certainly an important component of 
manpower. You can hire a sizeable number of people without properly training them. 

We're here to think about the problem and try to identify it. Once we have 
identified it, wo try to come up with come answero to the problem. My staff gets very 
annoyed with me oeeaoionally because It doesn't take a hell of a lot of talent to talk 
about problems— to be a fault finder-«and it doesn*t take a lot of skill* I do 'believe 
that it takes a lot of talent to corac up with solutions to problems, so I don't like to 
see people wasting their time identifying and talking about problems. I'd rather see 
them talking about solutions, because I can come up with my own problems . 

I'm always talking about my wife. Onee I got stuck but on a highway lato at 
night, and here I am with a flat tire, no spare, and it's pitch black--you can't sec a 
thing— and I'm waving a flare out there to try and flag coirieouG down while she's giving 
me- a hard time because I don't have a spare, v - 

She's adding to my problems and I don't need that. I need her to come up with 
some answers. I need her tio try and kelp mc figure out how in the hell we're going to 



get out t)f here and get home. „ « 

I sincerely feel this way, that there are problems, you don^t have;to lopk for 
them. People will bring them to you. You need people who can come up with soliitionS. 
You need people -who can be resourceful^ Take the education that ^ you hkve, how you got 
through schools, how resourceful you were when ..you didn' t have funds to get thro'ugh . 
school, and you didn' t think you were going to get there; ' but you figurld opt ways to 
do it. When you really think about it /Americans ar^ pretty resourceful people, and we 
can usually come up with answers to things. - 

I think that we should steer ourselved in that direction, to try to. come' up* with 
solutions, although no one can give yqu any magical way to find solutions tc^meet all 
your problems. ^ . , ^ 

But we've managed to hang in there when sometimes things Igoklad so dark—I won't 
say black — but looked so damned bad you didn't know i£ you were goitig to be 'able to v 
hang in there or not. But we've been managing to hang in there oVer the year^; and I 
think' that we really haven't even put too much of a dent. We've don^ sope things, ;and 
Vejve had some successes; but there's still a heirof a lot of work to do. We still 
need all the resourcefulness and all the ideas. Edgar Bernard, my counterpart up in 
Hegion I, always accuses me of stealing anything — anything anybody 3ays-f-and I admit 
I'm probably the biggest thief in that regard. I'll steal any idea, use anything'we 
can to get the job done. 

Malcolm X once said,. "If you're not part o£ the solution j you're part of the 
problem," I dbn-'t believe in being part of the problem i I think that we all should 
be part of the solution. And I think if we all concentrate our efforts on finding 
solutions to our problems, then we will be at least somewhat successful in what we're 
trying to do. , ..^ \ " , 

I'd like to, ^t this time, break off and try to entertain a few pore questions; 
and if anybody has any solutions to some of the problems we're talking about, we'd be 
ij^erested in hearing them. ^ . • ' ' - • ^ 

I'm here.. John Ropes'" is still here, and some of the other panel members .are' ^ Z 
st;ill here; so maybe there are some people who didn't get their questions answered, 
and maybe we can stilf answer the questions. But I'd like to quit right flow. ^ 

MR'. COAKLEY: Bob, I th^^nk you'd make a good replacement for Henry Kissinger if 
he ever needs a replacement. In the way of a question, ^one of our state people was * 
asking me this morning: What is the status of national negotiations in Washington 
toward getting the Labor Department to be more receptive to the environmental priori- 
ties, so that we don't necessarily have to fight the battle 50 times oyer? 

^ - ■ ^ " " . ' ^ .. ' ■ ■■■■■ 

MR. ROPES: Well, as you all know, we've worked in the past with, interagency 
agreements with the Department of Labor, starting back in 1969, and these interagency 
agreements spell out a relationship^ This is the last one— it expires this coming 
June. Hereafter, the relationships are all at the local level, so we're working* now 
on an interagency cooperative issuance that will.spell out what the, Labor Department 
assistance will be and wh'at qur needs are. The issuatice will go from Washingt^on down- 
to the regional level, which will develop a formal working relationship between the 
EPA manpower people and the DOL manpower peqple. 

Perhaps this could he even parlayed further by getting Health and; E4ucat ion to 
sign it and bring in voc ed; and those issuances then will go on down to .state employ- 
ment services, state prime sponsors, and other DOL-relkted agencies as well as the 
Departments of Public Instruction if the Office of Education will sign a similar 
agreement. 

So, it will be a formal working relationship- just seniding kind of. a goal and 
policy and idea down to the" regional and state levels for encouraging local pr4Ae spon- 
sors, and others to work together. 



It fits very ^Icely with what John Wright mentioned this morning: to work 
together and to have thern^ recognize some of our problems as well as our recognizing 
theirs.,.^ . i«i ^ ; ./^ 

KNOX: The gentleman ^h 

. MR. .QDINN: " Quinn from Colorado, again. My director of vocation education will 
probably wish I'had stayed home after l' get through opening my mouth, but I hope' to be 
able to have the chan(!:e to offer a solution to some of the problems; and I'm offering 
vocational education in.Coloi^ado to help your problem. 

MR. KNOX: Thank you very much. 

■•• ■ • V ■ *- ^ . . • . ■ ■ • • 

MR." WRIGHT.:. Mr. Knox, you' seem to be pretty knowledgeable about the environ- 
mental problems^ and I catch the ^ood knowledge of how the Labor Department thinks. 
And I'd just like to ask you if you think it's time to attack the sacred cow -that only 
Labor can manage manpower development funds? 

MR. KSlOX: Well, ^ I hadn't thought about it too much, John, And I tend not to- 
only because I'm the kind of person I guess who's commit ted to work within the struc- 
ture. Our efforts have generally been designed to work within the framework of what 
^was there. I think you heard quite a bit of that talk. Bolton, \ think it was, 
Mr. Bolton mentioned work within the framework of what was there. 

I^thirik that there's ropm for a great deal qf change. I certainly agree. I 
think there's need for it, but I don!t want to spend a lot of energy thinking about ■ 
the need /or ^ihanges when I really put all my effort and alj^^my energy a hundred per- 
cent into what we do and how you work in the framework of ^hafc is there. 

MR. LOSTIMBO: To make one additional comment to that, as John just described, 
our attempts at the national level — it really takes the type of dedication and motiva- 
tion Chat , Bob has exhibited, not only at the regional but at the state level as well, 

to really make it work; and that's what's most important. - ■ \ 

■ ■ . ■ ■ • -■ * , _ 

MR. KNOX: Yes, sir? , 

^ " . ■ ■ ■ 

A VOICE: It would be useful for those of us at this^ Conference if we had some 
kind of list of people on state 'level and local level who* are in .vocational education 
and heai^th education, and who are handling manpower programq^ iiu the state level and 
federal -level. , \ 

I . ■ • ■. • • • ly. ^ 

MR^ KNOX: I think, Kevin, that's in the package that was given out to you at 
the meeting here. 

MR. ROPES: No, it really wasn't; but Bob Knox is going to get a tTon of stuff 
next week, and he'll be sending it all out to the participai^ts. 

V MR. KNOX: Helen? - 

■ , ■ ' MS. WIETZ: I'm Helen Wietz, Manpower Training Group in Seattle, Washington^ 
,l'd just like to take this opportunity to thank my regional people for being here. I 
think. that if this Confereg.ce -has done nothing. else, we've gotten to know each other, 
and talk to each other. I think we need each other, and I think we can* help each 
Other, and i just want to thank them. 

m. KNOX: Thank you, Helen. Mr. Schrader? 
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MR. SCHRADER/ Yes, Bob, a point of personal privilege. I take great pride in 
that statement, that was made at-lunch about you and ytjur accomplishments, and I won't 
bore this graup with that story of that airplane ride from Atlanta to Mississippi you 
and. I took many years ago; but it's good to see this happen. To bori;ow what they ^ay 
about Jerry Ford: "You've come a long way, baby." Bob, you've come a long way, and 
•you ve got a long way to go. The future's yours. - v 

^ The thing that I— aside from that statement— I'. ve heard the words equal oppor- 
tunity employment and affirmative action. We do have a state CETA plan, and that state 
plan has built into it the monitoring of , our .affirmative action officers in each state 
tu^^^'nLI: ^^^^ monitored by them. But more importantly, as we go out ixid use 
this. CETA tool ttf-provide entry-level training and employment, we're going to be put- ■ 
ting the pressure on public works department directors and heads of county agencies to 
bring in, people at more than just the entry level to bring about a more reasonable, 
equitable distribution of those jobs.- © . . 

MR. KNOX: Thank you very much, Dave. . ' 

While SiA'doe^n; .'f ' ""^^ ^ °" "^^^ ^^ig^t asked about. 

Vmile CETA does not address- upgrade training, I think DOL is becoming more aware of 
the problem, and a forum such as this one will greatly assist them in finding some solu- 
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MR.. KNOX: Okay. I'm going to yield and turn, everything back over to Frank 



Tnhr. I-OSTUMBO: Before you go, I'd just like to make a special recognition to 

John Ropes and^his^ staff for the fine job that .they've done in pulling this Conference 

wiS v"' I'f ■ ? '^i! '° '° ""-^'^ final,'closing statement and 

wish you all well. Thank you -all very much for being very helpful. 

n.vc.if"f' Continuing just a little bit, before you leave, let me address 

.myself to your questions. about upgrading under CETA. - 

rpom !!'^^'\^°"'^thing -that is under active disbussion in terms of the guidelines and 
thSe L unaniSr ^H'T''^' the people in Labor, so it's not something ■ on which 
somrawLnv ^nn?;. . ^ f ^^^''l «ow, and it is a priority situation, and therd are-, 
thT.Zlf l ?r ^^^^^ "ho are working actively on this to- try to get more up 

on^.v r 1 ^"L^"^ relationships and the combinations that you get from an 
entry-level^ upgrading and public service employment-type matrix. 
_ .1 don t have anything to add except to say, thank you Very, very much. I appre- 

Bob Lox talt ' '"'"^ ^^^^^^^ on. While /was listening to 

Bob Knox talk, I thought of the story of the fellow wlio had twin sons, one of whom was 
an inveterate optimist--like Bob is~and one who was a pessimist. " 

f^'T^^ he, would teach them a lesson. Fqr their birthday, he got the pes- 
simist every^ kind of toy he could think of, and he ^as really downcast He said "5hv 
SliT^r kf ^"'^ -tuff 's going to brelk. got h "spo^L 

Mm to J'nl^sf fr to use some of it and I may not'^want 

him to. I 11 lose it, it'll wear out, and I'm ju^^t really depressed." ' ^ 

For the optimist, however, he set out a burlap bag full of horse manure and the ' 
Tol^Zl b'e" nJ "T'"^ the house, whistling and huX and 

pleased about?" everywhere. The father asked, "What do you have to be so 

^^ ^^ He replied, "Dad, I've got a pony around here somewheije. "l just haven't found 
find them!''^"^ that we've got s^me ponies around here, arid I want us to get busy and 
Thank you so much for being here . 
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